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FOREWORD 


O one is ever likely to write a biography of 

Benjamin Disraeli which shall compete with the 
official Life of Mr. W. F. Monypenny and Mr. G. E. 
Buckle. For those who desire to trace the details of his 
career in a more succinct form, Sir Edward Clarke’s 
shorter biography has just become available. But while 
it would be profitless to try to do again what these authors 
have done so completely, there will probably be many 
who will wish to give their own interpretation of this 
bewildering career. I have not tried to do more than this. 
I offer this book as a simple “impression”; and, like 
that of all writers who have approached, or who shall 
approach, the subject, my debt to the official biography, 
which may be classed among the historical monuments 
of England, is very great. I have to thank the proprietors 
of Punch for kind permission to reproduce four cartoons. 


D. L. M. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TFWO COVENANTS 


HEN the Romans laid Zion in ashes, it seemed 

that the doom of the Jewish people was spoken. 
It could, henceforth, in all likelihood, but mingle its 
blood with that of the races over which it was dispersed, 
and endow with its genius the nations into whose life 
it must be absorbed. Yet this prophecy was frustrated. 
Scattered through all lands, the Jews preserved the 
treasure of their nationality within the ark of the 
Synagogue. In their Church lay hid the essence of their 
State. The Sabbatical obligation, the hallowing of family 
life by a gracious, all-pervasive ceremonial, the laws of 
clean and unclean food—at once a racial hygiene and a 
bar to intercourse with the Gentiles—the rigid prohibi- 
tion of mixed marriages, made a hedge that protected 
the purity of the nation. To the allurements of the 
surrounding world Israel returned the inflexible reply: 
“T will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with 
you.” Persecution only lent the Strength of pressure from 
without to the energies of internal cohesion; for the 
Ghetto, converted by hatred into a. prison, was in itself 
a necessity of Jewish existence. 

It was in countries where this enmity was for a time 
relaxed that the temptation to leave the sacred enclosure, 
and merge his life in that of the people among whom he 
dwelt, most readily beset the Jew. Such a tendency was 
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seen in medieval Spain. In the parts of the peninsula that 
had been conquered by the Arabs, the close affinity 
between the creeds of Moses and Mohammed made 
pathways to high Station for the Jews; and even Christian 
princes learned from their enemies the use that could be 
found for Israelitish gold and brains. The Sephardim (as 
the Jews of Spain and Portugal were called) were land- 
owners, physicians, warriors, and diplomatists. They 
founded seats of learning, and married into the nobility. 
Their great synagogues, adorned with arch and pillar or 
fronted with porcelain, their sumptuous dwelling-houses, 
the splendour of their coaches and apparel, betokened a 
rising aristocracy. As time went on, recurrent outbursts 
of persecution, and the wish to overleap the last barrier 
dividing them from their Christian neighbours, led many- 
Jews to a simulated conversion. It was against these false 
Catholics, termed “ Marranos,” that the panic-Struck zeal 
of the Inquisition was first aimed. But fanaticism, once 
blown into fury, could not be sated without a larger 
sacrifice. The banishment of the whole Hebrew race from 
Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth century inflicted a 
deadly injury on the peninsula, and drowned in a flood 
of human misery the first attempt at Jewish assimilation. 

Part of the wave of the great expulsion was sprayed 
along the shores of Italy. It may have been, as his grand- 
children were proud to believe, from one of these exiles, 
or it may have been from a Levantine family, that Ben- 
jamin Israeli, of Cento in the Ferrarese, was descended. 
He came to England as a youth in 1748, among a crowd 
of Jewish business immigrants from Italy, drawn hither 
chiefly by the demand of London fashion for Leghorn 
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Straw bonnets. In these, as in alum, marble, and other 
Italian goods, he traded, at first on a humble scale, under 
the name of D’Israeli; then, giving play to an adven- 
turous temperament, began to dabble in Stocks and in 
amateur farming, and presently found his fortunes 
dwindling. They were repaired by a lucky second 
marriage. His wife, Sarah Siprut de Gabay Villareal, was 
a woman of means, inheriting the blood of two famous 
Jewish families, the Spanish house of Ibn Xaprut, which 
had given a vizier to the caliphs of Cordova in the tenth 
century, and the great Portuguese Marrano house of 
Villareal. Her dowry set D’Israeli on his feet again; he 
rose to be a member of the Stock Exchange Committee, 
and left at his death a modest but solid estate of £35,000." 

Of this marriage was born in 1766 a son named Isaac. 
He was.a dreamy boy, much oppressed by the passionate 
temper of his mother, in whom the sting of her social 
inferiority as a Jewess was always rankling. In spite of 
the freedom of worship and the business prestige which 
they enjoyed, the Jews of England were Still debarred 
from Parliament and municipal office, from the Universi- 
ties, the Law, and the Services. Unlike her husband, who 
maintained a loyal, if loose, allegiance to the venerable 
Portuguese Synagogue in Bevis Marks, dating from the 
resettlement of the Jews in England under Charles II., 
Sarah D’Israeli would gladly have renounced her faith, 
as in her widowhood she did. Scalded by the angry 
contempt of this “demon,” Isaac found small healing 
in the genial insensitiveness of his father. Benjamin 


1 See Mr. Lucien Wolf’s introduction to “‘ Vivian Grey,” and 
his articles in The Times, December 20 and 21, 1904. 
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D’'Israeli’s cure for the sufferings of misunderstood youth 
was a toy, a guinea, or—when his runaway son had been 
found sleeping on a tomb in Hackney churchyard—a 
pony. At last the discovery that the boy was scribbling 
verses roused him. Isaac was packed off, “like a bale of 
goods,” to a tutor in Amsterdam. Thence he returned, at 
the age of eighteen, long-haired, a reader of Voltaire, and 
a disciple of Rousseau. To the request that he would pro- 
ceed to Bordeaux and take up a post that had been pro- 
cured for him in a sound commercial house, he replied 
by proffering “a poem of considerable length, which he 
wished to publish, against commerce, which was the 
corruption of man.’* There was nothing for it but to 
hide him again on the Continent. He settled at length in 
Paris, and there began to form a taste for book-colleéting 
and for delving in the obscure corners of great libraries, 
which proved more efficacious than parental entreaties in 
weaning him from a poetaster’s career. 

His position after his return to England in 1788 was 
less irksome, for his grandmother, with whom he had 
been a favourite, had provided for him under her will. 
Three years later he published a miscellany, entitled. 
“Curiosities of Literature,” which gave him at once his 
own place in the world of letters. The work is a mosaic 
of recondite facts and anecdotes, cemented by a mild, 
subacid irony. The casuistry of the Talmud is not more 
gravely treated in it than the puns of Cicero, or the ideal 
of virginity than the history of gloves. With even urbanity 


1 This and the following quotations are from Benjamin 
Disraeli’s Memoir of his father in the collected edition of his 
works. 
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D’Israeli remarks upon the griminess of the Saints; the 
custom of saluting after sneezing; Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
map of hell; the relativity of feminine beauty, as illus- 
trated by the fact that “the ladies of Japan gild their 
teeth and those of the Indies paint them red”’; the pro- 
fessors of plagiarism; the history of title-pages; and the 
feat of the medieval clerk who transcribed the whole 
Bible “on an English walnut no bigger than a hen’s 
egg.’ These “Curiosities” were followed by “The 
Calamities of Authors,” ‘‘ The Quarrels of Authors,” and 
the “Memoirs of Literary Controversy”; and by two 
historical works, an “Inquiry into the Literary and 
Political Character of James I.”’ and “Commentaries on 
the Life and Reign of Charles I.,” in which D’Israeli set 
aside the accepted Whig legend of the Stewarts with the 
detachment of a foreigner. His character and habits were 
now unchangeably set. With advancing age spectacles 
intensified the glow of his brilliant brown eyes, and the 
hair, that had streamed romantically in youth, flowed 
long again as it whitened. It escaped in curls from a velvet 
cap, to frame a benign face with faintly disdainful lips. 
His feelings, “‘ though always amiable, were not painfully 
deep,” and he did not suffer his peace to be broken by 
them. “‘In London he rose to enter the chamber where 
he lived alone with his books, and at night his lamp was 
ever lit within the same walls.” In the country he did no 
more than subStitute for his visits to the Museum and his 
prowls among the bookshops a stroll along the terrace of 
his garden. And as he lounged among his shrubberies, or 
sauntered through the West-End Streets to view some rare 
edition in Evans’s sale-rrooms, he would let flow those 
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bland, haphazard monologues the turn of which lingered 
in his son’s reminiscence. 


“We are, I hope, an improving race; there is room, I 
am sure, for great improvement, and the perfectibility of 
man is certainly a very pretty dream. (How well that 
Union Club House comes out now, since they have made 
the opening;) but, although we may have steam kitchens, 
human nature is, I imagine, much the same this moment 
that we are walking Pall-Mall East, as it was some 
thousand years ago, when as wise men were walking on 
the banks of the Ilyssus . . . Oh, my son! it is for the 
young man of the present day that I tremble—seduced by 
the temporary success of a few children of fortune, I 
observe that their minds recoil from the prospects which 
are held forth by the ordinary, and, mark me—by the only 
modes of acquiring property—fair trade, and honourable 
professions. It is for you and your companions that I fear. 
God grant! that there may not be a moral as well as a 
political disorganization! God grant that our youth, the 
hope of our state, may not be lost to us! For, oh! my 
son, the wisest has said, ‘He that maketh haste to be 
rich, shall not be innocent.’ Let us step into Clarke’s and 
také aniice.”* 


In 1802 Isaac D’Israeli married Miriam (or Maria) 
Basevi, daughter of Naphtali Basevi, a Veronese 
merchant, who had come to England not long after 
Benjamin D’Isracli. On her mother’s side she came of 
the Aboab Cardosos, a family settled in England for four 
generations. They traced their ancestry to Isaac Aboab, 
the last Gaon of Castile, who had headed a large body of 
the exiles that crossed into Portugal from Spain when the © 


1 “Vivian Grey,” Book I., ch. x. (ed. 1826). 
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edict of expulsion was promulgated.’ Miriam D’Israeli 
seems to have been a woman of self-effacing or of colour- 
less character, for her son, in writing the memoir of his 
father, could not find (as his sister acknowledged with a 
sigh) “‘ one felicitous stroke” in which to paint her. This 
daughter, Sarah, was her eldest child. Two years later, 
on December 21, 1804, in a house that is now 22, Theo- 
bald’s Road, she gave birth to the first of four brothers, 
one of them dead in infancy. 

Of this boy, named Benjamin, after his grandfather, 
the earliest trait that has been recorded is observancy. 
“My son Ben,” writes Isaac D’Israeli to his friend 
Murray, the publisher, when the child was about four, 
“assures me you are in Brighton. He saw you! Now he 
never lies.”” The next glimpse we have is of a lazy and, 
as a rule, good-natured, schoolboy in an academy kept by 
a Liberal Dissenting Minister at Blackheath. He is fond 
of reading romances, of telling robber Stories, of drawing 
caves and making paper castles. He is also credited with 
a taste for “little aéts of bargaining and merchandise.” 
If we turn from these shreds of reminiscence by his 
schoolfellows to the youth of his heroes Vivian Grey and 
Contarini Fleming, whose lives are idealized autobio- 
graphy, we discover more forcible characteristics. Both 
these boys are eager to impress the fancies of their school- 
mates, but are baffled by an intangible barrier. They can 
conquer anything but the elusive genius of “ good form.” 
Both end by rousing a storm of enmity, and their un- 
popularity culminates in ferocious ‘‘ mills.” In these 

1 Mr. L. Wolf in The Times, December 21, 1904. 
2 “Life,” L, p. 18. 
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Vivian astonishes the school by his science, but Contarini 
shocks it by failure to play the game. 


“T would never wait between the rounds. I cried out 
in a voice of madness for him to come on. . . . Each 
time that he came forward I made the same dreadful 
spring, beat down his guard, and never ceased working 
upon his head, until at length my fist seemed to enter his 
very brain; and after ten rounds he fell down quite 
blind. . . . I seized the fallen chief, rushed through the 
gate, and dragged him like Achilles through the mead. 
At the bottom there was a dunghill. Upon it I flung the 
half-inanimate body.’ 


That is perhaps what the mortified Jewish boy (whose 
separation was visibly marked each night when the school 
- went to prayers without him) felt he would like to do 
in his hours of bewildered resentment. There was Still 
more of the “demon” in him than of the placid ironist, 
his father. 

In 1813 occurred an unexpected event that determined 
his whole future. The period of his youth was one of 
intellectual restlessness among Jews. The French Revo- 
lution had brought the hope of emancipation from their 
medieval bondage, and the prospect of sharing as citizens 
in the life of modern States. The Great Sanhedrim, called 
together by Napoleon in Paris, seemed the dawn of a new 
era: and though it was soon overcast when the ancien 
régime returned after Waterloo, the stirrings of the spirit 
could not be fettered. One result of this Striving after 
liberation was a tendency to criticize the beliefs and 


1 “ Contarini Fleming,” Part I., ch. ix. (ed. 1845). 
§ Bo 
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customs of the Jewish past. Judaism could no more than 
Christianity evade the problems posed by modern 
philosophy, or the investigation of its sacred books, and 
thinkers like Moses Mendelssohn, the friend of Lessing, 
were beginning to disintegrate from within the ponderous 
edifice of Rabbinical Judaism. With such liberalizing 
currents Isaac D’Israeli was by temperament sympathetic. 
He was a Student of Voltaire and the philosophes; he 
had frequented Parisian society at the height of the “‘ en- 
lightenment,” and had written in praise of Mendelssohn’s 
books. He had nevertheless hitherto preserved a nominal 
adhesion to the synagogue in Bevis Marks, and paid his 
annual dues. Now a quarrel broke out. 

In 1813, acting in the ordinary course of routine, the 
Mahamad, the Council of Elders, appointed Isaac 
D'Israeli Parnass or Warden. It was a post for which 
he was unfitted both by his taste for seclusion and his 
distaste for the ceremonies of religion. The synagogue at 
this time, however, exercised a Stringent discipline over 
its members, and the Mahamad met D’Israeli’s refusal to 
accept the office by imposing (again according to rule) a 
heavy fine of £40. To this exhibition of Rabbinical in- 
flexibility D’Israeli replied by a condescending, but 
severe, lecture to the Councillors, instructing them, with 
scraps of Biblical quotation, on the proper way of per- 
forming their duties. He declared himself to be a man 
“who can never unite in your public worship, because, 
as now conduéted, it disturbs, instead of exciting religious 
emotions, a circumstance of general acknowledgment; 
who has only tolerated some parts of your ritual, willing 
to concede all he can in those matters which he holds to 
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91 


be indifferent.”* Gaining no satisfaction by this protest, 
D’Israeli, at length, asked to have his name struck off 
the roll of the synagogue, a request which was in its turn 
refused, on the ground of dues yet unpaid. After about 
three years the quarrel was composed. Isaac discharged 
the money claim, but departed from the household of his 
fathers. He formed no further religious ties himself, but, 
moved by the pleading of a friend, who doubtless pointed 
out the cruelty of leaving his children in the disabilities 
of a religion from the practice of which they had been 
withdrawn, he caused his sons and daughters to receive 
baptism. 

Through such a chain of apparent trifles did it come 
about that on July 31st, 1817, in the Church of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, close by the spot where Henry 
Sacheverell, the flaming torch of eighteenth-century 
Toryism, lies quenched beneath the porphyry altar, there 
was solemnized the christening of Benjamin D’Israeli. 
We cannot tell with what thoughts he approached the 
rite, or what fancies may have kindled his vivid, dark 
eyes. Did he know any fleeting sense of sacrifice? Did his 
mind stray a moment to the venerable synagogue, with 
its grave brown pillars and branching candelabra, which, 
hidden in the folds of a City courtyard, seems Still to 
slumber in the age of periwigs. He would no more watch 
the capricious London sunshine play through its windows 
on the delicate gilding, or the gloom gather round the tall 
candles before the Ark and the ghostly praying-shawls of 
the worshippers. For him the mysterious doors would 
not swing back again, and the Law come forth robed in 

t “Life,” L, p. 22. 
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purple and crowned with bells. He would hear no more 
the untiring voice of the Chazzan uplifted in the most 
moving of ritual tongues, or the great Spanish names as 
the readers were called to the Law, or the thrilling plaint 
of the ancient canticles that breathe forth the patience and 
hope of an exiled nation. Yet he might have felt pride at 
the opening invocation of the Baptismal Service: ‘ Al- 
mighty and everlasting God, who of Thy great mercy 
didst save Noah and his family in the Ark from perishing 
by water; and also didét safely lead the children of Israel 
Thy people through the Red Sea,” or when the time came 
for the Gospel to be read, which tells how the Second 
Birth was first disclosed to “‘a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews.”’ On the temporal 
level the boy cannot have realized the barriers that were 
crumbling as the white-sleeved minister of the New 
Covenant read on—the doors of Parliament unlocked, 
the Stair clear for him who had wit and nerve to mount 
it that led to the apex of a subject’s ambition. Then the 
water dripped under Wren’s majestical vaulting, and the 
little group that dispersed from beside the font had 
deflected the straightforward line of English history. 


=e) 


CHAPTER II 
ROMANTIC EDUCATION 


FTER his christening, Benjamin was moved to a 

school in Epping Forest, kept by a Unitarian 
minister. There, if he failed to acquire the polish of a 
scholar, he at least attacked the classics as living books. 
He was prepared to dogmatize about the digamma, and 
to criticize the critics. “They mistake incapacity for 
originality, and endeavour to compensate for their 
moderate talents by rejecting every eStablished rule and 
advocating every ridiculous system.” He perceives, in 
fact, that they shrivel romance. So does “‘ Gibbon, his 
chapter on the Doétrine of the Incarnation—as usual 
“sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer,’”’ and so, 
Isaac D’Israeli’s child is not afraid to add, does Voltaire; 
“in the heroic age philosophers did not exist, and the 
good men were contented to obey and consult those 
institutions which from their youth upward they were 
taught to respect and reverence.”* 

In the “ heroic age’?! But what institutions were there 
for Benjamin D’Israeli to “obey and consult’’? What 
faith could claim “ respect and reverence ” from him who 
had once suggested to his fellow-Christians at school that 
if they turned Unitarian they would escape the long walk 
back from church which made them late for dinner on 
Sundays? Grandiose shadows trailed about the dissatisfied 
youth, with his cynical moods and his inner burning. 


* From a diary quoted in “‘ Life,” I., pp. 28, 30. 
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He emerged from hours of reverie and reading in his 
father’s library, haunted by indistinét figures of poets, 
historians, Statesmen and ecclesiastics. In which veiled 
face was he to recognize his own features? Sitting with 
his father at the dinner-table of Murray the publisher, he 
listened to the talk of men of letters, and heard tales of 
Byron from those who had lived with him. And he 
himself was now, at the age of seventeen, yawning in a 
solicitor’s office, with no satisfaction for his cravings but 
to train his long hair in ringlets, or dress in “‘a black 
velvet suit with ruffles, and black Stockings with red 
clocks.” He was groping thus when a first small window 
opened. In 1824 his father took him for a short trip 
through Belgium and the Rhineland. It was only a 
glimpse at the outskirts of the wider world, but it meant 
much. At Ghent in the cathedral there burst upon the 
boy for whom the synagogue was now probably but a 
dim memory and droning Anglicanism a bore, the full 
pomp of Catholic worship. “Clouds of incense and one 
of Mozart’s sublimest Masses. The effect inconceivably 
grand. The Host raised, and I flung myself on the 
ground.” It was better to worship, if only dramatically, 
than to be left Standing in the cold. His affluent parent 
drove through Cologne with such gorgeous liveries 
(though hired) that “we were almost Stopped in our 
progress by the stares of the multitude, who imagined 
that we were archdukes at least,”’ and, as crown, came 
the solemn glamour of the Rhine. “I determined,” the 
traveller recorded in after-life, “when descending those 
magical waters that I would not be a lawyer.” 


* From letters home quoted in “ Life,” I., pp. 45, 49- 
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To escape that destiny, and fulfil the presage of those 
seigneurial liveries, it was necessary to make a mark in 
some other field. For “an elegant, lively lad, with just 
enough of dandyism to preserve him from committing 
gaucheries, and with a devil of a tongue,’* a golden 
temptation lay to hand. It was the moment of a reckless 
boom in the City, Stimulated by the emancipation of 
the Spanish-American colonies, with their fabulous mines. 
Benjamin plunged heavily with two friends in Spanish- 
American Stock, and by the summer of 1825 the trium- 
virate had lost £7,000, only about half of which had 
been paid up. All that Sindbad had gained from his 
treasure-hunt was a burden, not to be shaken off for 
years, upon his shoulders, the incubus of debt, whose 
kicks, as he came to recognize with whimsical gratitude, 
had at least the merit of spurring him on in the race. 
Disraeli’ had also, through a connection he formed with 
the financier Powles, been led to write a couple of 
pamphlets to support South American investments. One 
of these was published by Isaac D’Israeli’s friend, John 
Murray; he was impressed by the talent of its author, 
and began to lend ear to his promptings. Benjamin’s 
dreams were never of trifles, and he soon unfolded to the 
hesitant but spellbound publisher the vision of a great 
Conservative paper, to be founded by him in rivalry with 
The Times. An agreement was drawn up by which 
Murray was to find one-half of the capital, and Disraeli 
with his ally Powles the other. For the editorship it was 
Murray’s turn to dip into romance. They must secure 

? “Vivian Grey,” Book I., ch. viii. 


? So he spells his name from 1823 (“ Life,” I, p. 41). 
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John Gibson Lockhart, Scott’s son-in-law, known as the 
“Hidalgo,” for a post to which in those days it would mean 
some risk to his social standing if he condescended. Disraeli 
was sent to Scotland in the early autumn of 1825 as 
ambassador, and bounded north on his mission in radiant 
excitement. For such negotiations a cipher was clearly 
appropriate; in his despatches, he mysteriously explained 
from Edinburgh, Scott would figure as “ the Chevalier,” 
Lockhart as “M,” for Melrose, his dwelling-place, and 
“the political Puck ’”’ would indicate himself as “‘ O.” As it 
happened, the first meeting between Puck and Melrose was 
overclouded. Lockhart expected to be waited upon by the 
distinguished man of letters, Mr. Isaac D’Israeli; he was 
not prepared to be solicited by Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 
jumor. The long, yellow face of the “ Hidalgo” began 
to glower, but the emissary Stood his ground without 
quailing; he had faith in his “devil of a tongue.” In a 
series of conferences he charmed away the ugly thought 
of a mere editorship, a term quite inapplicable, he ex- 
plained, to one who would be “ the Director-General of an 
immense organ, and at the head of a band of high- 
bred gentlemen and important interests.” Even the 
“ Chevalier,” who attended the discussions in his green 
shooting-coat with his terriers tumbling about him, was 
conquered by the young “ sprig of the root of Aaron.” 
Back in town, Disraeli began’ to live in a glorious 
whirl. He was creating the organization of the paper; 
engaging foreign correspondents, among them (two of 
the “ high-bred gentlemen ”?) his landlord from Coblenz 
and the notorious Dr. Maginn, who “ started from his 
chair like Giovanni in the banqueting scene”’ when the 
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enterprise was explained; and he even saw in fancy the 
splendid pile of the Representative offices rising from 
plans drawn by the architeét of Belgrave Square, his 
cousin George Basevi. But now sinister influences began 
to make themselves felt. Lockhart had asked to control 
the new paper from the more dignified editorial chair of 
the Quarterly, and the old hands of this review, headed 
by John Wilson Croker of the Admiralty, resented having 
for editor the Scottish critic who had malignantly flayed 
them in Blackwood’s. Disraeli, in his efforts to put 
Lockhart on his guard, was accused by Murray of having 
“ruined and méléed everything.” He had scarcely got the 
better for the nonce of this “junta of official scamps” 
when there swept over England the financial crash of the 
black Christmas of 1825. It brought low the white hairs 
of the “Chevalier” up north; it engulfed the fortunes 
of Powles; and Disraeli, either because he failed with his 
partner to produce the stipulated share of the capital, or 
for some other cause of quarrel, was banished from 
Murray’s counsels. The Representative tottered forth in 
the gloom of the new year, and, after a few months’ 
languishing existence, perished. The “Hidalgo” en- 
tombed himself in the Quarterly, Murray “returned to 
reason and the shop,” and Disraeli was left to brood on the 
wrack of his first cloud-castle. In this occupation he 
passed his twenty-first birthday.’ 

He was roused from this depression by a spell that 
never failed to flutter his spirits—feminine sympathy. 
Sara Austen, the clever wife of a solicitor who was a 

+ For the Representative, see “ Life,” I., ch. v., and the Lives 
of Lockhart (Lang) and John Murray (Smiles). 
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family friend of the D’Israelis, began to feel an interest 
in the handsome boy with his black curls and pallor, and 
his shifting moods of misery and brilliance. She elicited 
from him that he had, while the affair of the Representa- 
tive was in full swing, scribbled part of a novel based on 
his experiences. With her encouragement he returned to 
work upon it; by her aid a publisher was found, and in 
‘the spring of 1826 the first volumes of “‘ Vivian Grey” 
appeared, preluded by skilful puffs and baited with the 
mystery of anonymity. Its plot was a melodramatized 
version of Murray’s unlucky enterprise. In place of the 
publisher we have a booby peer, the Marquis of Carabas, 
whom Vivian Grey, the hero, designs for stalking-horse 
to his own political ambition, and prods into forming a 
“Carabas party.” The flattered nobleman makes him an 
intimate, invites him to a gathering at his country house, 
where all the celebrities of the day are introduced in thin 
disguise, and finally empowers him to travel into Wales 
on a mission to “Mr. Cleveland,” a shelved politician 
with the haughty demeanour of Lockhart. The downfall 
of the great conspiracy is brought about by nothing so 
prosaic as the intrigues of Admiralty officials, but by the 
machinations of a female Mephistopheles, Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine. Repulsed in love by Vivian Grey, she inflames 
the jealousy of the Marquis, who casts him off as an 
intriguer. In the collapse of everybody’s hopes that ensues, 
Cleveland insults Vivian, and is killed by him in a duel, 
which brings the story to a black conclusion. 

The public was both shocked and delighted. Not only 
did it busy itself with keys by which to identify such 
figures as ‘‘ The Duke of Waterloo,” “Lord Manfred,” 
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“ Mr. Foaming Fudge,” or “ Mr. Charlatan Gas”’; it was 
enchanted by the naive and coaxing persiflage with 
which Vivian gains his points, proclaiming gaily that 
‘Nothing’s allowed in this life, and everything is done.” 
Closer critics may have realised that the more showy 
qualities of the book were not the most important. Such 
a mellow portrait as ““ Horace Grey,” Vivian’s father, was 
proof enough that a creative novelist had burst upon the 
scene, while the fury of the final catastrophe bore the 
Stamp of power, for all its extravagance. But the deepest 
interest of “ Vivian Grey ”’ was the disclosure it made of 
its author’s ambitions. 


“The Bar!’ [cries Vivian, meditating on a career |. 
‘Pooh! law and bad jokes till we are forty; and then, 
with the most brilliant success, the prospect of gout and 
a coronet. Besides, to succeed as an advocate I must be a 
great lawyer, and, to be a great lawyer, I must give up my 
chance of being a great man. THE SERVICEs in wartime 
are fit only for “desperadoes (and that truly am I); but, in 
peace are fit only for fools. THz CrurcH is more rationee 
Let me see: I should certainly like to aét Wolsey; but the 
thousand and one chances against me!’””* 

If those thousand and one malignant chances were to 
be nullified it would not do to be delicate. “Am I,” 
Vivian is made to ask of the suspicious Cleveland, “am I 
to play the hermit in the drama of life, because, perchance, 
my fellow-actors may be sometimes fools and occasionally 
knaves?”’* Even Jupiter on his visits to earth had to wear 
muddy vesture. “For, to govern man, even the god 


1 “Vivian Grey,” Book I., ch. ix. 
2 Ibid., Book III., ch. i. 
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appeared to feel as a man; and sometimes as a beast, was 
apparently influenced by their vileSt passions. Mankind, 
then, is my great game.”* An admission from which in 
other moments youthful idealism cannot help recoiling. 
“Am I, all this time, deceiving myself with some 
wretched sophistry? Am I, then, an intellectual Don 
Juan, reckless of human minds, as he was of human 
bodies—a spiritual libertine?”? The adventurer’s father 
answers : 


“*Vivian, you are a juggler; and the deceptions of 
your sleight of hand tricks depend upon instantaneous 
motions... . The machinery by which you have 
attained this unnatural result must be so complicated, 
that in the very tenth hour you will find yourself stopped 
in some part where you never counted on an impediment; 
and the want of a slight screw, or a little oil, will prevent 
you from accomplishing your magnificent end.’”’® 


A true forecast, for the reviewers of “ Vivian Grey,” 
having discovered that its unknown author was no man 
of weight behind the scenes of politics and society, but 
an impertinent boy with a dazzling imagination, fell 
upon the book with all their claws. Disraeli was agonized 
by this critical laceration; his coating of cynicism was not 
yet hard enough to help him pay with philosophy the 
price of his fine succés de scandale. He sank under the 
combined ‘Stress of excitement, disappointed hope, 
notoriety and ridicule, and some change of scene became 
a necessity. 


1 “ Vivian Grey,” Book I., ch. ix. 
2 Ibid., Book IIL, ch. v. 
3 Tbid., Book III., ch. viii. 
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At such a juncture an offer from the Austens to 
accompany them on a tour through Switzerland and 
Italy was a godsend. The party left England in August, 
1826, and at the end of that month there broke upon 
Disraeli’s jaded eyes the sight he has described with so 


much emotion in his greatest novel. 


“On the eighteenth day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, I praise the Almighty Giver of 
all goodness, that, standing upon the height of Mount 
Jura, I beheld the whole range of the High Alps, with 
Mont Blanc in the centre, without a cloud; a mighty 
spectacle rarely beheld; for, on otherwise cloudless days, 
these sublime elevations are usually veiled.””* 


Gazing across Geneva and the curve of the lake at his 
feet to where, beyond the feathery woods that clothed the 
lower slopes beneath the rock, the snow-peaks rose in the 
timeless hush of their radiance, he bathed his soul in 
restful sublimity, and “accepted this majestic vision as a 
good omen.” A few days later the crossing by the Simplon 
Pass was made in mist and Storm that invested with 
romantic terror the roar of wayside cataracts and the out- 
lines of fallen avalanches. On the summit a streak of 
bright sky appeared, and the Italian sun shone out to 
warm the galloping descent, by tunnels and galleries and 
dizzy bridges, that ended in the landscape of the lakes. 
Here was a fresh revelation. The hot rays fell on trans- 
lucent foliage, on melons hanging from marble walls, on 
shimmering waters and sparkling villas, on the square 
white campanili of churches and cupolas that betrayed 


1 “ Contarini Fleming,” III., ch. i. 
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embowered convents.’ At last, he found, romance was 
realized. 

The party entered Venice at sunset on a féte-day. Rich 
flags waved from the masts on the Piazza, and Disraeli, 
wandering in a dream through the crowd, perceived with 
a thrilling of ancestral fibres that he had stumbled on 
the fringes of the East. JoStling with the German and . 
Hungarian soldiers of the Hapsburg garrison before the 
“ Christian Mosque ” of St. Mark’s, he saw “ the bearded 
Jew with his black velvet cap,” and “beheld for the first 
time the haughty and turbaned Ottoman, sitting cross- 
legged on his carpet under a colonnade, sipping his coffee 
and smoking a long chibouque, and the Greeks, with 
their small red caps, their high foreheads, and arched 
eyebrows.”” He does not seem yet to have gained the 
notion which afterwards possessed him that his own 
family origins were Venetian. But in the sombre chambers 
of the Doges’ Palace, lit by Veronese’s golden glow, he 
can hardly have failed to reflect on the obvious parallel 
with another great sea-power and commercial empire. If 
Venice had room and honour for the condottiere, for the 
Stranger willing to put his life at her service, need 
England in the end prove more exclusive? Meanwhile 
he could see on each frescoed wall or ceiling, now 
marshalling Venetia’s triumphs in allegory, now kneeling 
inscrutably amid scenes from the Gospel, an enigmatic 
and ubiquitous figure. It was the person of a sacramental 
monarch, invulnerable by his subjects’ factions or failures, 
exerting no power, but influencing all powers—an im- 
perial Melchisedec, half king, half priest, whose venerable 

ee Contarint,’ IIl:, ch. iit. 2m Dida lil ach avs 
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hands knit State and Church together. The figure of the 
Doge buried itself, we may say, in Disraeli’s subconscious- 
ness; the paradox of the Venetian constitution was to 
haunt and elude his mind for years to come. In the 
Doges’ Palace, too, the Eastern note recurred. Here “ the 
door of one chamber once closed upon the Mosque of 
St. Sophia, the pillars of another graced a temple in the 
Morea; and even Solomon’s Temple is not forgotten, and 
two pillars of fantastic architecture were carved from 
large columns of granite which were brought in triumph 
by a noble Venetian from the ruins of Jerusalem.””* It was 
the last significant vision of the journey, pointing on 
beyond itself to a further fulfilment, where the Adriatic 
rimmed the far sandbanks with blue. 

The reaction from his European tour left Disraeli 
crushed and listless. He let himself be entered for the Bar 
without any real purpose of following the law, and, 
indeed, he was soon in the grip of an illness produced 
by nervous overstrain. In this black mood he produced = 
satire called “The Voyage of Captain Popanilla,” that 
reminds the modern reader of “L’Ile des Pingouins.” 
Popanilla, the native of a Paradisaical island, the inhabit- 
ants of which live in a State of unsophisticated happiness, 
has the misfortune to light upon a cargo of utilitarian 
textbooks that has been washed ashore from a wreck. 
He becomes in consequence so intolerable a bore with his 
reforming zeal that the king ships him off in a canoe to 
apply his principles elsewhere, explaining to him that 
“no doubt with the aid of a treatise or two you will make 
a consummate naval commander, although you have 


Letter quoted in “ Life,” I., p. 105. 
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never been at sea in the whole course of your life.”’ A 
fearful tempest casts up the helpless Popanilla at Hub- 
babub, capital of the island kingdom of Vraibleusia. It is 
a curious country, whose wealth is held to lie in the size 
of its national debt; whose land is all held by a single 
huge aboriginal inhabitant, who claims that the islanders, 
even when Starving, shall not buy anybody’s corn but his 
own; and whose government is vested in a mysterious 
antique Statue, thus described : 


“It represented an armed monarch. The head and bust 
were of gold, and the curling hair was crowned with an 
imperial diadem; the body and arms were of silver, 
worked in the semblance of a complete suit of enamelled 
armour of the feudal ages; and the thighs and legs were 
of iron, which the artist had clothed in the bandaged 
hose of the old Saxons. The figure bore the appearance 
of great antiquity, but had evidently been often repaired 
and renovated since its first formation. . . . In its right 
hand the Statue brandished a naked sword, and with its 
left leant upon a huge though extremely rich and elabor- 
ately carved crozier.’”* 


Such was Disraeli’s first recorded view of the British 
Constitution. The whole cynical satire was a product of 
his depression and ennui. He was fretting to spread his 
wings again. At Venice he had felt the allurement of the 
East, and his mind was now busy with dreams of Con- 
Stantinople, and perhaps of a land farther Sill, to him of 
more intimate and sacred importance. He seems about 
this time to have been led by his reading to meditate on 
the race to which he belonged, though the whole tone of 


1 “ Popanilla,” ch. v. 2 Tbhid., ch. x. 
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his education hitherto had been calculated to bury the 
thought of it. The East began to beckon him more and 
more imperiously. Isaac D’Israeli, however, the sceptic and 
cosmopolitan, had no sympathy with the notion of such an 
expensive adventure, and his son perceived that, if he 
went to the East at all, it must be with journey money he 
had earned for himself. 

His obvious course was to repeat, if he could, the 
success of ‘‘ Vivian Grey.” The result of the attempt was 
a novel entitled “The Young Duke.” ‘“ What,” mur- 
mured his father when he heard of it, ‘‘ does Ben know 
of dukes?” The answer was that he could at any rate 
imagine enough to paint a gaudy picture of the society 
for which the flash traditions of the Regency Still set the 
law. He could depiét the rakish young noble, with his 
“ Alhambra ” aping the Brighton Pavilion in the Regent’s 
Park, and the two Sunday newspapers founded expressly 
to chronicle his dissipations. In sudden contrast to such 
frivolities we come upon an apostrophe like this: “Oh, 
England! Oh, my country! Although full many an 
Eastern clime and Southern race have given me some- 
thing of their burning blood, it flows for thee. I rejoice 
that my flying fathers threw their ancient seed on the 
Stern shores which they have not dishonoured. I am proud 
to be thy child.”* Thus turbidly there seethed in the young 
Jew the problem of race, the mirage of the Orient, “ the 
swift Symplegades, or where warm Syria with its sunny 
shore recalls our holy ancestry.”” Thither his soul was 
bound, but not with such impassioned aspiration as to 

1°“ The Young Duke” (ed. 1831), IIL. ch. xviii. 
2. Ota iy Abies Ce Vite 
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prevent him from shooting a parting impertinence at the 
realm whose adopted child he was so proud to be: 


“Am Ia Whig or a Tory? I forget. As for the Tories, 
I admire antiquity, particularly a ruin; even the relics of 
the Temple of Intolerance have a charm. I think I am a 
Tory. But then the Whigs give such good dinners, and 
are the most amusing. I think I am a Whig. But then 
the Tories are so moral, and morality is my forte; I must 
be a Tory. But the Whigs dress so much better; and an 
ill-dressed party, like an ill-dressed man, must be wrong. 
Yes, I am a decided Whig. And yet——”* 


And yet? . . . Anyhow, “The Young Duke” had 
been bought for {500 in the spring of 1830, and the path 
to the East lay clear. 


GCHAPLE Kei 
THE EAST—A BECKONING HAND 


CCOMPANIED by a family friend, William 

Meredith, who was engaged to his sister Sarah, 
Disraeli sailed from Falmouth to Gibraltar at the end of 
June. Here he had for cicerone the Governor, Sir George 
Don, “a very fine old gentleman of the Windsor Terrace 
school,” who never omitted, before Stepping from his 
carriage at any place of interest, to exchange his foraging 
cap for “‘a full general’s cock with a plume as big as the 
Otranto one; and this because the hero will never be seen 


1 “The Young Duke” (ed. 1831), V., vi. 
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in public in undress, although we were in a solitary cave 
looking over the ocean, and inhabited only by monkeys.” 
Life in this bastion of empire had sunk to the slumberous 
tranquillity of a small German Court, and Disraeli was 
satisfied with his social success. Lady Don, the Governor’s 
wife, enchanted him by a grace and moquerie that 
eclipsed her wrinkles. “‘ Vivian Grey” was to be found 
in both the garrison and the merchants’ libraries, and he 
had “the fame of being the first who ever passed the 
Straits with two canes—a morning and an evening 
Cane. 5 

From Gibraltar the two friends went on into Spain. 
Here the white walls and fervid sun seemed already to 
banish Europe. At Cordova the Christianized mosque 
Still displayed the “shrine and chapel of a Moorish 
saint . . . with the blue mosaic and the golden honey- 
comb roof as vivid and as brilliant as when the Santon 
was worshipped”’;* and at Granada, gem of the pil- 
grimage so far, the fairy courts of the Alhambra opened. 
In a flash the Palace of the Doges sank to “‘a barbarous 
though picturesque building’’;® it became clear that the 
Saracenic architecture is “ among the finest inventions of 
man if it were better known.’* Before Disraeli’s gleam- 
ing black eyes there defiled a phantom court—the Boab- 
dils with their rich robes and shining armour, their 
hookahs and their rosaries. The old woman who served 
as guide to the Palace had an intuition as she watched 
him. 

* “Home Letters,” pp. 8, 19, 25. 

22-2 Oontarinis bart aVeeGiant 

* “Home Letters,” p. 51. * * Contarini,” V., ch. i. 
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“ [She] would have it [recorded Meredith] that Ben- 
jamin D. was a Moor, many of whom come to visit this 
palace, which they say will yet be theirs again. His 
Southern aspect, the style in which he paced the various 
apartments, and sat himself in the seat of the Aben- 
cerrages, quite deceived her; she repeated the question 
a dozen times, and would not be convinced of the 
contrary. His parting speech, ‘Es mz casa,’ ‘ This is my 
Palace,’ quite confirmed her suspicions.””* 


In this Moorish Spain, where his people, perhaps his 
own family, had first raised their heads above persecu- 
tion, the Semite, amid relics of Semitic culture, was 
beginning to feel the happiness of homecoming. 

At Malta in a younger military society Disraeli hardly 
repeated his triumph of the Rock. He was not beloved by 
the subalterns when in the tennis-court he picked up a 
ball that had rolled to his feet, and, “ observing a young 
rifleman excessively stiff . . . humbly requested him to 
forward its passage into the court, as I really had never 
thrown a ball in my life”;? nor was he admired when 
he appeared in a Greek pirate’s coStume, wearing a 
“blood-red shirt, with silver Studs as big as shillings, an 
immense scarf for girdle, full of pistols and daggers, red 
cap, red slippers, broad blue striped jacket and trousers.’”* 
For a moment he seems to have played with a wild plan 
of volunteering for the Turkish army that was just then 
employed in quelling revolted Albania, but at Corfu the 
travellers learned that the war was practically over, and 
determined to make instead “a visit of congratulation to 


foe Late,” 1, p. 149. ee 2 “Home Letters,” p. 60. 
id., p. 71. 
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headquarters.”’ Disraeli, Meredith, and a third friend, 
James Clay, whom they had picked up at Malta, attended 
by Byron’s old valet, Tita Falcieri, who had stood by his 
deathbed at Missolonghi, crossed to the Albanian shore. 
Thence they made their way up through the rough 
country, devastated by the fighting, to Yanina, the head- 
quarters of Reshid, the Grand Vizier. Disraeli now felt 
thoroughly at home. One of the first Pashas whom he 
met “did not think I was an Englishman because I 
walked so slow.” “I find,” he adds, “the habits of this 
calm and luxurious people entirely agree with my own 
preconceived opinions of propriety and enjoyment, and I 
detest the Greeks more than ever.”* Order reigned now 
in Yanina, and the Muezzin’s cry unfalteringly pro- 
claimed the grandeur of God amid the ruins. 


“Suddenly a Strange, wild, unearthly drum is heard, 
and at the end of the Street a huge camel, with a slave 
sitting cross-legged on its neck, and beating a huge 
kettledrum, appears, and is the first of an apparently 
interminable procession of his Arabian brethren. The 
camels were very large; they moved slowly and were 
many in number. There were not fewer than one 
hundred moving on one by one. . . . All immediately 
hustled out of the way of the procession, and seemed to 
shrink under the sound of the wild drum. The camels 
bore corn for the Vizier’s troops encamped without the 
walls.’”? 


Even this was less impressive than the Vizier himself, 
“a little ferocious-looking, shrivelled, care-worn man,” 


* Letter to B. Austen in “ Life,” I., pp. 158, 159. 
4 “*Contarini,” V., ch. xiii. 
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who had in the last three months (the Austrian Consul 
murmured to Disraeli) “ destroyed, not in war, ‘ upwards 
of four thousand of my acquaintance ’”’; who had invited 
the rebel Beys of Albania to a peaceful conference and 
there cut them down; who had made a desert of his 
master’s province of Yanina; and now remarked, as he 
offered pipes and coffee to his guests, that “‘ the peace of 
the world was his only object, and the happiness of man- 
kind his only wish.””* 

At the end of November ae wanderers dropped 
anchor in the Pireus, before the monuments of that 
genius which is the antithesis of Hebraism, and yet has 
ever been a potent temptation to it. At first sight Athens, 
with its marble brows bathed in the violet gloaming, 
enraptured Disraeli; but when he entered the roofless 
town, and ascended to the newly wounded Parthenon, his 
race prevailed in him. In art the Greeks were but the 
children of the Egyptians; they might have the secret of 
grace, but to the older folk belonged the mysteries of 
imagination. From the day of his visit to the Acropolis, 
Hellenism would haunt his fancy, but only as a dream 
of eternal youth, a playground of the spirit. Yet let the 
“ flat-nosed Franks,” he hinted, be humble. It was strange 
they did not suspect, as they made their clumsy efforts 
to rival in the arts the “Persian whose very being is 
poetry, the Arab whose subtle mind could penetrate into 
the very secret shrine of Nature, the Greek whose acute 
perceptions seemed granted only for the creation of the 
beautiful,’ that they may be “as distinét a race from 
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their models as they undoubtedly are from the Kalmuck 
and the Negro.’”* 

But Athens passed out of mind at the first glimpse of 
Constantinople. Here all was enchantment—the city 
itself, “‘a gay and confused vision of red buildings, and 
dark green cypress groves, hooded domes and millions of 
minarets,” and the Bosphorus, sparkling on the wooded 
European slopes, through which the Roman aqueduct 
threads its grey arches, with mosques and terraces and 
gilt pavilions, sublime and sombre on the Asiatic shore, 
where eagles circle round the Giant’s Grave. Everywhere 
colour glowed on land and on the waters, over which 
scudded painted boats more joyous than gondolas. Most 
intriguing of all was the vast bazaar, a labyrinth of 
arcades, heaped with the products of the empire “ from 
diamonds to dates.” “I never could obtain from a Turk,” 
Disraeli noted, “any eStimate of the ground it covered. 
Several in the habit of daily attendance have mentioned 
to me that they often find themselves in divisions they 
have not before visited.”® In this atmosphere of the 
Thousand and One Nights, “I confess to you,” he wrote 
to a London friend, “that my Turkish prejudices are 
very much confirmed.” 


“To repose on voluptuous ottomans and smoke 
superb pipes, daily to indulge in the luxuries of a bath 
which requires half a dozen attendants for its perfection; 
to court the air in a carved caique, by shores which are 
a perpetual scene; and to find no exertion greater than 
a canter on a barb—this is, I think, a far more sensible 


1 “ Contarini,” V., ch. xix. 2 Ibid., V., chee 
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life than all the bustle of clubs, all the boring of drawing- 
rooms, and all the coarse vulgarity of our political con- 
troversies.””* 


In his zeal for the Sultan’s administration he saw all 
things rose-coloured. Even the “shorn splendour and 
sorry appearance’ of the new model Turkish infantry, 
disfigured by shaved heads, tight fezes and blue trousers, 
might conceal a scientific prowess unknown to the 
gorgeous, vanished Janissaries. Finer cavalry, at all events, 
than the delhis, with their glittering scimitars, no 
monarch could desire. These troops would beat, “ with 
fair play,” the Russians. Of Constantinople, as capital of 
the Roman Empire and Mistress of the Eastern Churches, 
not a word in the letters, not a word in ‘“ Contarini 
Fleming.” 

The party broke up in the new year. Meredith wished 
to look for some ruined city in Asia Minor; so Disraeli 
and Clay went on without him, towards the climax of 
the pilgrimage. After sighting the Syrian coast, “very 
high and mountainous, and the loftiest ranges covered 
with snow,” they landed at Jafia, and rode inland to the 
Palestinian hills. The path wound upwards for hours 
through stony passes, till at length, perched high amid 
desolate ravines, there appeared a line of medieval 
battlements. 


“Except Athens, I had never witnessed any scene more 
essentially impressive. I will not place this spectacle below 
the city of Minerva. Athens and the Holy City in their 


1 Letter quoted in “Life,” L., p. 170. 
2 Contarini, - Vs, .Che Xiv, 
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glory must have been the finest representations of the 
beautiful and the sublime—the Holy City, for the eleva- 
tion on which I Stood was the Mount of Olives, and the 
city on which I gazed was JerusaLEM !’”* 


The Store of impressions and ideas which Disraeli 
amassed during this brief visit to the capital of his nation 
was to be dispensed piece by piece in his future books, 
and to direct his active career. Turning with a certain 
indifference from the speétacle of the Holy Sepulchre and 
its shrines as “‘an ingenious imposture” of the Empress 
Helena, he desired ardently to explore the secrets of the 
forbidden Mosque of Omar, built on the site of the 
Temple. He actually contrived to enter it, winning “a 
glorious glimpse of splendid courts and light, airy gates 
of Saracenic triumph,” but was “ quickly surrounded by 
a crowd of turbaned fanatics and escaped with diffi- 
culty.”” Nor was it Jerusalem alone that fed his imagina- 
tion. He saw enough of the surrounding country to 
realize by swift intuition the romance of Syrian life and 


the boding mystery of the desert. 


“There is a charm in Oriental life, and it is—Repose. 
Upon me, who had been bred in the artificial circles of 
corrupt civilization, and who had so freely indulged the 
course of his impetuous passions, this character made a 
very forcible impression. Wandering over those plains 
and deserts, and sojourning in those silent and beautiful 
cities, I experienced all the serenity of mind which I can 
conceive to be the enviable portion of the old age of a 
virtuous life. The memory of the tearing cares, and 
corroding anxieties, and vaunted excitement of European 
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life, filled me with pain. Keenly I felt the vanity and 
littleness of all human plans and aspirations. Truly may 
I say that on the plains of Syria I parted for ever with 
my ambition.””* 


These words Disraeli puts into the mouth of Contarini 
Fleming. He himself was far from parting with his 
ambition, but his contaét with the desert, the cradle of 
his race, had soothed its worst fret and fever. From the 
unchanging hills he had learnt the lesson of waiting; like 
the imperturbable Bedouin, he could henceforth tarry 
the purpose of God, who “is everywhere.”* Nor was 
this a borrowed philosophy. It was his racial inheritance, 
repressed by the influence of his “assimilated”? and 
sceptical father, expanding at length in the air of his own 
country. Bending before the majesty of the East, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli accepted with pride the heritage of his 
Judaism. He knew himself now to be no member of an 
outcast Stock prowling on the fringes of European society, 
but the scion of a royal and sacerdotal people, with 
spiritual reserves deeper than any upon which their 
Western pupils, to whom they had given faith and laws, 
could ever hope to draw. They were sprung from the 
mystic fertility of the desert, which still might hold in 
its womb unimagined gospels. It was for them to be 
teachers of races younger and more barbaric than them- 
selves. Vivian Grey, with his shallow aping of the fine 
world, was buried in the desert sand; a harder, more 
patient wrestler would take his place. 

It had been arranged that Disraeli and Clay should 


1 “ Contarini,” VI., ch. ii. 4 [bid., V1., ch. iii. 
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rejoin Meredith in Egypt on the homeward journey. At 
Cairo, Disraeli made a memorable encounter. Wandering 
one day in the gardens of the Pasha’s palace at Shoubra 
on the outskirts of the city, he came upon Mehemet Ali 
himself, playing chess with his court fool, under the 
guard of the negro eunuchs clad in gold and scarlet, who 
attended him during his progresses on white chargers. 
As the Pasha made a cult of Europeans, Disraeli was 
invited by the chamberlains to join the circle round the 
little figure with the snowy beard and furtive eyes. There 
sat the Albanian tobacconist, who had landed on the 
shore of Egypt forty years ago as a major of Turkish 
irregulars levied to resist Napoleon, and had clung amid 
the rout of his drowning men to the gig of Sir Sidney 
Smith off Aboukir. Courage, subtlety, and pitiless intrigue 
had raised him to dominion; a stroke of treachery, black 
even in the annals of Turkish rulers, had rid him of his 
rivals, the Mameluke chiefs; he had added a new empire 
to Egypt in the Soudan, and at his word had risen 
Khartum, the desert capital. Of Egypt he was not the 
ruler only, but the proprietor. He was the sole landlord, 
the sole merchant. To him belonged the whole produce 
of the country. One of the most implacable tyrannies 
known to history untiringly ground the fellaheen in the 
triple mill of taxation, forced labour, and military service. 
By these methods of barbaric despotism Mehemet strove 
to lash his subjeéts forward on the path of Western pro- 
gress. His army was drilled by European instructors. He 
erected vast cotton factories filled with machinery which 
only rusted away in mismanagement. To Disraeli, who 
after the meeting in the gardens enjoyed several 
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audiences, he confided a more difficult plan. How could 
he be a really modern monarch without Houses of Par- 
liament to set him off? Disraeli suggested a respectful 
doubt whether “the successor of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies”’ had inherited a social order favourable to the 
working of representative institutions. The Pasha was not 
discouraged; he had found a way through tougher 
obstacles. “God is great,” he told his adviser; “ you are 
a wise man—Allah kerim, but you spit pearls. Never- 
theless, I will have a Parliament, and I will have as many 
Parliaments as the King of England himself.” He then 
exhibited lists of names. “See here! Here are my Par- 
liaments; but I have made up my mind, to prevent incon- 
venience, to ele¢ét them myself.” So these two met and 
parted, each following a destiny that bade him seek to 
marry East and West. But it was beyond the prescience 
of the maker of modern Egypt to discern what a grip 
would be laid upon his work by the hand of this chance- 
met young English traveller.’ 

~ The journey was to end in tragedy. William Meredith 
was attacked in Cairo by the smallpox and succumbed. 
In writing to console his sister, Disraeli opens his heart 
with the emotional simplicity that ever underlay the 
complex web of his thoughts and his ambitions. “ Alas! 
my beloved, if you are lost to me, where am I to fly for 
refuge? I have no wife, I have no betrothed; nor since 
I have been better acquainted with my own mind and 
temper have I sought them. Live, then, my heart’s 
treasure, for one who has ever loved you with a surpass- 


1 “Vindication of English Constitution,” ch. xvii. 
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ing love, and who would cheerfully have yielded his own 
existence to have saved you the bitterness of this letter.’”* 
The sympathy of this warm-hearted and intelligent girl 
had been Disraeli’s first experience of that feminine 
friendship which was for him a demand more imperious 
than passion. He had already drawn to himself the first 
of those little groups of admiring women, on whose faith 
in his star he was to rely for imaginative Stimulus and 
social aid. To his sister Sarah had been joined Mrs. 
Austen, and to Mrs. Austen’s practical ability the dainty 
spur of Lady Don’s high-bred wit. Was one of his dear 
nymphs now to fall stricken out of the circle? The fear 
swept all other concerns from his mind. “I wish to 
live only for my sister,” he told his father; and there is 
not the least doubt that he felt what he declared. 

The fruits of these long wanderings were two Stories, 
“Contarini Fleming” and “ Alroy.” The first of these 
is certainly the richest, and, perhaps, the greatest of 
Disraeli’s books. Its scene is an imaginary Scandinavian 
kingdom, and its hero, Contarini, is the son of the 
Foreign Minister, and on his mother’s side of Venetian 
descent, which Disraeli believed his own family to be. 
He is a passionate, unhappy child, at odds with a frigid 
stepmother. A quick imagination, which peoples his 
solitude with vague and radiant shapes, makes him 
believe himself to be a poet, but as soon as he sets pen to 
paper these elusive fantasies melt and leave him cold. 
His father, Baron Fleming, affectionately but brusquely 
urges the superiority of action. Ideas to the Statesman are 
empty, and the use of words is to govern men. 

1 “Life,” L, p. 178. 
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“A man of great energies aspires that they should be 
felt in his lifetime, that his existence should be rendered 
more intensely vital by the constant consciousness of his 
multiplied and multiplying power. Is posthumous fame 
a substitute for all this? Viewed in every light, and under 
every feeling, it is alike a mockery. Nay, even try the 
greatest by this test, and what is the result? Would you 
rather have been Homer or Julius Czxsar, Shakespeare or 
Napoleon? No one doubts. . . . We are active beings, 
and our sympathy, above all other sympathies, is with 
great action.’”* 


Contarini, yielding to this counsel, cultivates social 
polish and hardness, enters politics, and, as his father’s 
secretary, achieves, by an audacious intervention at a 
diplomatic conference, a brilliant success for his country. 
His career seems made, but the conflict in his own soul is 
by no means laid to rest. In the very hour of his triumph 
over the rival politicians the evening star, trembling in 
lonely purity above the darkening landscape outside the 
council chamber, overwhelms him with disgust at his 
worldliness, and fills him with yearning to “ create things 
beautiful” as itself. Nor is the ruin of his prospects that 
follows due simply to thwarted idealism. The half-Italian 
Contarini in Scandinavia (like the Israelite Disraeli in 
England) is for ever slightly maladjusted to his environ- 
ment. He is always missing by an inch the mark of its 
ethical, social, and artistic prepossessions. As formerly in 
his sullen and quarrelsome boyhood, and his escapade 
from college as an amateur brigand, so now by publish- 
ing “ Manstein,” a novel lampooning the society around 


1 “ Contarini,” IL, ch. ix. 
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him, and by offering indiscreet homage to a married 
woman of rank, he steps over the bounds of toleration. 
He is therefore hurried by his father into diplomatic 
banishment. 

Disraeli avows the self-portraiture in this character. 
Contarini’s prevailing quality is a blend of energy with 
creative Sterility, an imagination which ever woos, yet 
never teems. In a piercing phrase the Baron warns his 
son that ‘“‘in you, as in the great majority, [the poetic 
feeling] is not a creative faculty originating in a peculiar 
organization, but simply the consequence of a nervous 
susceptibility that is common to all.’’* Contarini’s poetic 
endowment is just the capacity to feel what it would be 
like to be a poet. Nor does he figure otherwise in affairs. 
He does not enter politics, as do young men who are 
born to them, with the convictions of a rebel or a romantic 
reactionary, but with a thirst for the experiences of a 
Statesman. What Statecraft means must be picked up at 
random, most easily from the mild Machiavellianism of 
his father. It is another aspect of the same dazzlingly 
veiled impotence that is disclosed in the figure of Chris- 
tiana, Contarini’s Platonic passion, a type that will recur 
throughout Disraeli’s fiction. Titled and wedded to 
another man, she moves through the book as a shadowy 
abstraction, inspiring aloofly the ideals of her worshipper, 
a mere algebraic sign of feminine power. 

If this novel just misses greatness, it is for the reason 
that Contarini just missed being poet or Statesman or 
lover. The energy pants and falls short in the void, the 
style swerves from passion to bathos, from the splendid to 
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the baroque, Disraeli had neither classic discipline, nor 
the freshness of Northern genius, nor the spontaneous 
exuberance of the East. It was his birth-fate to Stand 
under all suns as the man without a shadow; which is 
why “ Contarini Fleming” exhales such sadness. 

On the second half of the story there is no need to 
linger. Contarini’s weird adventures in Venice and else- 
where serve to use up Disraeli’s own travel letters, and 
have already been fully quoted. When there are no more 
letters he fades out of the tale as a wandering philosopher 
meditating he cannot tell what mighty literary enterprises. 
There remained, however, one vein not worked out in his 
Story. 

From his contemplation of Jerusalem, Disraeli had 
drawn or renewed the impulse to compose a national 
epic. David Alroy, who had early attracted his fancy, 
seems, in fact, to have been a cheap adventurer, who, as 
a mock Messiah, made troubles for the Caliphate in Persia 
during the twelfth century. In the short romance Disraeli 
wove round him he appears as an exalted national 
champion, who, after a career of miraculous conquest, 
forms a Jewish kingdom at Bagdad. “In ‘ Vivian Grey,’ ” 
Disraeli once noted, “I have portrayed my active and 
real ambition, in ‘Alroy’ my ideal ambition; the 
‘Psychological Romance’ [Contarini Fleming] is a 
development of my poetic chara¢ter.”* “ Alroy,” then, 
expresses his faith in the Jewish national ideal, and it is 
but a flickering and half-hearted one. His hero, sustained 
by an heroic sister, may begin as a young David, and 
there may be passages in the earlier chapters which show 

+ Diary quoted in.“ Late,”-1., p. 182, 
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that Disraeli, as he boasted, had “‘ read his Bible.” But as 
soon as Alroy becomes the intoxicated conqueror the 
Strain of Machiavellianism creeps in. Religious zeal is left 
to the fanatical High Priest Jabaster. Alroy no longer 
cares to regain Jerusalem; he marries a daughter of the 
Gentiles, the Caliph’s child, and sneers at “ the ritual of 
the baker and the bath.” Pride of blood had become 
Disraeli’s individual inspiration, but it would not be as a 
national leader that he—parted irrevocably by creed and 
upbringing from his people—would adorn the reputation 
of the Hebrews. 


Disraeli’s Wanderjahre had reached their close. At 
Venice he had received the vision of a maritime and 
trading empire bathed in romantic splendour. He had 
penetrated to the threshold of the East, and felt inStin¢tive 
sympathy with the Moslem guards of the gate, the Stately 
and tranquil Turks. He had trodden the stones of Jeru- 
salem, and there learnt the royalty of his national descent; 
and he had stood on the fringe of the desert, from the 
great calm of which, he held, burst forth at mysterious 
intervals the sublime forces that inspire, console, and at 
need rejuvenate the fretful West. Ambition had been 
intensified, self-confidence re-established by contact with 
the seat of his race. But no guiding star had risen luminous 
over the desert; no clear ideal of literature or politics or 
nationality had Stayed the hungry pangs of his ambition. 
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ONTARINI FLEMING” shows the conflict in 

Disraeli’s soul between the calls of literature and 
politics. From the date of its publication the political 
ambition steadily gains ground. Not that literature is 
abandoned—it never will be—but the political aspirations 
begin now to take practical shape. At the moment the 
Reform Bill of 1832, then in passage, bore the look to 
those brought up, like Disraeli, in a Tory atmosphere, 
of an all-devouring cataclysm. Heralded by insurrections 
all over Europe, borne forward, although in the hands of 
the aristocratic Whig faction, on the swell of a popular 
uprising, marking its course by riot and incendiarism, 
carried at last only through the reluctant coercion of the 
Peers by the Crown, it might well seem to have left no 
single institution in the country unshaken. Whiggery, it 
was plausible to argue, had destroyed itself. There 
appeared no future for an aristocratic party that had 
surrendered itself to the mob; and Disraeli, with his 
inherited and temperamental antipathy to the Whigs, 
that close-fisted, rationalistic oligarchy, in whose chill 
shade all picturesque institutions withered, was glad of 
the conclusion. But it was equally idle to look to the 
Tories for aid, for Toryism seemed dead and buried. 
Europe, Disraeli was just then convinced, “has for the 
last three centuries been more or less in a State of transi- 
tion from feudal to federal (z.e., democratic) principles 
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of government.’ Was it wisdom to oppose the tide? 
Might it not be better frankly to embrace democracy, and 
find a home in it somehow (his was never a mind that 
fidgeted over logical bridge-building) for the more 
generous virtues of Toryism, concern for popular happi- 
ness and patriotic conservatism? Where but in such a 
fusion of values could an elementary principle of social 
order be found? There was always the chance that “ great 
spirits may yet arise to guide the groaning helm through 
the world of troubled waters—spirits whose proud destiny 
it may Still be at the same time to maintain the glory of 
the Empire and to secure the happiness of the people.’”* 
“Who,” inquired Isaac D’Israeli with bland sarcasm 
when he read this utterance, “ will be the proud spirit?” 

He had himself unwittingly done something already 
to help his son answer the question. In 1829 he had 
abandoned London and taken his family to live at 
Bradenham, an ancient gabled hall with terraces of yew, 
under the Chiltern Hills. The change brought to Benjamin 
none of the depression that besets the Cockney banished 
to the wilds. It was not only to his troubled nerves, but 
to the meditative and romantic Strains in his nature that 
the countryside brought peace and healing. He loved the 
shadowy old manor-house with its fires of blazing beech- 
logs; he never tired of watching the colours of the woods, 
and the taste he gained for gardening and woodcraft 
never left him. He made himself, too, an enthusiastic 
horseman, riding sometimes to hounds. On these pursuits, 
as on all that he did, he impressed his own exotic Stamp. 

1 “What is He?” in “ Whigs and Whiggism,” p. 22. 
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But however quaint the discrepancy between him and the 
squires he was one day to lead, he could claim to be 
genuinely a country gentleman. 

It was therefore with a certain local Standing that he 
was able to put himself forward at a bye-election during 
the summer of 1832 in the borough of High Wycombe, 
near his home. The mood—it can hardly be called a 
policy—with which he took the field has been described; 
like more pretentiously reasoned programmes, it was to 
prove malleable to electoral necessities. “I Start on the 
high Radical interest,” he announced to a friend, “and 
take down Strong recommendatory epistles from 
O’Connell, Hume, Burdett, and hoc genus.’ This 
ammunition, supplied from London by his friend Lytton 
Bulwer, another dilettante Radical, failed to do its work 
on the tiny electorate of the unreformed borough, who 
gave twenty of their thirty-two votes to the Whig Prime 
Minister’s son, Colonel Grey. A General Election on the 
new register was, however, approaching, and so Disraeli 
drove Straight ahead, conjuring the electors to “ rid your- 
selves of all that political jargon and factious slang of 
Whig and Tory—two names with one meaning—used 
only to delude you.” But the larger electorate of 
December was no more convinced than that of June. It 
returned two Whigs. Disraeli at once made a desperate 
snatch at a county seat, coming forward now “as the 
supporter of that great interest which is the only solid 
basis of the social fabric, and convinced that the sound 
prosperity of the country depends upon the prote¢ted 
industry of the farmer.” He perceived, however, that he 
was now poaching upon Tory land, and prudently with- 
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drew, to become a supporter of the official Tory candi- 
date.* He could not fail to see that his crooked course was 
laying him open to detra¢tion; not everyone would accept 
his maxim: “A great mind, that thinks and feels, is 
never inconsistent, and never insincere.” Accordingly, 
when in the spring of the following year he planned a 
candidature in Marylebone (which never actually took 
shape) he published in self-vindication the pamphlet 
“What is He?” from which extracts have been made. 
The public verdict amounted to underlining the attribu- 
tion on the title-page. It was only too evidently “By the 
Author of * Vivian Grey.’”’ 

The pose, which never succeeds in English politics, 
was, however, at that time the passport to the world of 
fashion. There Still lingered in London society the dandy 
tradition of Brummel and Byron. Its decadence, like that 
of all such modes, was even more baroque than its prime. 
The social exclusiveness and the hard polish of 
eighteenth-century manners were a fast-receding memory; 
everywhere the newly enriched middle class had pene- 
trated with its sentimentalism and showiness. Among the 
youth of fashion the whimsicality of the Regency bucks 
had given place to a ferocious pleasure in shocking the 
bourgeois invaders, a phase of which Lytton Bulwer’s 
“Pelham ”’ is an even more extravagant monument than 
“Vivian Grey.” But pothouse songs and cracksmen’s 
oaths could not raise the on of a tawdry epoch. It was 
the hour of bright vests, glittering watch-chains, and 
macassared ringlets, when the title offered to the queen 

1 “ What is He?” in “ Whigs and Whiggism,”’ p. 20. 
3. See Lite,” 1.5 ch: xi: 
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of the revels was not “most elegant” but “‘ most 
gorgeous” lady." 

The Countess of Blessington’s Park Lane mansion’? 
was the principal rendezvous of the dandies, and there, 
most resplendent of all, “ Disraeli the Younger” would 
be found. In the long library before dinner, among the 
Etruscan tripods and the royal blue vases that had 
adorned the Court of Marie Antoinette, the last rays of 
sunset, slanting across Hyde Park, would fall on the 
golden flowers of his waistcoat, on his black eye lurking 
in ambush, and his mouth twitching nervously as he 
marshalled his sarcasms. In the famous octagonal dining- 
room, while the green and gold lackeys moved about the 
table, the cascade of his curls gleamed in the mirrors 
between the white hands of D’Orsay and Bulwer’s cruel 
hooked face with its bush of red whisker. And as he 
tossed the conversation about, with a touch now dreamy, 
now profound, now satirical, his hostess would beam 
amply in her velvets, the American visitor would sigh for 
his notebook,’ and even the sullen brow of Lord Durham 
relax.* 

It was not in Seamore Place only that Disraeli exercised 
his lionhood. The saying arose that “ there is not a party 
that goes down without him.” He was a guest of the 


1 Cf. Mr. Whibley’s “ Thackeray,” ch. ii., for the taste of the 
period. 

? In Seamore Place. 

* N. P. Willis, who describes the scene in “ Pencillings By The 
Way.” 

“ Cf. Molloy, “The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington,” L., 
reat. L., ch. iv. 
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Lytton Bulwers, the St. Maurs, the Nortons. At the 
last of these houses Lord Melbourne, the assiduous 
cavaliere servente of its lovely mistress, opened his eyes 
at the apparition—Disraeli wore, perhaps, his black velvet 
coat and purple trousers seamed with gold braid. Lord 
Melbourne determined to draw him out. “‘ Well now, 
tell me, what do you want to be?” Pat came the retort: 
“T want to be Prime Minister.” ‘‘ No chance of that in 
our time,’ murmured Melbourne, with an apologetic 
sigh. “It is all arranged and settled.” 

But of all Disraeli’s successes the best were with the 
ladies. He could stand up in word-fence to that deadly old 
social duellist, Lady Cork, and force her to own him “ the 
best ton in London.” In the cavernous recesses of an opera 
box he would run on to romantic Lady Z. “ about poetry 
and Venice and Baghdad and Damascus”’ (she was “‘ very 
clever, £25,000, and domestic””—in fact, a possibility). 
He knew how to gratify the snub-nosed Sapphos of 
Brompton with a phrase as mysteriously enwrapped as the 
motto of a bon-bon, and somewhere in the background, 
ready for “‘ delicious little suppers after the opera,” smiled 
the enigma called “ Henrietta” in his diaries, who really 
might have been—were it not that “all my friends who 
married for love and beauty either beat their wives or live 
apart from them.” Besides these, he had been introduced 
at the Bulwers’, “by particular desire,” to a Mrs. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, “a pretty little woman, a flirt and a rattle; 
indeed, gifted with a volubility I should think unequalled, 
and of which I can convey no idea.” She told him at the 
end of her talk that she “liked silent, melancholy men.” 


1 For these and similar incidents see “ Life,” I., ch. xii, 
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He told her that “he had no doubt of it.”? Not one of 
the women could freeze out his cajolery. There was an 
electrical exhilaration in the approach of his lithe figure 
and pale face, in the quiver of his protrusive underlip, 
and the flames that would shoot from the cold, dark tarns 
of his eyes. Whoever you were, the manner of his address 
made you feel a queen. According as your mood was gay 
or sad or serious, he would tease you shamefully, or dis- 
close a wild grief, or blaze responsively to your own ideals. 
His favourite mot, “‘ Adventures are to the adventurous,” 
was never better exemplified than in a conversation with 
him, for you never knew where the next sentence would 
carry you. It was amazing that he could propound such 
plans with that grave air. And then, without warning, he 
would say things as embarrassing as if he had dropped 
on his knees to you before the whole room, sentiments 
for which somehow you could not scold him; he was such 
a ridiculous creature, and it was so charming of him to 
feel them. These friends of his Disraeli painted as the 
tantalizing, dangerous goddesses of Olympus in his 
Lucianic burlesque “Ixion in Heaven.’ From Mayfair, 
likewise, he doubtless drew the capricious little Proserpine 
of “The Infernal Marriage,”’ who, nothing awed by the 
gloomy conservatism of hell, asserts her queenship by 
banishing Cerberus, snubbing the Furies, and brightening 
the monotonous days of Sisyphus and Tantalus. 

But these parodies only relieved his spirit, which was 
meditating a more grandiose design. It was an idea that 
had come to him (he said) during his travels, when 
“ Sanding upon Asia, and gazing upon Europe, with the 

*)°> Lite, 3 Ly. p. 204. 
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broad Hellespont alone between us.”* The plains of Troy 
near by recalled the epic of the heroic age, and brought 
to mind how each great transformation of history had 
been interpreted by a great poem—the Roman Empire 
by the “ Aineid,” the flowering of medievalism by the 
“Divine Comedy,” the Reformation by “ Paradise Lost.” 
A poet was now surely called for to write the “ Revolu- 
tionary Epick,” and to give imaginative form to that con- 
flict between the Genius of Feudalism and the Genius of 
Democracy, which haunted Disraeli’s thoughts at this 
period. The plan of his poem was characteristic. The two 
spirits each plead their cause before the throne of Heaven, 
and are judged. “The decree of the Omnipotent is 
myStical;” that is to say, Disraeli did not know what to 
make of it. “It declares that a man is born of super- 
natural energies, and that whichever side he embraces will 
succeed, or to that effect;” in other words, the great thing 
is to make a mark of one sort or another. The epic would 
proceed to narrate the wars of Napoleon, the “ super- 
natural’ man whose energy was to supply the place of 
creeds and principles. ‘What do you think of it?” 
Disraeli asked Mrs. Austen. “The conception seems to 
me sublime. All depends on the execution.” He gave a 
taste of the execution to a party of friends after dinner. 
It might have passed muster in an age of petted minor 
poets, but between the sublimity of the theme and the 
aspect of the poet—his jewelled fingers, frilled shirt-front 
and shoes with red rosettes—the incongruity was too 
tickling. After Disraeli had retired a wag proceeded to 


1 Preface to “ Revolutionary Epick.” 
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burlesque his performance. There was a shout of laughter, 
and the “ Revolutionary Epick”’ was judged.* 

Yet beneath the foppish crust ran all the while the 
hidden river of flame. In a private diary that has survived 
only in a tattered shape the deeper broodings of these 
dandiacal days are recorded,” “ Nature,” he writes, “‘ has 
given me an awful ambition and fiery passions.” He 
sometimes felt tempted to lounge away the reSt of life 
in social trifling, for “all men of high imagination are 
indolent,” and excitement still brought the blood to his 
head and proSstrated him. Nevertheless, he predicted, 
“my career will probably be more energetic than ever, 
and the world will wonder at my ambition.” Pride would 
drive him if ambition drooped. “They shall not say I 
have failed.’”’ Whatever notoriety he had won so far, he 
was Still, he knew, only prowling round the citadel of 
success, in search of the weak point where he might force 
an entry. Even before the collapse of the “Epick,” he 
realized that literary fame would never satisfy him. “I 
am only truly great in action.” He knew that with a 
certainty untouched by the indisputable fact that he had 
so far failed in everything he had done. There was Still 
that impalpable, impassable barrier between him and the 
society he chafed to dominate. “‘ My mind is a continental 
mind. It is a revolutionary mind.” This was not a con- 
fession that he shared the ideology of Rousseau or 
Mazzini, even when he was grinding out the lines of the 
“Epick.” He admired a revolutionary as a jet of energy; 
there was one who at least broke and remoulded the 
routine of things to his will. Yet revolution laid waste the 
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picturesque treasure-house of history. Like a man with 
eyes for one woman only, the revolutionary sacrificed 
every romance but Liberty. That is, supposing he under- 
Stood the romance of it at all. “ The utilitarians in politics 
are like the Unitarians in religion: both omit imagination 
in their syStems, and imagination governs mankind.” 


CHAP TE Resy, 
WHIG AND TORY 


N the autumn of 1834 it was plain that the great Whig 

Ministry that had carried the Reform Bill was breaking 
up through inner dissensions. Disraeli during the summer 
had made the acquaintance of that tireless old Tory 
intriguer, Lord Lyndhurst. In the younger adventurer 
the ex-Lord Chancellor found a sympathetic spirit, and 
he drew Disraeli into a scheme for throwing the Govern- 
ment out by a snap vote on the reassembly of Parliament. 
Disraeli was to sound Lord Chandos, the member for 
Buckinghamshire, while Lyndhurst approached the Duke 
of Wellington. The web was hardly spun when its threads 
were snapped by one of those amazing transformation 
scenes that make the zest of English politics. On 
November 14, in the Pavilion at Brighton, King William 
IV., exercising for the last time in the history of the 
British Crown the prerogative of absolute monarchy, gave 
Lord Melbourne (who had succeeded Grey as Prime 
Minister) and his colleagues a curt dismissal from office. 
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The dramatic days that followed made a mark that was 
never effaced upon Disraeli’s imagination. The King’s 
summons reached Wellington, the Tory leader, at Strath- 
fieldsaye just as he was setting out to meet the hounds. 
He hurried to Brighton, and with military promptness 
formed his plan. The head of the Government in a 
reformed Parliament ought to sit in the Commons, and 
therefore Sir Robert Peel muSt be the Tory Prime 
Minister. A Mr. Hudson was despatched hot-foot to Rome, 
where Peel, who had never dreamed of such a change 
in the fortunes of his party, had gone for a Christmas 
holiday. Until his ally should effect a junction with him 
the Duke was prepared to hold the bridge of the political 
Mont St. Jean alone. Entrusting the Grand Seal to Lynd- 
hurst, he provisionally occupied in his own person all the 
other Cabinet offices, and sat down to hold them until the 
journey from Rome, which Still took, it has been noticed, 
almost as long as in Czsar’s day, should be accomplished. 
And now Disraeli, as the confidant of Lyndhurst, was 
able for the first time to watch at close quarters the 
thrilling bustle of a great political crisis. He saw London 
fill as by magic, listened to the flying rumours of the 
political clubs, watched Taper and Tadpole buzzing from 
buttonhole to buttonhole with whispered hints and 
pledges. “ At last he came—the great man in a great 
position, summoned from Rome to govern England,’” 
and, with a General Election imminent, the problem of 
Disraeli’s own position became urgent. He had begun by 
soliciting the aid of Lord Durham, whose democratic 
tendencies had done much to split the late Cabinet. But 
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“Radical Jack,” though he had been impressed by 
Disraeli’s table talk at Lady Blessington’s, was only 
politely vague, and Disraeli turned again to Lyndhurst 
and the Tories—‘‘a mighty impartial personage,” 
Greville remarked in his diary. 

In the end, as nobody would help him, Disraeli made 
one more of his desperate personal assaults on Wycombe. 
He grappled audaciously with the suspicion that cannot 
have been peculiar to Greville. 


“The truth is, gentlemen, a statesman is the creature 
of his age, the child of circumstances, the creation of his 
times. A statesman is essentially a practical character, and 
when he is called upon to take office he is not to inquire 
what his opinions might or might not have been upon 
this or that subject; he is only to ascertain the needful 
and the beneficial, and the most feasible measures are to 
be carried on. The fact is, the conduct and the opinions 
of public men at different periods of their career must 
not be too curiously contrasted in a free and aspiring 
country. The people have their passions, and it is even 
the duty of public men occasionally to adopt sentiments 
with which they do not sympathize, because the people 


must have leaders.’”* 


He then proceeded to an attack on the Whigs, in which 
he roused his hearers by the first of those bravura passages 
that were to be the secret of his future oratorical success. 
The Melbourne Cabinet, he declared, Still advertised 
itself as the great “Reform Ministry,” though it now 
retained hardly one of the men who were responsible for 
that celebrated measure. It was really as if Ducrow, the 
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circus rider, were to try to repeat his famous trick of 
riding six horses at once with half a dozen donkeys. 


“What a change! Behold the hero in the amphitheatre, 
the spangled jacket thrown on one side, the cork slippers 
on the other. Puffing, panting and perspiring, he pokes 
one sullen brute, thwacks another, cuffs a third, and curses 
a fourth, while one brays to the audience, and another 
rolls in the sawdust. Behold the late Prime Minister and 
the Reform Ministry—the spirited and snow-white steeds 
have gradually changed into an equal number of sullen 
and obstinate donkeys, while Mr. Merryman, who, like 
the Lord Chancellor (Brougham), was once the very life 
of the ring, now lies his despairing length in the middle 
of the &age, with his jokes exhausted and his bottle 


empty !’”* 


It went with a roar; but in spite of Ducrow and in 
spite of consistency—Disraeli came out in his usual place 
in the poll. 

The only consolation was that another opening must 
soon occur. The brief Tory Ministry fell in April, and 
once again Disraeli is seen flitting through the shadows 
of an exciting intrigue. It was nothing less than an 
attempt, engineered by Lyndhurst and the beautiful 
Mrs. Norton, to effect a coalition between Peel and the 
more conservative section of the Whigs led by Melbourne. 
It failed, and the Whigs renewed the alliance lately struck 
with O’Connell and the Irish at the Lichfield House 
conference, for the purpose of overthrowing Peel. The 
formation of the new Cabinet produced a by-election at 
Taunton, and this Disraeli was sent to fight as the recog- 
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nized Tory candidate. The bitterness of a fifth defeat was 
to some extent sweetened by a victory of another 
character. In the course of his campaign Disraeli had 
ironically quoted some of the abusive epithets the Whigs 
had been used to shower upon their ally O’Connell. The 
Irish chief, supposing that Disraeli was making this 
vituperation his own, at once responded in kind. After 
alluding to the letter of recommendation which his 
critic had requested from him (he declared) when first 
Standing at Wycombe, he taunted Disraeli with his Jewish 
blood, and ended by calling him “ the lineal descendant 
of the blasphemous robber who ended his career beside 
the Founder of the Christian faith.” Disraeli’s reply 
probably surprised the public. He promptly challenged 
O’Connell’s son to fight on behalf of his father, who had 
foresworn duelling from religious scruples after killing 
his man. When Morgan O’Connell declined, Disraeli 
addressed to the father, through the papers, the celebrated 
letter beginning, “I am one who will not be insulted, 
even by a Yahoo, without chastising it,” the rest of 
which to modern taste is made superfluous by the one 
sentence. “I thought you a very amusing, a very inter- 
esting, but a somewhat overrated man.” While the world 
enjoyed the ripost, Disraeli was inquiring of Morgan 
O’Connell whether he yet felt called upon to defend his 
father’s honour, and presently had the exquisite pleasure 
of finding himself arrested by the agency of his adver- 
saries, and bound over to keep the peace. He might 
fairly be “thankful that he had kicked all the 
O’Connells.” We are reminded of Contarini flinging his 
beaten enemy on the dunghill. 
66 
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Meanwhile there was nothing to do but wait on fortune 
and take such chances as offered of sniping Melbourne’s 
restored Whig administration in the Press. At the 
beginning of 1836 appeared in The Times the “ Letters 
of Runnymede,” a volley of squibs against the Govern- 
ment. Many of these were misfires, but Melbourne’s 
reputation Still carries the scar. He will never cease to 
wander disconsolately through the history-books as the 
§tatesman whose habit was “‘ to saunter over the destinies 
of a nation, and lounge away the glories of an empire.” 
There is more interest in the tractate entitled ‘“‘ A Vindi- 
cation of the English Constitution, in a Letter to a Noble 
and Learned Lord (Lyndhurst), by Disraeli the Younger,” 
and the pamphlet called ‘“‘ The Spirit of Whiggism.’”* 

Disraeli’s object of attack in these writings was that 
democratic philosophy, issuing from the French Revolu- 
tion, which the English utilitarians had elaborated into a 
pedantic system, and the Whig magnates were astutely 
wooing as a gale to bear their portly galleons along. He 
had, in facét, made his choice between the Genius of 
Feudalism and the Genius of Federalism (or Democracy), 
and, if it was determined in part by circumstances, it 
was also the choice to which his deepest instincts 
responded. 


* A nation is a work of art and a work of time. A 
nation is gradually created by a variety of influences— 
the influence of original organization, of climate, soil, 
religion, laws, customs, manners, extraordinary accidents 
and incidents in their history, and the individual character 
of their illustrious citizens. These influences create the 
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nation; these form the national mind, and produce in 
the course of centuries a high degree of civilization. If 
you destroy the political institutions which these in- 
fluences have called into force, and which are the 
machinery by which they constantly aét, you destroy the 


nation.’”* 


It is a fallacy to describe the House of Commons as 
the “‘ House of the People.” Historically the “Commons,” 
like the Lords spiritual and temporal, were an “ estate ”’; 
that is to say, a particular section of the King’s subjects, 
meeting in their House by representation. Outside the 
three eStates Stretched a mass of inarticulate and unrepre- 
sented folk who, together with them, made up “the 
people.” Even after its enlargement by the Reform A& 
of 1832 the constituency represented in the House of 
Commons was only a fraction of “‘ the people.” This part 
might be enlarged again without becoming the whole. 
Disraeli rejects the assumption of the “ Contrat Social ” 
that a nation consists merely of its living units, all having 
equal importance. A nation incorporates its past and bears 
the seeds of its future. The King is not merely a particular 
citizen holding a unique post; the bishops and the tem- 
poral peers are not mere aggregates of fortunate indi- 
viduals. Crown, Church, and nobility are the representa- 
tives and guardians of national values, material and 
spiritual, inherited from the past, and entailed for the 
benefit of the future. This the English nation has always 
confusedly realized. 


“Our revolutions are brought about by the passions of 
creative minds taking advantage, for their own aggran- 
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disement, of peculiar circumstances in our national pro- 
gress. They are never called for by the great body of the 
nation. Churches are plundered, long rebellions main- 
tained, dynasties changed, parliaments abolished; but 
when the storm is passed the features of the social land- 
scape remain unimpaired; there are no traces of the 
hurricane, the earthquake, or the volcano; it has been but 
a tumult of the atmosphere, that has neither toppled 
down our old spires and palaces nor swallowed up our 
cities and seats of learning, nor blasted our ancient woods, 
nor swept away our ports and harbours. The English 
nation ever recurs to its ancient inStitutions—the insti- 
tutions that have alike secured freedom and order; and 
after all their ebullitions we find them, when the sky is 
clear, again at work, and toiling on their eternal task of 
accumulation.’”* 


At the turning-point of his career Disraeli thus took 
his Stand with the many conservative thinkers, at home 
and abroad, who were reviving the organic and historical 
view of society against the atomic and abstract theory 
that had triumphed with the Revolution. He bases him- 
self on the reality of national character, and on the 
importance of national institutions as the great reservoirs 
of corporate energy. By making his reckoning in terms 
of the values created by history, he becomes the foe of 
all doétrines which reckon in terms of bare units and 
majorities. But he also refuses, from this, the first hour 
of his mature political convictions, to consider the un- 
enfranchised masses as the appropriate prey of caste or 
commerce. They were the raw material that should, by 
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prudent Stages (not “sectarian” revolutions like the 
Whig Reform Act), be incorporated in the expanding 
institutions of the nation. Their health and well-being 
were the condition of national Strength, their gradual 
enfranchisement the natural goal of progress. “Those 
who may imagine that I derive any satisfaction in eStab- 
lishing the narrow origin of our present more popular 
representation greatly mistake my character and opinions. 
I am not one of those who believe that the safety of the 
Constitution is consulted by encouraging an exclusive 
principle in the formation of the constituency of our 
third eState.”* From the exclusiveness shown, he main- 
tains, throughout its history by the Whig oligarchy 
Disraeli appeals to the national and “ really democratic” 
spirit of Toryism, especially as embodied in the policy and 
maxims of Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, author of 
“The Idea of a Patriot King.” 

In these pamphlets Disraeli’s whole political philosophy 
is disclosed in embryo; in them his whole course as a 
Statesman is implicit. He never deserted these lines, in- 
herent in the stru€ture of his mind. That throughout, in 
his history, in his rhetoric, in his emphases, there is a 
continual slight distortion of focus, which gives to the 
most national sentiments an outlandish flavour, is but 
to say that he was, after all, not of English ancestry. 
That the conservatism the pamphlets embody is one less 
of institutions than of ideals is but to say that it is an 
expression of the Hebrew genius. When Disraeli declares 
that “the English in politics are as the old Hebrews in 


religion—a favoured and peculiar people,” he is express- 
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ing his profound community of spirit with the nation in 
which he was, with all his ineradicable exoticism, securely 
planted. The English have taken the Hebrew Scriptures 
for their folk-lore and their saga, and, like the Jews, 
with their fluid transitions from the régimes of judges 
and prophets to those of kings and priests, they have 
always set the ideal above the forms in which it takes 
transitory shape. 

Meanwhile at the very moment of associating himself 
finally with the philosophy and the fortunes of Con- 
servatism, Disraeli cast a fleeting backward glance at the 
bright spirit of the Revolution, whom he could not quit 
without the offering of a last—and yet not the very last— 
garland. His novel “Venetia” appeared early in 1837. 
It was one of two, pressed from him by the urgency of 
his debts. Once again Sindbad’s incubus was spurring his 
flanks, refusing him the repose of a society fribble or a 
political failure. Disraeli’s creditors appear at this time to 
have been specially urgent and menacing. All the 
humiliating devices resorted to by spendthrifts of the 
period for eluding duns had to be tried, and for a while 
Disraeli lurked at Bradenham, dreading any day the 
supreme shame of “a sheriff’s officer in my own county.” 
In these circumstances a pen that had formerly enabled 
him to gain large sums by fiction could not reasonably 
be idle. Thus took shape “ Venetia,” the most perfect of 
Disraeli’s novels in literary form. It is an idealization of 
the lives of Byron and Shelley, both of whom appear in 
it under fictitious names, while the chief events of their 
careers are ingeniously “pooled” and redistributed. 


Thus Byron drowns with Shelley, and Shelley undergoes 
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a less sombre version of Byron’s divorce. Shelley again 
(as Lord Herbert) accepts a title, and also learns to defend 
his revolutionary ideals with a robustness of judgment 
that carries a flavour of Goethe. Byron (Cadurcis) in 
return sows his wild oats of youth, without the sinister 
hand he showed in real life. Both live, and are matched 
by feminine figures drawn with even surer mastery. 
Herbert’s injured wife, Lady Annabel, bears her burdens 
with exalted resignation, but with human touches of 
narrowness and self-assurance. Her daughter Venetia is 
saved from insipidity by a charming endowment of 
Disraelian wilfulness. There are scenes, like that of 
Venetia’s meeting with her father, which tantalize the 
reader with the thought that, just as Disraeli was aban- 
doning the serious pursuit of letters, he was learning to 
Strike his quarry without swerving. 

That cannot be said so confidently of “ Henrietta 
Temple,” which appeared a little before “ Venetia.” It 
is just a pretty love romance, the chief interest of which is 
that, like ‘“‘ Venetia,” it is a farewell tribute. In the 
autumn of 1836, as he was completing his portrait of 
the imaginary Henrietta, Disraeli registered in his diary 
the fact that he had “ parted for ever” from the real one; 
he gives no hint whether it was because he did not care 
enough or because he cared too much. There is the 
accent of leave-taking, too, in the flattering picture of his 
dandy friend D’Orsay as Count Alcibiades de Mirabel, for 
now Disraeli’s “ lionhood”’ was coming to its close. The 
mistress of his Sterner wooing was at last about to yield. 
On the night of June 19, 1837, William IV. died at 
Windsor. The next morning Disraeli accompanied Lord 
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Lyndhurst on his way to the first Council of the new 
Queen at Kensington. When the aged, world-worn Sstriver 
rejoined him after the ceremony it was with a glistening 
eye and a Strangely softened mien. During the drive back, 
Lyndhurst broke into an account of the memorable scene 
in the Red Saloon. From these eloquent lips Disraeli 
learned what he was one day to embellish with rhetoric 
of his own. He realized how from Windsor Castle with 
its tragic ghosts, where the rough old King lay dead, the 
centre of English life had shifted to a “palace in a 
garden.” There a child in a black robe had Stepped alone 
into the rigid assembly of notables, and brought with her 
to the Council Board a light that had ceased to shine 
upon the English throne since it played upon the melan- 
choly head of Charles I. To one pair of eyes, at least, 
though absent from the chamber, that magic gleam was 
plainly visible. The usage of the time prescribed a General 
Election on the demise of the Crown. Disraeli found 
himself fighting one of the two seats for Maidstone, side 
by side with Mr. Wyndham Lewis, the husband of the 
pretty little woman who had amused him by her chatter 
at the Bulwers, and who had not forgotten her “ silent, 
melancholy man.” The eleétion went turbidly to shouts 
of “Old Clo’!” and “Shylock!” but at last the grimy 
game was worth the candle. At eleven o’clock on the 
morning of July 27, Disraeli was able to send off to his 
anxious sister the figures: : 


Lewis - - - - 707 
Disraeli - cee OLO 
Colonel Thompson - 412 
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Two days later Mrs. Wyndham Lewis wrote an excited 
letter to her brother. ‘‘ Mark what I say,” she babbled; 
“mark what I prophesy: Mr. Disraeli will in a very few 
years be one of the greatest men of his day. . . . They 


call him my Parliamentary protégé.’”* 
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END OF BOOK I. 
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CHAPTER | 
THE TWO NATIONS 


oF. VICTORIA’S first Parliament represented 
an England dominated by one great fact—the 
Industrial Revolution. The inventions that had within the 
last seventy years substituted coal and iron for wood, 
Steam for man or horse power, machinery for handicrafts, 
had broken up the old forms of society. The two chief 
features of the new order were the rise of a middle-class 
power to confront the established oligarchy of land- 
owners and the growth of a vast new urban population. 
The captain of industry, the master-manufacturer, was in 
most cases a man who had mounted by his own efforts 
from a humble place to wealth and authority. He despised 
tradition, for he had broken with the past. The territorial 
aristocracy he hated as his rivals in power and the obstacle 
to his economic supremacy. By money he had risen and 
thriven, and money was for him the ultimate reality. 
That money should pass from hand to hand in that free 
competition which gives victory to the strongest was his 
all-sufficing social ideal, and hence Jaissez-faire, the waiv- 
ing of all restrictions on the freedom of commercial inter- 
course, became his gospel. To buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market, to secure from the worker the 
longest hours for the shortest wage, to see that no handi- 
cap prevented the swiftest and the strongest from winning 
the race for wealth, was (as the theories of the economists 
agreed with his own inclination in asserting) an en- 
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lightened selfishness conformed to the laws of Nature, 
and as such a guarantee of general well-being. 

At the bidding of such men, reinforced by the policy 
of enclosure that had darkened the lot of the peasant, a 
change was passing over the face of the country. The 
rural areas were being depopulated, and the labourers 
were swarming into the towns. The days of homework in 
the cottages were over; toil must now be done, under the 
harsh discipline of factories, in cities that were either the 
creations of industrialism or swollen overgrowths of 
ancient towns, both designed purely to meet business 
needs, without civic self-respeét or care for beauty. Here, 
pent in small brick houses, as uniform as prison cells, the 
workers were herded without social consideration or 
corporate rights, mere privates in the army of industry. 
Poisoned by the atmosphere of nauseous courts and alleys, 
kept on the lowest wage at which life could be sustained, 
exhausted by excessive hours of labour, they were being 
sullenly brutalized, and the physique of the nation im- 
perilled. A race of misshapen Nibelungs was forming from 
men with limbs twisted by continuous Strain in mills, 
women forced, even in maternity, to drag coal-trucks to 
which they were harnessed half-naked like beasts, 
children Stunted and tortured from their first years by 
factory toil, by lonely watches in the blackness of the pits, 
or the suffocating agony of climbing chimneys for sweeps. 
In 1834 the tribulations of the needy were deepened by 
the new Poor Law, which was framed and administered 
with unpitying rigour. It had been the efforts of these 
suffering masses that had carried through the great 
Reform Bill, and now they realized that they had duped 
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themselves. They had gained no organ for redressing 
their grievances, but redistributed power among their 
masters. 

The Whigs had already Struck their bargain with 
triumphant industrialism. They had carried Reform 
which gave the middle class preponderance in Parlia- 
ment, and employed themselves since then in remodelling 
the Poor Law, in deStroying the old oligarchic munici- 
palities, of which the strings had been pulled by the 
territorial aristocracy, and in reorganizing the revenues 
of the Church, which, as it Stood, was almost a branch 
of the landed interest. The Tories were seeking to Strike, 
if they could, a Still better bargain. Peel, their leader, 
himself a manufacturer’s grandson, knew that Toryism 
could only be saved by meeting the spirit of a reforming 
age. He had already shown his inclinations by abolishing 
the brutalities of the old criminal law, by his startling 
conversion to the policy of Catholic emancipation, and by 
his pledge, on taking office in 1834, that he would never 
obstruct “ the correction of proved abuses and the redress 
of real grievances.” To some observers it seemed that he 
was by mental constitution a Whig who had strayed into 
the wrong camp. But Peel had nothing of the Whig about 
him. Neither by family nor clientage was he attached to 
the great Whig houses. His shadowy and fluctuating 
mind, his bewildered compassion for the toilers, and his 
profound if unpicturesque piety, were all remote from 
the jaunty Whig philosophy with its sarcastic irreligion 
and its arrogant class consciousness. From his early access 
to administrative office Peel had acquired, as an indelible 
Stamp, the official mind. He had the reticence, the 
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machine-like drive, the sense of professional infallibility, 
the adroitness in avoiding self-committal or covering false 
moves that mark the accomplished bureaucrat. His 
speeches at their highest flights of rhetoric have the dull 
verbosity of departmental correspondence. He lacked 
original ideas or wide conceptions, but was dexterous in 
giving working shape to ideas gained from the men of 
bolder genius to whom he listened attentively in the 
House. He let himself be modelled, without perceiving 
it, by the opinion of the day, and, having always the next 
practical Step alone in view, was unaffected (except to be 
grieved) by the taunts of inconsistency that his frequent 
changes of ground provoked. A rolling snowball of 
success had piled up for him by now an immense prestige, 
which was nowhere stronger than in the reformed House 
of Commons. On the middle-class spirit of this assembly, 
far more surely than he could have done upon the more 
cultivated Parliament it had replaced, he was wont to 
play, it was said, “‘as upon a fiddle.” As he moved from 
the bar to his seat, with the lithe tread of some great cat, 
his eye gleaming warily in his haughty, beaked face, the 
House, realizing his knowledge, his versatility, and his 
power of sarcastic retort, acknowledged each year with 
deeper submission its master. 

On December 7, 1837, the Commons were in a Stormy 
mood. The night before there had been a disorderly 
outburst between Irish and Conservatives, during which 
the reins of control had been contemptuously snatched 
from the feeble hands of Speaker Abercrombie. This 
evening the debate opened ominously with a querulous 
complaint, rounded off by a threat of resignation, from 
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the Chair. The wrangle was then resumed by Smith 
O’Brien, and presently O’Connell let loose one of his 
cataracts of abusive eloquence. As he sat down, the House 
saw a Strange figure rise, almost immediately behind the 
seat occupied by Peel as leader of the Opposition. It was 
dressed in a bottle-green frock-coat and loudly patterned 
pantaloons, and displayed on its waistcoat, as in a pawn- 
shop window, a glittering cuirass of chains. A face pallid 
with excitement was lit by burning, black eyes, and 
crowned with oiled curls that fell upon the cheek. 
Members listened in testy wonder while this apparition 
(seemingly from “Roberto Il Diavolo”’) elaborately 
begged their indulgence for a maiden speaker, mis-Stated 
a point made by O’Connell, and, sharply corrected by 
the Radical statistician Hume, floundered in explanations. 
Presently came an allusion to O’Connell’s “ majestic 
mendicancy,” and at the combination of sonorous phrases 
with gestures meant to be Stately but spoilt by nervous- 
ness, amusement gained on the House, which began to 
fire off scoffing interruptions. When, however, the orator 
advanced what seemed to his hearers the preposterous 
paradox that since the Reform Bill “ the stain of borough- 
mongering had only assumed a deeper and darker hue,” 
it was felt that he was becoming a bore, and there was 
an outburst of derision, angrily prolonged by the Irish. 
Thereafter little was heard of the speech but such broken, 
delicious phrases as “ When the bell of our cathedral 
announced the death of a monarch . . . the grave of 
Toryism was dug . . . the hurried Mr. Hudson rushed 
into the chambers of the Vatican . . . nothing is so easy 
as to laugh ”’—a fragment that won shouts of approba- 
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tion. At last, when the speaker turned to the Treasury 
Bench, where Lord John Russell listened, a frail figure 
buried under the brim of his enormous hat, and pictured 
“the noble lord from his pedestal of power wielding in 
one hand the keys of St. Peter and waving with the 
other ” a great wave of laughter engulfed the end 
of his sentence. For a moment he seemed to Struggle in 
the surf; then, straightening himself, cried in a voice that 
cut through the uproar, and Startling the House by its 
fury and its power, these parting words: “I sit down 
now, but the time will come when you will hear me.” 
Lord Stanley promptly rose from the front Opposition 
Bench, ignoring with scornful lip the young Tory 
member’s catastrophe, and the House, having laughed 
itself into good humour, settled down to listen to him. 
Mr. Disraeli’s Parliamentary début was over. 

It had nevertheless been remarked that while the 
member for Maidstone struggled with his misfortunes, 
Sir Robert Peel, screwed round in his seat, had watched 
him critically, and encouraged him with applause. And 
it was, perhaps, a similar inkling that a misjudgment 
had been made which led the Attorney-General to 
approach the discomfited jouster with consolation in the 
lobby. Using delicate taét, he professed his curiosity to 
know the end of the orator’s shattered apostrophe. “In 
one hand the keys of St. Peter,” he queried deferentially, 
and in the other———?” “In the other,” replied Disraeli, 
with a gleam of sad but irrepressible satisfaction, “in the 
other the cap of liberty, Sir John.’”* 

There was nothing for it but to take to heart his aged 
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father’s warning—“ theatrical graces will not do for the 
House of Commons ”’—and to woo the ear of Parliament 
with orthodox dulness. Meanwhile the new reign pre- 
sented a moving spectacle. With its opening the last traces 
of the eighteenth century disappeared. Victoria seemed 
an exquisite embodiment of the sandalled simplicity with 
which the Romantic age was making war on artifice and 
polished vice. All who were brought in contact with the 
new Sovereign after her disagreeable predecessors were 
enchanted. There was an appeal in her smallness and 
girlishness, in the ardour of her prominent blue eyes, and 
the impetuousness of her disposition. The insipidity that 
might have marked a maiden of her secluded upbringing 
was lost in the surprising dignity with which she assumed 
her queenship, like a child who enters, after long dream- 
ing, its fairyland. Negleét or presumption were checked 
with acid severity, and the young Queen’s firmness in 
maintaining her privacy, and taking her decisions only 
after lonely meditation, cast a spell of mystery around 
her. Even the stony waste of Croker’s heart was moistened ; 
even the bleak features of Carlyle relaxed when in the 
Green Park he saw “her little Majesty taking her bit of 
a departure for Windsor . . . frail cockle on the black, 
bottomless deluges.’’* 

The Coronation sealed this change of sentiment 
towards the throne. It was settled that Victoria should 
not be crowned with the maimed and penurious rites that 
had satisfied her homely predecessor, nor yet with the 
rococo splendour amid which George IV., attired in the 
costume of Bluff King Hal, had been tremblingly 


1 Froude’s “Thomas Carlyle,” I., p. 135. 
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anointed with his ears pricked for the dreadful sound 
of Queen Caroline knocking at the Abbey doors. For 
Victoria it was decided that the solemn Coronation 
service should be restored unabridged, and that in place 
of the gaudy banquet in Westminster Hall there should 
be a great outdoor procession. Disraeli, who was in the 
Abbey, found the pageant “ without exception the most 
splendid, various, and interesting affair at which I ever 
was present.” There were, no doubt, minor defedts. 
Melbourne officiated ‘“‘ with his coronet cocked over his 
nose, his robes under his feet, and holding the great 
sword of State like a butcher,’ and Lord Ward was 
discernible in a retiring room “ drinking champagne out 
of a pewter pot, his coronet cocked aside, his robes dis- 
ordered, and his arms akimbo, the very picture of 
Rochester.”’ But these blemishes were effaced by the 
majesty of the Queen, her look of consecration, and the 
womanly solicitude with which she came forward with 
outstretched hand when old Lord Rolle fell down the 
Steps in making his homage—leading the foreign on- 
lookers to suppose that his tumble was “a tenure by 
which he held his barony.”* Afterwards the Queen drove 
through crowded Streets for three miles in joyful pro- 
gress. “The great merit of this Coronation,” Greville 
noted, “is that so much was done for the people: to 
amuse and interest them seems to have been the 
principal object.” Disraeli will not have failed to notice 
it, too. a 

Among his friends there was one who could take no 
part in the festivities. Mrs. Wyndham Lewis had been 
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for three months a widow. Between her “ Parliamentary 
protégé”? and herself, during her husband’s lifetime, 
relations had been playfully cordial, with, perhaps, a 
dash of innocent flirtation. After his sudden death their 
friendship took a deeper note, for Disraeli exerted himself 
earnestly to console her. When at the end of her regula- 
tion year of mourning the indebted member for Maid- 
Stone married on August 28, 1839, the elderly widow with 
her house in Park Lane and her comfortable income of 
£4,000 a year, the world drew the obvious deduction. 
It was one that Mrs. Disraeli herself seemed ready to 
allow. “‘ Dizzy,” she used to say, “married me for my 
money, but if he had the chance again he would do it 
for love.” Yet the world was mistaken, and Mrs. Disraeli 
was mocking them. 

Mary Anne Evans, when, as the daughter of a poor 
Devon gentleman, she won the hand of the wealthy Con- 
servative member for Cardiff, Wyndham Lewis, had a 
piquant face, fired by large, wistful eyes and framed in 
clustering curls. In middle age she retained her vivacity, 
as well as the beautiful, tapering hands which Disraeli 
always admired in women. That she was forty-five was 
a matter of sincere indifference to a man whose passions 
were cerebral, and who was quite ready to fall in love 
with a great-grandmother if her spirit were youthful 
enough. Mrs. Lewis had the pert and rattling tempera- 
ment that always put him on his mettle, together with a 
scatter-brained naiveté that corresponded to the underly- 
ing simplicity in his own nature. A mind fatigued with 
the elusive differences between the Whigs and the Tories 
found refreshment in a mind that could never clearly 
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distinguish between the Greeks and the Romans. How 
deeply she adored his cleverness she was not the woman 
to conceal from such an observer. With her quicksilver 
charm and gusty moods, her generous passions and pro- 
voking eccentricities, the ardent widow was as tantalizing 
a creature as his imagination could conceive. Love with 
him was ever an affair of kindled and exasperated fancy, 
and here was a goddess of fantasy to be wooed. When he 
had tamed her with a touch of the hardness he could 
command in his most sentimental hours—for he had no 
intention of coming to 29, Park Lane as a lackey or a 
lap-dog—a union that proved entirely happy began. Mary 
Anne was not a helpful wife for a politician, for she 
lacked brains, tact, and respeét for convention. But her 
husband, who had chosen to climb by bizarre paths, could 
bear with equanimity the burden of a bizarre wife. There 
grew up between them a deep tenderness. Feather-brained 
as she was, there was no suffering she would not endure 
in silence to save him from an hour’s anxiety; and there 
is probably no sacrifice, even of ambition, from which he 
would have shrunk to secure her happiness. 

The year of Disraeli’s marriage was a gloomy one for 
England. Already the personal popularity of the Queen 
was clouded. Her obstinacy in bringing the Whigs back 
to office, after their resignation through a dwindling 
majority, by her personal will at the “ Bedchamber 
Crisis”? led to her being pursued at Ascot by shouts of 
“Mrs. Melbourne!’’ The populace, at the same time, its 
endurance Strained to breaking-point by bad harvests, 
was seeking redress by its own might. The “People’s 
Charter” had been published in 1838, and, though its 
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demands were not extravagant, the temper of its 
adherents was menacing. Vast meetings began to gather 
by torchlight, at which the advice to arm was freely 
given. At the beginning of the Session of 1839 a National 
Convention (in plain words, a Revolutionary Parliament) 
met in London. It seemed as if the ‘‘ Two Nations”’ into 
which the English were being cleft, the privileged and 
the poor, were about to fly at each other’s throats, and the 
upheaval of the Reform days to recur. 

In February the huge petition to the House of 
Commons, prepared by the “ National Convention,” was 
pathetically brought down to Westminster on a triumphal 
car, where a special machine was required to trundle its 
vast bulk, bearing a million and a half of signatures, up to 
the table of the House. The Commons were inclined to 
be facetious at the expense of the rival assembly sitting 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern; but Disraeli, who had 
by now learned to hold their ear, rebuked this mood. 
Chartism (he told them) was a symptom of grave evils, 
the protest of men with genuine grievances. The trouble 
could be traced to the Reform Bill, which had created a 
fresh ruling class that failed to recognize its responsi- 
bilities, and tried by the new Poor Law to shuffle off its 
duty to its neighbour upon a Central Board. It was not 
the old aristocracy, or the Corn Laws by which the landed 
class were protected, that had provoked the popular out- 
break, but the middle-class supremacy that the Whigs 
were hoping to make permanent. When the Chartists 
answered the contempt of Parliament by riots in Bir- 
mingham that made the place look like a pillaged city, 
Disraeli coolly walked into the lobby with two other 
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members to vote against the creation of a new police 
force there, and reminded the Whig Government, which 
was now calling so fiercely for more truncheons, of the 
time when “ we were told 200,000 men were to march from 
Birmingham to assist the decision of the other House of 
Parliament ’’ over the Reform Bill. Even the mass attack 
made by the Chartists on Newport in the autumn, which 
resembled a rebellion rather than a riot, did not shake 
his sense of the hypocrisy of the governing class. The 
Chartists would one day learn that “in a country so 
aristocratic as England even treason, to be successful, 
must be patrician . . . although Jack Straw was hanged 
a Lord John Straw may become Secretary of State.” 
To Charles Attwood, the Chartist leader, who wrote to 
thank him for the stand he had made, he explained that 
his motives were Conservative and national. “The 
national character is more important than the Great 
Charter or trial by jury,” and it was being threatened, 
Disraeli held, by a “ miserable minority.’”* 

Chartism had, nevertheless, been bludgeoned for the 
moment into quiescence, and already a new agitation, 
engineered by middle-class theorists, was beginning to 
draw the red herring of the Corn Laws across the trail 
of social reform. But the Whig Government could not 
recover its fading prestige. More bad harvests and 
repeated deficits brought it to a defeat on its Budget in 
1841. An appeal to the country yielded a Strong Con- 
servative majority, and the Whigs at last consented to 
vacate the seats they had held so long. Any hope that the 
Queen might again intervene to save them was idle. 

1 “Life,” IL, p. 88. 
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Victoria was no longer the petulant little Princess who 
had audaciously defied Peel in the “ Bedchamber Crisis.” 
She had become the submissive Hausfrau of an adored 
German husband, and there was to be no more terma- 
gancy at a Court that was already assuming the gravity 
of a Teutonic Residenz. The Prince Consort himself 
negotiated a compromise on the question of the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber with Sir Robert Peel, whose gifts he 
deeply admired. Thus opened the great Conservative 
administration of the forties. 

The decline of the Whig Ministry had, however, been 
illuminated by a single ray of glory, won for it by its 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston. In 1839 the eyes of 
Europe were again turned anxiously upon the Strange 
Egyptian despot whom Disraeli had interviewed in the 
spring of 1831. Since those days Mehemet Ali had 
wrested Palestine and Syria from his nominal suzerain, 
the Sultan at Constantinople, and had forced the Porte, 
as the price of Russian aid in the defence of its capital, 
to conclude with the Tsar the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, 
closing the Straits at Constantinople to the ships of war 
of all nations but Russia. Now war had broken out 
again between the Sultan and his vassal. Ibrahim Pasha, 
Mehemet’s son, destroyed the Turkish army in the 
Taurus, and the Sultan’s fleet, sent to bombard Alex- 
andria, went over to the Egyptian side. Palmerston, 
tenaciously rooted in the Foreign Office dogma that the 
Turkish Empire was the bulwark of British dominion 
in India, to which it closed the roads against Stronger 
States, resolved to Strike at the power of Mehemet Ali. 
He had in his pocket a careful report from his agent, 
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Dr. Bowring, exposing the weakness of the Pasha’s 
régime behind its impressive facade, and when he found 
that France would not join a European concert against 
its protégé, Mchemet, he determined to act for himself. 
In the autumn of 1840, by agreement with Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, a British squadron captured Acre— 
which had defied Napoleon and cost Ibrahim six months 
to reduce in 1831—after a bombardment of only three 
hours. A mixed force of British marines and Turks 
defeated Ibrahim in the Lebanon, and British ships sailed 
to Alexandria with a message to Mehemet that, unless 
he yielded, their guns, already trained, would blow his 
palace to bits. Thus within a few weeks the empire of 
the modern Pharaoh had crumbled to dust. Only the 
shadow of his once-victorious army dragged itself out of 
Syria, which, together with the rest of his conquests 
outside Africa, he had to abandon. The Treaty of London, 
which the four Powers concluded with Turkey at the 
same time, reversed the provisions of Unkiar Skelessi, to 
the satisfaction of Britain, by excluding the ships of war 
of all nations alike from the Dardanelles. 

Disraeli never forgot Palmerston’s brilliant Stroke. It 
lingered in his imagination as a glittering exemplar of 
imperial policy in the East. Seven years later he will be 
found still celebrating it in “'Tancred.” 


“When we consider the position of the Minister at 
home, not only deserted by Parliament, but abandoned 
by his party and even forsaken by his colleagues; the 
military occupation of Syria by the Egyptians; the rabid 
demonstrations of France; that an accident of time or ~ 


space, the delay of a month or the gathering of a Storm, 
go 
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might alone have baffled all his combinations; it is 
difficult to fix upon a page in the history of this country 


which records a superior instance of moral intrepidity.’””* 


CHAPTERVII 
MANCHESTER GOODS 


HE first Session of the new Government had a 

hapless prelude for Disraeli. Returned this time as 
member for Shrewsbury, he had grounds for hoping that 
Peel would give him office. The Conservative chief had 
always applauded his speeches, and had invited him to 
the sittings of his “‘ shadow Cabinet.” Yet the days passed 
and he received no summons. Taper and Tadpole flitted 
round, laden with mystery, but no message came for 
Disraeli. At length he resolved to write. He reminded 
Peel that since 1834 he had fought four contests for the 
party, and declared that, after all his efforts, to be un- 
recognized now was “an intolerable humiliation.” He 
was right. It appears that intrigue had been at work. 
Peel would have found a place for Disraeli but for the 
opposition of Lord Stanley, who put it plainly that “if 
that scoundrel were taken in he would not remain him- 
self.”? It is doubtful if the situation was improved by 
a note to Peel from Mrs. Disraeli, protesting that “‘ my 
husband’s political career is for ever crushed if you do 
not appreciate him,” and referring to “more than 


1 “ 'Tancred,” Book III, ch. vi. 
2 See the Press, January 7, 1854. 
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£40,000”’ spent at Maidstone “through my influence 
only.” Peel replied to Disraeli with his usual dry polite- 
ness, denying that any promise of office had been given, 
and, Disraeli beating a Stately retreat, explained that his 
grievance was not material, but moral. “Not to be 
appreciated may be a mortification; to be balked of a 
promised reward is only a vulgar accident of life, to be 
borne without a murmur.”’* In writing thus Disraeli was 
sincere. If Peel had sent for him, and expressed regret 
that he had at the moment no place for him, he would 
almost certainly not have borne rancour. Many times he 
was to show that he was ready to forego place if con- 
fidence were accorded. Meanwhile, Peel mechanically 
added this little correspondence to the vast Store of docu- 
ments that he was prudently used to keep against future 
contingencies. Then he set his broad shoulder to the task 
of lifting the nation from the financial and commercial 
morass in which it seemed fast Stuck. 

The economic system of Great Britain at this date was 
Still faithful in principle to the maxims by which English 
policy had been guided in the past. It rested on the belief 
that Government should watch over the economic life of 
the country for the sake both of its prosperity and its 
security. The Corn Laws restrained the import of foreign 
grain in order both to fortify the position of the landed 
class, then the pivot of social order, and to secure a supply 
of food in time of war. Timber was protected as a 
principal home growth and a necessity for shipbuilding. 
The Navigation Acts, keeping the carrying trade from 
and to Great Britain and her colonies wholly to British 


* “Life,” II., pp. 118-120. 
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bottoms, at once safeguarded another national industry 
and bred a race of seamen for national defence. The 
“colonial system,” maintaining for the Mother Country 
the monopoly of trade with her colonies, aimed both at 
the extension of commerce and at imperial aggrandize- 
ment. 

Although the empire of England had been built up in 
this way on ruthless self-protection and monopoly, there 
had been since the middle of the eighteenth century a 
tendency to feel the irksomeness rather than the benefit 
of the system. This was partly the fruit of experience. 
A too rigid enforcement of the Navigation Aéts, prevent- 
ing the colonies from having their own mercantile 
marine, had played a large part in the loss of the 
American colonies. Again, the immense impulse to 
manufacture given by the mechanical inventions of the 
period had increased the demand for raw materials and 
for foreign markets. England, with her enormous Start 
over her competitors in machinery and mineral wealth, 
seemed destined to become “ the workshop of the world,” 
to which the nations would bring their raw produce, to 
receive in return her finished articles of manufacture; 
and this dazzling future she seemed to be risking in the 
name of Protection. Not only was material from 
abroad kept out by means of tariffs; foreign countries, 
hindered from selling their produce (especially foodstuffs) 
to England, were unable in consequence to buy English 
manufactures. They were driven back upon themselves 
and compelled to create competitive manufactures at 
home. Besides these inconveniences of a system not 
flexible enough for the needs of the day, there was in 
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the air an abstraét theory hodtile to legislative interference 
with the “natural” course of trade. It was a particular 
application of the general philosophy of Jaissez-faire. 
The “ physiocratic ” school of Turgot in France had paved 
the way for Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” the 
parent of a political economy which he would have been 
too canny to follow to its extremer lengths. Smith indeed 
believed in “‘the obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty,” but he realized that to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market was not the sole concern of 
national economics, since he owned (in extenuation of the 
Navigation Acts) that “defence is of much more im- 
portance than opulence.” Nevertheless, he had given a 
shock to accepted ideas, and, among other things, had 
insinuated into the public mind a doubt of the wisdom 
of maintaining a colonial empire, which seemed an 
attempt to keep commerce in artificial channels.* 

During the first decades of the nineteenth century, the 
laissez-faire theory was Steadily pervading the mental 
atmosphere. Even those who distrusted it as an abstract 
theory were alive to the need of correéting the anomalous 
parts of the existing protective system. In the Tory 
Government of 1825 Huskisson had, without encountering 
serious opposition, carried a sweeping reduction of duties 
on foreign manufactured goods and raw materials. The 
result of this remodelling of the tariff, coinciding as it 
did with a relaxation in the Stringency of the Navigation 
Aéts, was to confer upon the Corn Laws an invidious 
prominence. They seemed to stand out as a monument 

1 See the discussion in Bernard Holland’s ‘“‘ The Fall of Pro- 
tection.” 
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of class selfishness. In 1815 the agricultural interest had 
secured a measure prohibiting the import of grain until 
wheat had risen to 80s. the quarter, an exorbitance which 
discredited the class that demanded it. The whole system 
was remodelled in 1828, when the “sliding scale”’ was 
introduced. Its aim was to keep the price at about 65s., 
the sluice gates of the tariff controlling import being 
opened or closed in the degree to which the price rose or 
sank from that pivot figure. In 1835 it was down to 
39s. 4d., but a run of bad harvests beginning in the year 
of the Queen’s accession forced it up in 1839 to over 70s. 
A great Strategical opportunity was thereby opened to the 
manufacturing interest. 

The hostility of this class to the Corn Laws was two- 
fold: economic and political. Economically, protection 
prevented the spread of commerce by debarring foreign 
nations from the exchange of foodstuffs against the manu- 
factures of England, while it further handicapped the 
English manufacturer (so it was alleged) in the contest of 
cheapness with his rivals by raising the rate of wages to 
meet the dearness of food. Politically the Corn Laws were 
even more distasteful. They were the prop of the terri- 
torial aristocracy with which the middle class was 
engaged in a prolonged duel for power. If the Reform 
Bill had been a deep disillusionment to the masses, so in 
a measure had it proved to the middle class. While in- 
creasing their strength in the House, it had been in- 
geniously drafted so as to hold them in check by a Strong 
territorial element, for it was the work, after all, of great 
Whig landowners. The consequence was that, after the 
Reform Aét as before it, Ministries were composed chiefly 
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of aristocrats and their clients. The only hope left was to 
turn the flank of the landed class by smiting it in its 
economic supremacy. And for the purposes of this cam- 
paign could not the populace, at present menacing the 
whole social order with their crazy “ Charter,” be enlisted 
with the manufa¢turing class under the seductive banner 
of “Cheap Bread”? At the critical hour this policy 
found its champion. 

Richard Cobden was the son of a Sussex yeoman of 
impecunious habit, upon whom “ poverty oozed in with 
gentle swiftness and lay about him like a dull cloak.”* 
Compelled to earn his own living in youth, Richard be- 
came a clerk in a London warehouse and then a com- 
mercial traveller. The success he won by his geniality, 
intelligence, and plausibility enabled him in time to set 
up in partnership for himself, and eventually to take a 
Lancashire fa¢tory for printing calicoes. Once brought 
within the radius of Manchester and its genius, Cobden 
became an enthusiastic admirer of the new induStrialism. 
Never was there a more fervid believer in utilitarianism 
and laissez-faire, or one whose naive goodness came 
nearer making a moral inspiration of these principles. 
Commerce became Cobden’s gospel; and whatever he 
embraced as his faith he had the art of investing with a 
certain fraternal and affecting glamour. He had travelled 
in the New and the Old World with his peculiar measur- 
ing-tape always in hand. “‘ What beauty,” he cried as he 
sailed into New York Harbour, “ will this inner bay of 
New York present centuries hence, when wealth and 
commerce shall have done their utmost to embellish the 


1 Morley, “ Life of Cobden” (1881), I., p. 3. 
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scene.”* In Egypt he groaned over the waste of the 
Pyramids. “The third of this weight of material and less 
than a tenth part of the labour sufficed to construct the 
most useful public work in England.’ He came home 
with the conviction that his country was a very badly 
managed concern. Her greatness was her commerce; the 
key to commerce was the talisman of ‘‘cheapness”’; yet 
British policy systematically barred the road to progress 
(i.e., the underselling of the foreigner), partly by the 
obsolete fallacy of Protection, partly by trying to main- 
tain the balance of power in Europe with expensive fleets 
and armies. We should do better to leave Europe to work 
out its own salvation. There was no need, for instance, to 
worry over Turkey. Russia, if she took Constantinople, 
would only do excellent business in a country now sunk 
in commercial torpor, and be far too much occupied to 
think about India. 

Cobden thus carried into the grander walk of politics 
the mental habits of the successful bagman. He there 
found magnificently enlarged scope for his deftness in 
pushing a chosen line of goods, his instinctive sense of the 
right argument to use with each particular customer. It 
was in the autumn of 1838 that, distressed by the general 
State of the country, the prostration of the “‘ shopocracy ” 
at the feet of the landed monopolists and the destruétive 
outbursts of the Chartists against property, he took a 
momentous decision. 


“T think [he wrote to a friend] that the scattered 
elements might yet be rallied round the question of the 
1 Morley, “‘ Life of Cobden,” I., p. 30. 

2 Ibid., I, p. 55- 
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Corn Laws. It appears to me that a moral and even a 
religious spirit may be infused into that topic, and if 
agitated in the same manner that slavery has been, it 
would be irresistible.’”* 


The Stroke of genius lay in the idea of enhaloing the 
Struggle against the landlords with “a moral and even 
religious spirit.” Soon after the Anti-Corn Law League 
began to take shape in 1838, there came pat to the hand 
of the inventor of the brilliant scheme a young Quaker, 
the son of a small factory owner of Rochdale. John Bright, 
a nature fused of indignation and eloquence, democratic 
in fibre and filled with a rancour worthy of an Ironside 
against the aristocracy and the Church, was the very 
lieutenant needed to stir the passions of crowds who 
might find the lucid stream of Cobden’s arguments too 
thin or too intelleétual to move them. The chiefs of the 
singular crusade had joined forces. 

Peel’s position was not easy. The party he led was 
essentially the “country party,” for which the Corn 
Laws and the protective system generally were as the 
ark of the covenant. He had, moreover, defeated the 
Whigs on their proposal to lower protective duties. Yet 
he felt the case for the manufacturers, and was pliable to 
the spirit of the age. He had also the precedent of 
Huskisson to go upon. His bold Budget of 1842, which 
reimposed the Income Tax, was a success, although it re- 
modelled the existing tariff on the principle of Simulating 
trade by lowering duties. But his policy seemed to point 
to reciprocity rather than to the ideas of Cobden, and 
Disraeli did not disapprove. In speeches made at this 

* Morley, “ Life of pee 1 psa. 
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period he explained that what he objected to was the 
notion of “fighting against hostile tariffs with free im- 
ports,” which was “a prize-fighter encountering a galley- 
slave in irons.” His concern was for a principle, “the 
preponderance of the landed interest,” by which all 
England had benefited for centuries. Feudalism could 
not be overthrown without a revolution, and “‘it is not 
my taste to live in an age of destructive revolutions.” On 
the principles of the Manchester school England might 
have become a prosperous Denmark or Sweden; “but J, 
for one, am not prepared to sit under the power of a 
third-class if I can be a citizen of a first-class Empire.” 
Englishmen did not want “to be turned into a sort of 
spinning-jenny machine kind of nation.” If England had 
passed through desperate revolutions without losing the 
Stability of her institutions, it was because she had never 
changed the tenure of her landed property. If then, he 
concluded, “ we have baffled a wit like Oliver Cromwell, 
let us not be Staggered even before Mr. Cobden !’”* 

To fling such challenges in the face of Manchester 
during the years of Peel’s great administration was to 
court loneliness. Disraeli at this time described himself 
as ‘a solitary animal” in the House. He was neverthe- 
less not the only skirmisher foretelling the arrival of new 
forces on the field. A single Tory nobleman, Lord 
Ashley,’ was already committed to a heroic campaign 
against the iniquities of the factories and the mines. A 
young novelist was exposing the effects of the new Poor 
Law by recounting the history of the parish apprentice, 


1 See “Selected Speeches,” Vol. I., p. 38 ff and p. 46 ff. 
? Better known by his later title, Shaftesbury. 
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Oliver Twist. The Oxford Movement was luring imagina- 
tion back to the days of the Cavaliers, and thence to the 
Middle Ages, in quest of an organic society based on 
eternal values. In 1841 Newman criticized Peel, over the 
signature “Catholicus,” in a series of letters to The 
Times. The Prime Minister, when opening a public read- 
ing-room in his constituency at Tamworth, had delivered 
an address in the vapid Style of the day, extolling know- 
ledge, particularly of the physical sciences, as the great 
principle of moral advancement. He seemed to suppose, 
his critic complained, that “you have but to drench the 
popular mind with physics; and moral and religious 
advancement follows,” that “the mind is changed by a 
discovery, or saved by a diversion, and can thus be amused 
into immortality. How pitiable “that such a man 
should not have understood that a body without a soul 
has no life, and a political party without an idea, no 
unity.”* Carlyle had scant sympathy with Newman and 
his aspirations. Yet, after reading a reprint of a monastic 
history published under Tra¢tarian auspices, he wrote 
“ Past and Present,” contrasting the ideals of the Middle 
Ages with those of the commercial civilization around 
him—* cash nexus” its only bond, a month’s notice its 
one anchor of stability, its dilettante aristocracy fattening 
on the Corn Laws, its starving populace committing 
unnameable horrors to gain a scrap of sustenance. Thus 
from many quarters new Tory banners were fluttering, 
all bound for the beleaguering of Manchester. 


* The Tamworth Reading Room, pp. 254-305 in “ Discussions 
and Arguments,” 
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CHAPTER III 
YOUNG ENGLAND 


HILE these influences were penetrating opinion 

outside, within the House a group of young Eton 
and Cambridge men were drawing together in dissatis- 
faction with their leader, Peel. Chief of them was the 
flashing dilettante, George Smythe, afterwards Lord 
Strangford. He had gathered to himself Lord John 
Manners,’ afterwards Duke of Rutland, and Alexander 
Baillie Cochrane. These ardent young men dreamed— 
and the signs of the times flattered their dream—that 
they could revive the ideal of the Cavaliers, with its 
romantic monarchism and its lingering tradition of 
“Merrie England,” heartened by a paternal feudality 
and a picturesquely succoured poor. From Frederick 
Faber they had accepted the gospel of the Oxford Move- 
ment; and presently they added to their ranks Ambrose 
Lisle Phillips, a Roman Catholic gentleman, who was 
doing all that a rich and leisured man could to recreate 
the Middle Ages on his Leicestershire estates, and Henry 
Hope, of the Deepdene, a wealthy Surrey squire. In the 
background, too, lurked a tremendous possibility. Dare 
“Young England,” as the wits dubbed the little aristo- 
cratic coterie, reckon John Walter of The Times their 
ally, on the Strength of his hostility to the new Poor Law, 
and his son’s sympathy with Newman? As a rallying 


* See “Lord John Manners and his Friends,” by C. Whibley. 
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point for Tory discontents this little knot had dangerous 
capacities. 

It was on the Irish question that they first came into 
noticeable collision with Peel. ““ Young England”’ had a 
tinge of sympathy with “Young Ireland.” “Orange 
Peel,” on the other hand, was preparing a drastic Arms 
Bill. He met the protests of Young England with a con- 
temptuous invitation to vote with the Opposition if they 
were no longer true Conservatives, but an unpleasant 
surprise was in Store for him. From the bench at his back, 
Disraeli, who had been in correspondence with Smythe 
and his friends during the winter, rose and defended the 
speeches of Young England as true Tory doétrine. Peel 
and his henchman Graham (the Home Secretary) were 
annoyed by this poke in the back, and even more when, 
a few days later, Disraeli referred to certain questions 
which he had put to the Prime Minister, “and to which 
the right hon. gentleman replied with all that explicitness 
of which he is a master, and all that courtesy which he 
reserves only for his supporters.’”” The House showed 
amusement at this flip against its diftator, and Graham 
wrote angrily to Croker: ‘“‘ With respect to Young 
England, the puppets are moved by Disraeli . . . and 
with him I have no desire to keep terms. It would be 
better for the party if he were driven into the ranks of our 
open enemies.’”* 

It was “among the glades and galleries of the Deep- 
dene” that Disracli during the autumn of this year 
decided to win a wider public for the views with which 
he was indoétrinating his little party in the House of 


* “Croker Papers,” IIL, p. 9. 
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Commons. For this purpose he determined to take up again 
the flexible instrument of fiction. In the spring of 1844 
appeared ‘‘ Coningsby, or the New Generation,” the first 
instalment of a plan embracing three books, and the 
public, cloyed with the sugar of romantic tales, tasted 
for the first time the thrill and scandal of the political 
novel. 

Opening amid the excitement of the Reform agitation 
in 1832, “Coningsby ”’ has for its crumbling background 
what its author dubs the old “ Venetian’ Constitution 
of England that the Bill undermined. “The cause for 
which Hampden died in the field and Sidney on the 
scaffold,” the hero reminds a Whig friend, “was the 
cause of the Venetian Republic.”* The Whigs had made 
a powerless Doge of the Sovereign—Disraeli had not yet 
read that riddle aright—and “ secret committees of great 
1688 nobles”’ had taken the place of the Council of Ten. 
The fatal policy of the “ Venetian” oligarchy had per- 
sisted despite the efforts of Statesmen like Bolingbroke, 
Shelburne, and the younger Pitt.” The Tories had proved 
as self-seeking as the Whigs, and the spirit of the old 
Toryism, which was shaken from its seat of power 
by the Reform Bill, is embodied in the Marquis of 
Monmouth, a character drawn, so far as such a vital 
creation can be looked on as a copy, from the actual 
Lord Hertford. Monmouth conceals beneath a noble 
appearance and a finished courtesy—he was “never 
selfish in little things”—a heartless viciousness and 
thirst for dominance. 

1 “Coningsby,” V., ch. ii. 
2 Cf. “Sybil,” L, ch. iii 
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[His] contempt for mankind was absolute; not a 
fluctuating sentiment, not a mournful conviction, ebbing 
and flowing with circumstances, but a fixed, profound, 
unalterable instin@t; . . . [he] never loved anyone, and 
never hated anyone except his own children. . . .”* 


Upon the pleasure of this grandee depends the hero 
of the tale, his orphaned grandson, Coningsby; and round 
him hovers the swarm of parasites who procure his 
pleasures and execute his orders. Chief of these is the 
Tory ex-Member of Parliament and journalist, Nicholas 
Rigby, in whom the public at once recognized an em- 
bittered caricature of John Wilson Croker. The harsh, 
sly pedant, battering a path to his secret ambitions with 
the bludgeon of perpetual dogmatism, is ready to perform 
with lofty mien the shabbiest tasks. He makes himself 
Coningsby’s guardian in hopes of forging a fresh tool 
to bend the Marquis to his purposes, and foments a 
quarrel between the two when he sees that he has only 
reared a rival. In the space of a single morning he 
intrigues with Monmouth’s second wife against her 
husband, and accepts from the husband the mission of 
turning the lady off with a pension. Below Rigby, again, 
move the lesser reptiles of the political world, headed 
by Taper and Tadpole, the sardonic chorus to the play. 
Their idea of policy is to doctor the registration, of a 
programme to concoét a telling “cry,” of public service 
to hook a vote by skilfully dangled hopes. “A nod or 
a wink,” explains Taper, “ will speak volumes. An affec- 
tionate pressure of the hand will sometimes do a great 
deal; and I have promised many a peerage without com- 

1 “ Coningsby,” IV., ch. v. 
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mitting myself, by an ingenious habit of deference that 
cannot be mistaken by a future noble.’ These astute 
worthies are, however, discovering that “ the time is gone 
by when a Marquess of Monmouth was Letter A, No. 1,” 
and that ‘“‘a wise man would do well now to look to the 
great middle class’’—sentences which mark the transi- 
tion from old Toryism to the newly formulated “Con- 
servatism ”’ of Peel and his disciples. 


“There was, indeed, considerable shouting about what 
they called Conservative principles; but the awkward 
question naturally arose, What will you conserve? The 
prerogatives of the Crown, provided they are not exer- 
cised; the independence of the House of Lords, provided 
it is not asserted; the ecclesiastical eState, provided it is 
regulated by a Commission of laymen. Everything, in 
short, that is established, as long as it is a phrase and not 
aeract. 


Coningsby, an eager and generous boy, learns nothing 
better from his mentor, Rigby, than that “want of 
religious faith is solely occasioned by want of churches, 
and want of loyalty by George IV. having shut himself up 
too much at the cottage in Windsor Park, entirely against 
the advice of Mr. Rigby.”® He gains more inspiration at 
St. Genevieve, the eState of Eustace Lyle (Ambrose 
Phillips de Lisle), where he finds an exquisite chapel, 
Yuletide carols, and other romantic properties, and 
where the poor are bountifully relieved by an “ almoner.” 
Akin in sympathy to Lyle are Coningsby’s Eton friends, 
Lord Henry Sidney (Manners) and the impulsive Buck- 
a “Coningsby,” II., ch. vi. 2 [bid., II., ch. v. 

8 Ibid., IUL., ch. ii. 
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hurst (Baillie Cochrane), who is bursting with plots, but 
“never would enter into a conspiracy unless the con- 
spirators were fellows who had been at Eton with me.” 

It is not, however, from these delightful enthusiasts 
that Coningsby draws his deepest thoughts. During a 
Storm in a forest he meets a Strange, dark man, mounted 
on a superb Arab, who tells him that “adventures are to 
the adventurous,” and reminds him, by a String of 
historical examples, that most of the great deeds in human 
history were done by young men. As he leaves the inn 
at the end of the Storm, the Stranger replies to a query 
of Coningsby’s by the words: “ Action is not for me. I 
am of that faith which the Apostles professed before they 
followed their master.’’* 

He reappears soon after at a country house-party given 
by Monmouth, and is revealed as Sidonia, a great Jewish 
international millionaire. “The Age of Ruins,” he now 
tells Coningsby, with scant regard for the dreams of 
Young England, “is past. Have you seen Manchester?” 
Coningsby does see Manchester, and visits in the neigh- 
bourhood the father of another of his Eton friends, 
Oswald Millbank. Here he is brought face to face with 
a new political force, for Millbank, the wealthy mill- 
owner, considers the nobility quite effete. Even their 
ancient lineage is an imposture. “ We owe the English 
peerage to three sources: the spoliation of the Church, 
the open and flagrant sale of its honours by the elder 
Stuarts, and the borough-mongering of our own times.” 
In Millbank’s opinion, the moment has come for the 
“ natural aristocracy ”—that is, the manufa¢turing middle 

* “Coningsby,” IIL, ch. i. 2 lbid., 1V., Chaeave 
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class—to exert the preponderance. While combating the 
millowner’s politics, Coningsby falls in love with the 
millowner’s daughter, Edith; but as there is a family 
feud between Monmouth and the Millbanks, and as 
Coningsby further refuses to Stand for Parliament as a 
Monmouth candidate, he is in the end disinherited by 
his grandfather, who tells him that “members of this 
family may think as they like, but they must act as I 
please.” 

His love adventures are, however, less interesting than 
the development of his beliefs. “I float in a sea of 
troubles,” he tells a friend, and should long ago have 
been wrecked had I not been sustained by a profound, 
however vague, conviction that there are Still great truths, 
if we could but work them out.” In a world of intrigue 
he feels that “ great minds must trust to great truths and 
great talents for their rise, and nothing else.” In an age 
of scepticism he is conscious that “a want of faith is a 
want of nature.” But the great truths are coy, and he 
hangs tremulously on the lips of Sidonia, hoping for 
their disclosure. Yet his oracle can but echo back his own 
intuitions. He can but insist on the decisiveness of per- 
sonality and the power of imagination. 


“We are not indebted [ declares Sidonia | to the Reason 
of man for any of the great achievements which are the 
landmarks of human a¢tion and human progress. It was 
not Reason that besieged Troy; it was not Reason that 
sent forth the Saracen from the desert to conquer the 
world, that inspired the Crusades, that instituted the 
Monastic Orders; it was not Reason that produced 
the Jesuits; above all, it was not Reason that created the 
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French Revolution. Man is only truly great when he acts 
from the passions; never irresistible but when he appeals 


to the imagination. Even Mormon counts more yotaries 
than Bentham.” 


Partly from Sidonia’s suggestions, partly from his own 
musings, Coningsby works out by the end of the book a 
shadowy political creed. The House of Lords (he holds) 
has been put out of action by the Reform Bill, and the 
reformed Commons have proved a broken reed. Agitation 
and the newspapers are fast usurping the function of 
Parliament. The Church, indeed, remains with its divine 
mission, but it is in chains. The only latent force remain- 
ing in the Constitution is the Crown, Stull Strong with 
the spell of personality. “England is governed by Down- 
ing Street; once it was governed by Alfred and Eliza- 
beth.” If “the Peers have ceased to be magnificoes, may 
it not also happen that the Sovereign may cease to be a 
Doge?’” 

Faith in character, individual or national, as the 
supreme force in human affairs is a deep-rooted Jewish 
conviction, and it is appropriately into Sidonia’s mouth 
that Disraeli puts the mo&st forcible Statements of it. He 
applies it to the nation of his adoption—“ it is not in the 
increased feebleness of its institutions that I see the peril 
of England; it is in the decline of its character as a com- 
munity ’”—and even more Strongly to his own race: 


“The faét is, you cannot destroy a pure race of the 
Caucasian organization. It is a physiological faét, a simple 
* “Coningsby,” IV., ch. xiii. 3 Ibid,, TV., cho xae 
w lbids As CW, Vit, 
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law of Nature, which has baffled Egyptian and Assyrian 
kings, Roman emperors, and Christian inquisitors. No 
penal laws, no physical tortures, can effect that a superior 
race should be absorbed in an inferior, or be destroyed 
by it. . . . And at this moment, in spite of centuries, 
of tens of centuries, of degradation, the Jewish mind 
exercises a vast influence on the affairs of Europe. I speak 
not of their laws, which you still obey, of their literature, 
with which your minds are saturated, but of the living 
Hebrew intellect. You never observe a great intellectual 
movement in Europe, in which the Jews do not greatly 
participate. The first Jesuits were Jews; that mySterious 
Russian diplomacy which so alarms Western Europe is 
organized and principally carried on by Jews; that 
mighty revolution which is at this moment preparing in 
Germany . . . is entirely developing under the auspices 
of Jews, who almost monopolize the professorial chairs 
of Germany.’”* 


This manifesto, perhaps, is the one that rings clearest 
of all those with which “Coningsby ”’ is crowded. 

In the months just before the appearance of “ Con- 
ingsby ” the campaign of the Factory Reformers, led by 
Ashley, was resumed. The Government, fearful of the 
millowners, who were backed by Bright and Cobden, 
had grudgingly conceded a twelve-hour limit to the 
labouring day for young persons. Ashley, standing for 
a ten-hour day, twice defeated, with the aid of recalci- 
trant Tories, the Government measure, piloted by 
Graham; but when Peel threatened to resign if the 
opposition continued, the rebels were cowed and accepted 
twelve hours. But it was felt on all hands that Peel had 


1 “ Coningsby,” IV., ch. xv. 
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humiliated the House by making it rescind its own vote, 
and when a month later he did so again by compelling 
his mutinous supporters to reverse an amendment they 
had carried on the sugar duties in the Budget, for the 
purpose of giving colonial sugar a preference over foreign 
sugar that had been cultivated by slaves, Disraeli thought 
the moment opportune for planting a sting. Wherever 
else, said he, the Prime Minister opposed slavery, it Still 
seemed to persist on the benches of his supporters. 
“There the gang is Still assembled, and there the thong 
of the whip Still sounds.” The vigour of the applause 
that followed told him that his stroke had gone home, 
deeper, perhaps, than he had expected. Peel and his 
fellow-ministers sat sullen in the midst of hostile demon- 
Strations from their own party. Disraeli’s eyes were not 
likely to miss the significance of such a tableau. 

The crucial question of the day, however, was that 
which had been raised by the factory controversy, the 
“Condition of England”’ question. How gravely Disraeli 
felt about it is shown by the sober, almost compassionate 
tone which pervades the second novel in the series that 
had begun with “Coningsby.” “Sybil, or the Two 
Nations,” was published in May, 1845. It is a work built 
on simpler lines than its forerunner, having for theme 
the growing cleavage of the English people into rich 
and poor, united only by their common allegiance to the 
Queen, whose power somehow to mitigate the woe is 
hinted at in the book without being explained. In 
delineating the upper of the two nations, Disraeli is as 
caustic as Mr. Millbank in “ Coningsby.” The de Marneys 
are begotten of a valet employed in the visitation of the 
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monasteries under Henry VIII.; the Fitzwarenes are 
sprung from the plundering agent of a plundering 
eighteenth-century Nabob; the FitzAquitaines descend 
from a French actress who became a royal mistress. On 
their heels, a menacing shadow, moves the antiquary, 
Baptist Hatton, who studies pedigrees, and is ready at a 
price to discover, disclose, or even destroy the documents 
that make or unmake peers and dukes. Below them, in 
gaping emulation, the crazy baronet, Sir Vavasour Fire- 
brace, demands the revival of the ancient splendour of 
his own order, “‘ the right to wear stars and coronets, the 
dark green dress of eguites aurati, or white hats with 
white plumes of feathers.” 

The mouthpiece of this mock aristocracy is a cold- 
hearted and grasping landowner, the Earl of Marney, 
who is a rabid champion of the Poor Law, and agrees 
that “ pretending that the people can be better off than 
they are is radicalism and nothing else.” Yet even in 
the circle of this selfish oligarchy the convictions of 
“Young England” are taking root. They are borne in 
upon Charles Egremont, the younger brother of Lord 
Marney, who, under the guidance of a Tractarian vicar, 
Aubrey St. Lys, explores the slums of the manufacturing 
town, Mowbray, where the lower of the two nations drags 
out its existence. The life of the working class is described 
with a curious blend of realism and romanticism. That 
is because the description is drawn from two sources. 
For general information Disraeli drew on Blue Books, 
papers, and his own observations, strengthened by facts 
given to him by the Chartist M.P., Thomas Duncombe. 
But for his working-class heroine and his plot he fell 
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back upon his fancy, with the customary consequence. 
Sybil is the daughter of Walter Gerard, a factory hand 
of noble stature and lofty discourse, who recalls Cobbett’s 
pictures of the peasantry, being a democrat and a survivor 
of the old religion, addicted to indignant brooding in 
ruined abbeys. Actually Gerard is the rightfui heir to 
the Earldom of Mowbray, usurped by the Fitzwarenes, 
as the mouse-like Baptist Hatton is one day to prove— 
a faét which seems to conflict with the author’s purpose 
of illustrating in Sybil and her father the native nobility 
of the lower nation. Sybil herself is a peculiarly wraith- 
like heroine, even in the Disraelian gallery. She first — 
appears chanting a hymn to the Virgin in the ruins of 
Marney Abbey at sunset, and speaks for choice in essay 
form. She is not a very interesting young lady. 

We enter a different world when we are shown how 
the workers live. First is seen the county town of Marney, 
with its pestiferous hovels and sullen, underfed poor, . 
whose relief is poaching and rick-burning, except when 
they learn resignation at their humble chapels, “ with 
the names painted on them of Sion, Bethel, Bethesda; 
names of a distant land and the language of a persecuted 
and ancient race; yet such is the mysterious power of 
their divine quality, breathing consolation in the nine- 
teenth century to the harassed forms and the harrowed 
souls of a Saxon peasantry.” Thence we pass to the 
manufacturing centre, Mowbray, where the hands, while 
they have wages to burn, squander them at the Temple, 
a drinking-saloon and music-hall. For the workless there 
is the safety valve of infanticide, from which such imps 
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of mischief as the foundling Devilsdust escape to wreak 
their vengeance on society. Presently appear the formid- 
able figures of the miners, growling darkly against the 
middlemen, who pay them their wages in “ tommy ”— 
that is, in bad provisions and shoddy clothing instead of 
cash. This is the prelude to the ghastly scene of the 
crowded tommy-shop, where the women with their babies 
are bullied and bruised by Joseph Diggs, the middleman’s 
cheating son, until at length a child is killed in the 
crush. 

All forebodes a fearful cataclysm. Sybil points out to 
Egremont (who has disguised himself as a reporter in 
order to Study the condition of the people) that the nation 
is threatened in its Stamina. Her father asks how England 
is to deal with the rising birth-rate. “ They have given 
up butcher’s meat; must they give up bread? And as for 
raiment and shelter, the rags of the kingdom are ex- 
hausted, and your sinks and cellars already swarm like 
rabbit warrens.”* Egremont, when his real name is 
revealed to Sybil, can only warn her that “ the people are 
not Strong; the people never can be Strong.’”’ A new race 
of noblemen is arising to undo the wrongs of their 
predecessors. “They are the natural leaders of the people, 
Sybil; believe me, they are the only ones.’”” 

While these debates are going on, the diseased social 
order is breeding its own scourges. Down in Wodgate a 
barbaric settlement of locksmiths and ironworkers, a race 
of latter-day savages, is being reared under the brutal 
hammer of the “Bishop,” a master-smith and brother 
to the antiquary, Baptist Hatton, who performs 

es -Sybil,” IL, xvi. 8. 1bid., WV Xv: 
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marriages and all religious rites for his subjects, teach- 
ing them to believe in “Our Lord and Saviour Pontius 
Pilate, who was crucified to save our sins; and in Moses, 
Goliath, and the rest of the Apostles.” At the last ex- 
tremity, when the ChartiSt Convention has failed and 
Gerard is in prison for conspiracy, when the Temple is 
closed because there are no more wages to spend, when 
trades unions are beginning to meet cloaked and masked 
for conspiracy, Wodgate fires the explosion. The 
“Bishop” declares for the Charter, and leads out his 
“hellcats”’ to rapine. The miners flock to his banner; 
Joseph Diggs perishes, clutching his ledger in the flames 
of the tommy-shop; and the drunken mob sweeps upon 
Mowbray Castle, where Sybil has been persuaded to take 
refuge. Lord Marney, riding out at the head of his 
yeomanry to quell the outbreak, is Stoned to death in the 
same affray in which Gerard is shot by his troopers. 
Egremont arrives in uniform just in time to rescue Sybil, 
but not before Mowbray Castle is fired and the deeds- 
room rifled by Baptist Hatton’s emissaries, who secure 
the documents that vindicate Sybil’s nobility. The 
“ Bishop ” is buried in the ruins of the keep, and on this 
symbolic tableau of the simultaneous destruction of a 
mock aristocracy and a false democracy the curtain is 
rung down. 

Based on Stern faét as it was, “Sybil” unduly simpli- 
fied the situation. It pointed out to landlords and manu- 
facturers their obligations, to the workers their rights and 
perils. But it failed to guard against the Stroke that 
Cobden’s strategy was preparing on behalf of the manu- 
facturing middle class. It was at all crises the conviction 
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of Mr. Taper that “a cry must be found.’ Cobden had 
found his cry. With the sure instinét of great agitators, 
he felt that “Cheap Bread” must sweep the country. It 
would rally the masses, leave the Charter stranded high 
and dry, offer up the landlords as a holocaust. It lost 
nothing on Cobden’s lips from the fact that he passion- 
ately believed in it. Year by year since its foundation in 
1838 the activity of the Anti-Corn Law League had 
grown. The funds of the confederation were enormous. 
The country was deluged with pamphlets, deafened with 
lectures, and bemazed with Statistics. Papers were 
founded, tea-parties given, glittering bazaars organized, 
vast theatres hired for mass meetings. Sleek processions 
marched down Whitehall, and mobs of well-dressed 
manufacturers assailed Ministers at the doors of West- 
minster. Within the House, Cobden tirelessly argued, 
scolded, cajoled, and threatened. The angry country 
gentlemen opposite looked to their Front Bench and 
waited for Jupiter to fulminate. But Jupiter was silent. 
Impatience gave place to bewilderment, bewilderment to 
doubt. Doubt hardened into suspicion, and suspicion 
waited only for a voice. 
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HE Session of 1845 thus opened in an atmosphere 

electric with brooding hostilities. Before long, Peel, 
exasperated by Disraeli’s danderillas, ventured to offer 
him a quotation : 


Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe; 

Bold I can meet, perhaps may turn the blow; 

But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, O save me, from the candid friend. 


The House of Commons was not, perhaps, conscious 
of any rustle of phantom draperies as the echo of these 
lines died away; but if Peel had read “ Sybil” (which 
may be doubted) he might have noted the remark that 
“the ghost of Canning is said occasionally to linger about 
the Speaker’s Chair, and smile sarcastically on the con- 
scientious mediocrities who pilfered his hard-earned 
honours.” That ghost, he would surely have realized, he 
would do very well not to raise himself, particularly not 
by such an extraét from the dead man’s verse as he had 
made. For was it not the current whisper among his 
enemies that he had cracked Canning’s great heart by 
deserting him at the critical moment of his career, at the 
Catholic Emancipation crisis? 

A week later Disraeli was on his feet again. Why, he 
was heard to ask, why should a plain Tory like himself— 
“sent to swell a Tory majority, to support a Tory 
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Ministry ’°—why should he be so unkindly bidden to 
cross the House? It was “not the majority that should 
cross the House, but only the Ministry.” Or, better Stull, 
he suggested among the ripples of appreciation, why 
should anybody move to seek new friends at all? “ The 
right hon. gentleman has only exa¢tly to remain where 
he is. The right hon. gentleman caught the Whigs bath- 
ing, and walked away with their clothes.” The laughter 
was immense, but presently the bland voice reclaimed 
attention, and there was a Stir at a reference to the weapon 
of “ quotation.”’ That was one the right hon. gentleman 
wielded with the hand of a master, always choosing 
some great or even loved name—‘ Canning, for 
example.” 


‘“* That is a name never to be mentioned, I am sure, in 
the House of Commons without emotion. We all admire 
his genius. We all, at least most of us, deplore his 
untimely end, and we all sympathize with him in his 
fierce Struggle with supreme prejudice and sublime 
mediocrity—with inveterate foes and with—‘ candid 
friends.’ The right hon. gentleman may be sure that 
a quotation from such an authority will always tell. 
Some lines, for example, upon friendship, written by 
Mr. Canning and quoted by the right hon. gentleman ! 
The theme, the poet, the speaker—what a felicitous 
combination !’’* 


Down crashed the thunder of applause and shouting, 
reducing the House to turmoil, and holding the faithful 
Graham, who rose swiftly to cover his chief, to a long 
inaudibility. During those minutes it was as though 


1 “Selected Speeches,” I., pp. 63-73. 
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on Peel’s moral countenance a long weal rose and 
blackened. He got up at last to reply with the slow and 
painful motions of a man whose mouth is bruised. 

He found it no easier to meet the foe in front, the 
spokesman of the Anti-Corn Law League. One night as 
he sat dazzled by the spinning of Cobden’s economic 
plates he turned helplessly to a colleague. “You,” he 
said to Sidney Herbert, “ must answer this, for I cannot.” 
Herbert was unwise enough to think he could. In his 
speech he alluded to the undignified position of the 
agriculturists, coming “‘ whining to Parliament at every 
period of temporary distress.”’ He forgot the wakeful ears 
behind his back. There was the usual lapse of a few 
nights, encouraging politicians to think that their slips 
might be forgotten. Then once again the low, drawling 
voice, the impassive mask, with its rare and deadly gleams 
of ironic surprise, the fingers drumming idly round the 
armholes of the waistcoat. People must not judge harshly, 
said the speaker, because times had changed. “It was a 
great thing to hear the right hon. gentleman say: ‘I 
would rather be the leader of the gentlemen of England 
than possess the confidence of Sovereigns.’ That was a 
grand thing. We don’t hear much of ‘the gentlemen of 
England’ now. But what of that?” The rejected fair 
should have the wit not to reproach the wearied lover. 
Otherwise that must happen which happens in all such 
circumstances. “The right hon. gentleman, being com- 
pelled to interfere, sends down his valet, who says in the 
genteelest manner: “We can have no whining here.’” 
And as Sidney Herbert winced from the singing lash, 
the peroration was driven home unswervingly : 
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“Protection appears to be in about the same condition 
that Protestantism was in 1828. The country will draw its 
moral. For my part, if we are to have Free Trade, I, who 
honour genius, prefer that such measures should be pro- 
posed by the hon. member for Stockport | Cobden] than 
by one who, through skilful Parliamentary manceuvres, 
has tampered with the generous confidence of a great 
people and a great party. For myself, I care not what may 
be the result. Dissolve, if you please, the Parliament you 
have betrayed, and appeal to the people, who, I believe, 
mistrust you. For me there remains this at leaSt—the 
opportunity of expressing thus publicly my belief that a 


Conservative Government is an organized hypocrisy.’”* 


In the clamour of cheering that greeted this conclusion 
the assent of the Tory gentry broke forth like a groan. 

April brought a respite from the fiscal controversy, 
when Peel, again, to the anger of Macaulay, fingering the 
garments of the Whigs, decided to placate the Irish by a 
large increase in the endowment paid to the college for 
training the Catholic priesthood at Maynooth. One result 
of this Step was the shearing of Young England’s frail 
thread of life. The Catholic sympathies of Disraeli’s 
young allies carried them this time into Peel’s lobby, 
whereas Disraeli, now and always, lacked stomach for 
Catholicism when it a¢ted in politics as a disturbing, not 
a conservative, force. The Maynooth episode was marked 
by another untoward incident. The most notable of the 
younger members of the Government, the President of 
the Board of Trade, resigned. William Ewart Gladstone 

1 When Peel was about to be converted to Catholic Emanci- 


pation. 
2 “Selected Speeches,” I., pp. 74-81. 
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was the son of wealthy parents, who had educated him 
at Eton and Oxford in the faith that a career was a 
vocation, and that the opportunity of a great career lay 
before him. His own inStinét was for the Church, for he 
was deeply religious, and the doctrines of the Oxford 
Movement had made an enduring appeal to a speculative 
subtlety in him which revealed his Scottish descent. His 
father, however, insisted on politics, and he threw himself 
into his chosen profession with the fiery energy and sense 
of walking in a divinely appointed path which were his 
deepest chara¢teristics. It was neither his religious zeal 
nor his ecclesiastical fervour, we may assume, that led 
Peel to promote him. The Conservative leader’s favour 
he owed rather to his unflinching industry, the vast com- 
mand of detail which distinguished his mind, and a 
rather surprising shrewdness of practical judgment. 
The trouble over Maynooth came from the young 
politician’s failure to set his ideas in order. Reared as a 
High Tory, he had been a fervent champion of the 
doétrine of Establishment. To disendow the Church, or 
to endow rival forms of belief, was to degrade the State 
by tarnishing its fidelity to the truth. Such were the 
theses that Gladstone maintained with rather spedtral 
rhetoric in his treatise “The State in its Relations with 
the Church,” published in 1838—a work of which Peel 
had asked with a wry face why a man with its author’s 
prospeéts should trouble to write books. Peel’s instinét 
was prophetic, for it was the book which now made the 
difficulty. Gladgstone’s sense of reality had soon shown 
him that he was defending a castle in the air. He was 
ready to recant by supporting the Maynooth grant; but 
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could he recant while in office? A simple-minded man 
could have made this clear to the House, but the elaborate 
web of argument spun by Gladstone confused and chilled 
the sympathy of his listeners. Disraeli listened with an 
amusement in which a faint inStin¢tive repulsion blended. 
This hardly seemed a praétical man. “ He may have an 
avenir,” he confided to his sister, “‘ but I doubt it.’”* 

The summer of 1845 ended in heavy rain. “It is a very 
bad harvest,’ Sarah Disraeli wrote to her brother from 
Bradenham in October; “ half the ear blighted, the yield 
consequently very short.”? It was a bad outlook for the 
Ministry, the country, and the Corn Laws. Moreover, as 
early as August, Peel had received private information 
of a more terrible menace Still. The potato disease had 
appeared in the Isle of Wight. Soon it became plain that 
it was a widespread plague; it was reported from 
England, Holland, and France. By the middle of October 
the worst fear of all was justified. The disease had over- 
run Ireland. The gloomy news, arriving day by day under 
gloomy skies, fell upon a nervous and depressed Prime 
Minister. In September Peel had been violently attacked 
by the gout. He was already worn with overwork, and 
exasperated by opposition from his own party. Deeper 
Still, he was undermined by the decay of his own beliefs. 
At all times an opportunist, he could not fail to perceive 
the fading of the Protectionist ideal from the public mind. 
Night by night he had sat wearily in the House, chilled 
by Cobden’s confidence, beglamoured by Cobden’s 
Statistical sleight of hand, alarmed by the growing 
resentment of the middle class, whose voice he heard in 

1 “Life,” IL, p. 324. 2 Ibid., IL, p. 334. 
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Cobden’s relentless scoldings. Now it seemed that a 
hideous famine in Ireland would, unless he aéted swiftly, 
be laid on his head; he could almost hear Cobden—who 
had already once, with the look, he had thought, of an 
assassin, told him he “ was individually responsible for 
the State of the country ”—he could almost hear him hold- 
ing up to popular wrath the man who had Starved a 
nation. He must no longer dally with the accursed thing. 
He must act at once, and if only he a¢ted boldly he might 
even pluck laurels from the heart of the peril. He might 
yet figure in history as the Statesman who had solved the 
problem of the Corn Laws. 

At the end of Oétober he summoned his Cabinet, and, 
putting before them the menace to the food supply of 
Ireland, asked to have it granted “for the purpose of 
argument that the suspension of the Corn Law is inevit- 
able.’’ His colleagues were by no means content to accept 
this hypothesis. Lord Stanley, in particular, who had been 
Irish Secretary and was familiar with the problems 
involved, contested the whole argument. Assuming that 
the famine in Ireland was universal, no repeal of the 
Corn Laws would be any aid. The cottiers, entirely 
dependent upon their potatoes, and unable to earn wages 
by any fresh employment if their crops failed, would 
lack the absolute means of purchase, however much corn 
might be cheapened. The small farmers, on the other 
hand, subsisted on the sale of two crops, potatoes and 
oats. To assist them to bear the failure of the former, it 
was proposed to bring down the price of the latter by 
flooding the market with the grain of foreign com- 
petitors. 
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The Cabinet was plainly divided, and its repeated 
meetings spread excitement through the country and 
apprehension through Conservative Europe. While Peel 
wrestled with his colleagues, to win them over to suspend 
the Corn Laws, the Whig leader, Lord John Russell, 
“who was watching in a distant city’’* the distraction of 
his adversaries, abruptly shot the bolt of his famous 
Edinburgh letter, proclaiming his conversion to full Free 
Trade. This was alarming for Peel. The “political 
Petruchio who has outbid you all,” as Disraeli had called 
him, was in danger of being outbid himself. More 
agitated Cabinets followed, and the atmosphere was not 
calmed by an announcement in The Times (December 4) 
that in January the Prime Minister would propose the 
entire repeal of the Corn Laws. History has set in place 
of the myth of the veiled lady, visiting “‘ Mr. Tonans in 
his den at midnight” with the news, an indiscretion by 
Lord Aberdeen,” a glum substitute for Diana of the 
Crossways. Eventually Stanley’s Stiff attitude broke up 
the Government. On December 5 Peel went down to 
Osborne to resign, and advise the calling in of Lord 
John Russell. 

It seemed the obvious course to take, but the situation 
was too difficult for anything to go Straight. Russell found 
his task beset with complications. His Edinburgh letter 
had been a hasty, if impressive, Stroke; he was not quite 
sure of carrying all his party with him. A petty squabble 
over Cabinet offices between two of his chief adherents 
gave him an excuse, at which he gratefully snatched, for 

1 “ Bentinck,” (ed. 1852), p. 18. 


2 The Foreign Secretary. 
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declining the enterprise. As Disraeli put it, he “ handed 
back with courtesy the poisoned chalice to Sir Robert.’”” 
Peel and his colleagues resumed office with alacrity as 
soon as they learned of Russell’s shirking. Wellington, 
with a resigned reference to “the rotten potatoes” that 
had “done it all—put Peel in his damned fright,” re- 
turned to his post in the Lords, and only Stanley proved 
obdurate. His place as Colonial Secretary was filled by 
Gladstone. At the opening of the Session Peel broke his 
intentions to the House in a long, involved statement. 
He tarried for some time among abstract economics, 
arguing that “the natural presumption is in favour of 
unrestricted importation.” He then balanced the 
nice question “whether employment, low prices, and 
abundance contribute to the diminution of crime.” He pro- 
ceeded to discuss the prices of flax, wool, lard, salt beef for 
the navy, and the importance of foreign cattle. He was thus 
able to spread over an already yawning House a blanket 
of official correspondence, dealing with the Cabinet 
deliberations and dissensions of the preceding November. 
Then, having, with “an air of almost malignant haughti- 
ness””* defied the malcontents of his own party who had 
boasted their power to dethrone him, he sat down, 
leaving a depressed and bewildered House to digest his 
Startling warning that “it was no easy task to ensure 
the united aétion of an ancient monarchy, a proud 
aristocracy, and a reformed House of Commons.” 

Since Russell’s “authentic Statement of Whig 
disaSters,”* which followed, was a mere counting of 
1 Bentinck; ip. 34. 2 [bid., p. 54. 

8 Ibid., p. 55. 
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corpses, the curtain might have froSstily fallen had not 
a “ member, who, though on the Tory benches, ventured 
to rise and attack the Minister.’ In these words Disraeli, 
in his “Life of Lord George Bentinck,” describes his 
own intervention at the critical moment. His denuncia- 
tion of Peel, comparing him to the Turkish admiral who 
had lately taken the fleet with which he was sent to 
crush Mehemet Ali over into the service of his master’s 
enemy, and declaring that “‘ he is no more a great States- 
man than the man who gets up behind a carriage is a 
great whip . . . both are disciples of progress,” outdid 
his previous essays in invective. He had judged the 
moment for his Stroke with the instinét of a fine tactician. 
It was, he wrote in after years, “the long constrained 
passion of the House that now found a vent far more 
than the sallies of the speaker that changed the frigid 
silence of this senate into excitement and tumult.’” 

When the time came for Peel to explain his definite 
proposals, the Protectionists were taken aback to see the 
Prince Consort and his Master of the Horse enter the 
House for the debate, as if to cast the royal mantle over 
the new policy. Peel began again to spin his slow web of 
detail and Statistics. He gravely urged Manchester to 
brace itself for the disappearance of the trifling protective 
duties on manufactured articles. So by way of boot-fronts 
and shoe leather he toiled along.to brandy and sugar, 
and—‘ while visions of deserted villages and reduced 
rentals were torturing his neighbours”’—arrived at 
clover seed and cattle. When that subject was thoroughly 

1 “ Bentinck,” p. 56 aol dids P57: 
1 bid Sp.-70: 
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explored, he at last reached the one topic of which the 
House was on tenterhooks to hear. He announced the 
measure forced on him by the hideous urgency of famine 
in Ireland. The Corn Laws would disappear—at the end 
of three years. Meanwhile—he was off again, and it was 
not for another quarter of an hour that his hearers dis- 
covered that a small sliding scale was to bridge the inter- 
vening span. The “‘compensations”’ to the landed interest, 
of which much had been rumoured, came next. They 
turned out to be a reduction of local taxation amounting 
to about a quarter of a million annually; and a similar 
remission was to be made in Ireland, for it now curiously 
appeared that, though it had been originally for Ireland’s 
sake that the Corn Laws were to be abolished, yet “if 
there were to be any part of the United Kingdom which 
was to suffer by the withdrawal of Protection,” Peel 
“had always felt that it would be Ireland.” 

As their last hopes vanished, a murmur of incredulous 
rage ran through the agriculturist ranks. Presently a 
sporting nobleman, who had for many years sat taciturn 
in the House, rose to put a question. If the price of wheat 
was to be so drastically reduced, would the Government 
consider the fairness of readjusting the payment of tithe 
to meet the changed conditions? Sir Robert suavely 
replied that “he did not propose to make any alteration 
in the law as to tithes, as he did not believe there would 
be any material alteration in the price of wheat.” 

The Proteétionists at last saw that they must protect 
themselves. The centre round which they cohered (for he 
shrank from the title of leader) was the nobleman who 

+ Bentinck, p: 76, 
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had just been mentioned. Lord George Bentinck was a 
politician of the old school, who had for many years sat 
in the House of Commons as part of a gentleman’s 
natural obligations. His voice was scarcely ever heard, 
and sometimes on crucial divisions he would hurry late 
into the House with a greatcoat flung over his hunting 
pink and tops. Although he had begun public life (it was 
an ominous fact) as his relative Canning’s private secretary, 
his ambitions had ceased to be political. He had served 
in the Army, and, on his retirement, taken passionately 
to the Turf. There by his inflexible honesty, his masterful 
character, and his knife-like sharpness in dete¢ting frauds, 
he had become a king. Though a Whig by temperament 
and party affiliations, he had drifted, like Stanley, into 
the mixed Conservative host. But, like Stanley, he was 
a Stanch Protectionist, and now felt furiously that Peel 
had “ sold” the party. Once this tall, handsome aristocrat, 
with his piercing eye and thin lips, formed that judgment 
of a man, he became a terrible adversary. To punish the 
offender no sacrifice would be too great, not even the 
sale of his racehorses. The whole edge of his keen, if 
narrow, intelligence would be turned on the one object. 
Nor would he show himself, though a clean fighter, a 
particularly chivalrous one. His single, pitiless aim would 
be to beat down his opponent. Such was the foeman 
whose enmity Peel had provoked. ~ 

The Protectionists determined to fight every inch of 
the ground. They contrived to prolong far beyond the 
expectations of the Government the debate on the pre- 
liminary motion for going into committee on the Corn 
Laws. Peel, throwing his weight into the Struggle on the 
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fifth night, was unable to force a division, in spite of a 
splendid burst of prophecy: 


“ Prussia is shaken in her adherence to restriction. The 
Government of France will be Strengthened, and, backed 
by the intelligence of the reflecting, and by the conviétion 
of the real welfare of the great body of the community, 
will, perhaps, ultimately prevail over the self-interest of 
the commercial and manufaéturing aristocracy which 


now predominates in her chambers. Can you doubt that 
the United States will soon relax her hoStile tariffs?” 


Disraeli put forth his whole strength in his reasoned 
contribution to this debate. He exposed the jugglery with 
which the promise of “cheap bread” was alternately 
dangled and withdrawn by the champions of the League 
to suit the exigencies of the moment, as well as the futility 
of talking about commercial treaties when the only 
weapon for securing reciprocity was being deliberately 
thrown away. He denied that England could not feed its 
people from its own soil,’ or that agriculture was in 
danger of Stagnation because capital fought shy of it. 


To become a landowner was every rich Englishman’s 


* Cf. the admission of the Free Trade historian, Sir Spencer 
Walpole, that “ protection actually lowered the price of corn and 
wheat” by Stimulating production. He States that, through 
fertilizing processes, “the land which was required to grow the 
whole supply of wheat in 1818 was adequate to furnish the whole 
home supply of wheat in 1842. But in the interval something like 
1,500,000 acres had been enclosed. ... If only one-fifth of this 
land was under wheat, it would have raised the total yield to 
upwards of 15,000,000 quarters—or to more wheat than the 
country required” (“History of England,” Vol. IV., p. 61, 
footnote). 
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ambition. “Riding on elephants, surrounded by slaves, 
he is always dreaming of Quarter Sessions.”” What would 
be the position of an England dependent on a foreign 
food supply in time of war? 


“Remembering the state of England with respect to 
our means of subsistence, at the rupture of the Treaty of 
Amiens; remembering, at the commencement of that 
terrific Struggle, that this country did receive a great 
portion of its supply from abroad; remembering that the 
importation of grain from foreign countries during that 
Struggle was never secured till we had gained the 
dominion of the seas, a dominion which it would be 
rather a proof of our patriotic spirit than our political 
sagacity again to count upon; remembering that in this 
interval there were two occasions when absolute famine 
was impending over England ...I want to know 
whether it would be politic again to incur such 
eases P 


If it was a question of the employment of the people, 
was it hoped to “improve their condition by introducing 
foreign labour into competition with theirs,” or to 
“elevate their character by diminishing their wages”? 
If he was given the retort that the price of corn did not 
affect wages, what became of the argument that a high 
price injured the manufacturers? “It can’t increase the 
price of their article.” He had never, he declared, rested 
his defence of the Corn Laws “on the burdens to which 
the land is subject. . . . the land has great honours; and 
he who has great honours must have great burdens.” 
The first interest of the State was “‘ to maintain a balance 
between the two great branches of national industry,” land 
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and manufactures, but a preponderance—‘I do not say a 
predominance ”’—should be allowed to land, because 
England had Still a territorial constitution, which was 
prized even “by the children of industry and toil”’ as 
a guarantee of rights against centralized government. 
They were told that they were now about to see “the 
transfer of power from one class to another”; that 
is, to the manufacturers. He did not depreciate the merits 
of that class, but it was mortifying to hear that they were 
“to be rescued from the alleged power of one class only 
to sink under the avowed dominion of another.” For 
himself, if great changes there must be, he hoped that 


< 


‘instead of falling under such a thraldom, under the 
thraldom of capital—under the thraldom of those who, 
while they boast of their intelligence, are more proud of 
their wealth—if we must find a new force to maintain 
the ancient throne and immemorial monarchy of 
England, I, for one, hope that we may find that novel 
power in the invigorating energies of an educated and 
enfranchised people.’”* 


The first great battle of the Session ended when 
Bentinck, rising “long past the noon of the night,”? and 
speaking with the raucous voice and awkward geStures 
of the unpractised orator, yet succeeded in riveting by the 
force of his passion and his prestige the attention of the 
House for hours upon a mass of intricate Statistics. It was 
near four o’clock when the division was taken, and land 
found itself deserted by the protected West India and 
shipping interests. Yet Peel’s majority was only ninety- 

* “ Selected Speeches,” I., pp. 111-143. 
* “ Bentinck,” p. 94. 
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seven, and to miss the three figures was a check to his 
onset. 

It was not until near the end of March that the Corn 
Bill passed its second reading, Bentinck having during 
the intervening weeks pertinaciously fought the battle of 
every imperilled interest in turn. He came up after this 
Strain undiminished and undaunted to the new debate. 
“You have left your ship in the dark of the night,” he 
shouted at the Ministry, “when you had chartered to 
carry her home in safety. . . . You have scuttled your 
ship—you, the captain and lieutenant, master and mate— 
you scuttled the ship, Stole the compass, sneaked away in 
the long-boat, and deserted to the enemy, hoping that the 
gallant crew would become an easy prey to those who 
would board her.” In a House driven to fury by such 
lashing, the Ministerial majority at the close of the debate 
Stood forlornly at eighty-eight; Still further after two 
months from the coveted triple cipher. 

The situation, moreover, was growing more compli- 
cated. The horrors of the famine had produced a frantic 
outburst of agrarian crime in Ireland, to remedy which 
Peel saw no help but in another Coercion Bill. Here was 
a new counter in the game, and the Government’s 
opponents asked themselves what use could be made of 
it. At first there seemed no ground on which the Pro- 
te€tionist Tories could withhold support from a measure 
for the protection of life. Bentinck, therefore, whose 
paramount aim was to delay the progress of the Corn Bill, 
suggested that support should be offered to the Ministry 
if they engaged to postpone that measure for the time 
needed to pass their Coercion Act through the House. 
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And this, he ingeniously added, might be made a test of 
their sincerity. A Coercion Bill was in its essence an 
emergency measure. If there was no call for speed there 
could be no need for the drastic remedy of suspending 
constitutional guarantees in Ireland. Peel, however, threw 
over an arrangement on these lines which his Whips had 
made with Bentinck, and found himself overtaken by the 
Easter recess with both measures in an inchoate State and 
hotly opposed. 

Indeed, the whole political scene appeared to be dis- 
solving. Any combination of parties or groups was from 
hour to hour to be apprehended. Alarmed by the intrigues 
that were being spun, Cobden, who had been discreetly 
lurking in the background for some time, dashed once 
more into the mélée. The people of England outside the 
House, he declared, would have their say if they were 
played with like this, “not the country party, but the 
people who live in towns, and will govern this country.” 
It was a naive disclosure of the Free Trade leader’s mind, 
and Peel was believed in the excitement of the hour to 
have applauded this defiance. Taxed by Disraeli with an- 
act so improper in a Statesman who had for long boasted 
to lead the country party, Peel sprang up furiously to 
deny it. “If he means,” answered Disraeli, “‘ to say that 
anything I Stated is false, of course I sit down.” For a 
minute the House smelt powder, but though in the lobby 
afterwards Peel’s brother challenged Disraeli, explana- 
tions were furnished and the incident closed. But the 
Strain of such warfare was telling on the Prime Minister. 
Harassed in debate by taunts and provocations such as 
few Statesmen have had to endure, scorched by the 
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hatred of old comrades who deemed him to have 
betrayed them and shattered a great party, hailed with 
a certain breezy disrespect by Cobden himself, he had 
the further mortification of knowing that he who had 
lately controlled so crushing a majority could no longer 
rely on more than a relatively small band of devoted 
personal followers, and was dependent at every Step he 
took on his skilful manceuvring of battalions whose 
allegiance was granted only from day to day and for 
their own purposes. From those thorny reflections he 
could find refuge only in the tenacity of a will that, once 
set, worked on with a chilly obstinacy and a concealed 
resourcefulness that few obstacles could bafHle. He was 
resolved to carry the repeal of the Corn Laws, and to 
that resolve the great Conservative party was a holocaust 
he would readily offer. He would go further sill. If a 
personal sacrifice to the rancour of Prote¢tionists was 
needed, he was ready to play Curtius. But the Corn Laws 
should go with him into the gulf. The burden was crush- 
ing, nevertheless; and one night after the sitting the 
Clerk of the House, making his rounds before the extinc- 
tion of the lights, had to wake from gloomy abstraction 
the Minister whose friends had melted away without 
daring to disturb him, and who seemed unconscious that 
he was left amid empty benches. 

The third reading brought the last of Disraeli’s great 
assaults upon his enemy. He branded Peel as one whose 
“life has been a great appropriation clause,” and who, 
even now, had devised nothing original. A Whig had 
said of his “‘ great and comprehensive plan”’ for dealing 
with the Corn Laws: 
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““* We know all about it; it was offered to us! it 
is not his plan; it’s Popkins’s plan.’ And is England 
to be governed by Popkins’s plan? Will he go to the 
country with it? Will he go with it to that ancient and 
famous England that once was governed by Statesmen 
—by Burleighs and by Walsinghams; by Bolingbrokes 
and by Walpoles, by a Chatham and a Canning—will 
he go to it with this fantastic scheming of some pre- 
sumptuous pedant? I won’t believe it; I have that 
BaF dees in the common sense, I will say the common 
spirit, of our countrymen, and I believe they will not 
long endure this huckstering tyranny of the Treasury 
Bench—those political pedlars that bought their party in 
the cheapest market, and sold us in the dearest.” 


Stung by the peals of bitter and derisive laughter that 
hailed this onslaught, Peel seems to have felt that the 
courtesies of Parliamentary duelling were out of place 
with such an opponent. He therefore asked why, if 
Disraeli had always held him guilty of these “ petty 
larcenies,” he had professed readiness to take office under 
him in the spring of 1841. Disraeli promptly denied that 
he had ever “ direétly or indireétly solicited office.” This 
was so monstrously imprudent in face of Peel’s known 
habit of preserving all his correspondence that it seems 
simplest to account for it by a freak of a fantastic and 
habitually inexaét memory. Most fortunately for Disraeli, 
there was for once a breakdown in Peel’s syStem of care- 
fully docketed and pigeon-holed archives. A frantic search 
late into the night after the incident in the House failed 
to bring the letter to light. Disraeli was not “ exposed” 
in his lifetime. 

His eloquence had not served to arrest the passage of 
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the third reading of the Bill by a majority of ninety- 
eight on May 15. There remained for Bentinck and his 
allies but one question—vengeance and how to exact it. 
After much consideration it became clear that, if Peel 
was to be turned out, the Irish issue was the only one 
upon which a majority could be collected. It was awk- 
ward, however, that both Russell and Bentinck had sup- 
ported the first reading of the Coercion Bill; to throw out 
Peel upon it after that taxed even the resources of Par- 
liamentary tergiversation. They proved, none the less, 
equal to the emergency. Bentinck, at least, had always 
made his support conditional upon the Bill’s immediate 
passage, and it was now June, and nothing had been 
done. It would have been better, however, if he had not 
accused Peel of having, in despite of his private opinions 
on the Catholic question, “chased and hunted an illus- 
trious relative of mine to death”; but the ghost of 
Canning, which had haunted the whole drama, was 
bound to stalk from behind the Speaker’s Chair for the 
culminating act. Peel, however, had no difficulty in 
gaining the sympathy of the House under this attack, 
pointing out the unreason of asking him to travel back 
in history, and sort “a confused and complicated mass 
of documents” to vindicate his personal honour at such a 
crisis. His speech, which was skilfully timed to last till the 
dinner hour, was a complete success, and he left Bentinck 
to roar his protests through the clamour of a dispersing 
House. It was one of the last triumphant springs of the 
sinewy Parliamentary lion around whom, as this “sad, 
fierce Session ’’* waned, the hunters were now fast closing. 
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The evening of June 25 arrived. Soon after the opening 
of the debate on the Coercion Bill there was an interrup- 
tion, while two masters in Chancery appeared, and, 
according to the placid formalities of Parliament, pre- 
sented the Corn Bill with the stamp of the Lords’ appro- 
bation. Peel had brought his cargo safely to shore. He 
no longer greatly cared what his enemies could do. At 
about half-past one the division was called. As the House 
broke up and moved towards the lobbies, Peel was able 
at last to appreciate his handiwork. Like a great landslide, 
the solid Tory party was seen to glide forward, to fissure, 
to dissolve. Part Streamed into the Government lobby, 
part into that of the Opposition. It was upon the latter 
mass, the ‘‘ men of metal and large acred squires,’”* that 
he could hardly fail, as Disraeli has said, to gaze with deep 
emotion. They Strode past him, the magnates of the 
shires, his tried companions and brothers-in-arms, and 
vanished for the last time from his side. After a while 
rumours came drifting back into the House. The Govern- 
ment was defeated. It was defeated by a large majority. 
“They say,” murmured Graham, “that we are beaten 
by seventy-three.”’ Peel, when the news was confirmed, 
Stood silent, his chin thrust obstinately forward. Perhaps 
he was telling himself with grim content, as he surveyed 
the carnage of the Parliamentary field, that he had 
carried out his resolve to repeal the Corn Laws against 
an opposition of unparalleled savagery and obétacles of 
unprecedented difficulty. The country gentlemen might 
thrust an exhausted statesman, racked with gout and 
earache, into the delicious limbo of his gardens at 
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Drayton; they would never recover the ascendancy of 
which he had despoiled them. The pride of acres would 
never be again what for centuries it had been in English 
history. In his valedictory speech a few days later Peel 
asked “ to be sometimes remembered, perhaps with good- 
will, by those who recruited their exhausted Strength with 
abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it was 
no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.”” With that he 
left a nation which had during the last decade of Pro- 
teftion suffered an average wheat price of 53s. 3d. to 
“recruit its exhausted energies”? with the abundance 
created by an average price for the next ten years of 
54s. 7d.—and a sense of justice." 


' Cf. Pollard, “The Fall of Protection,” pp. 180, 217. 


END OF BOOK II. 
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CHAPTER? I 
THE-ANGEL OF ARABIA 


HEN Disraeli came back for the Session of 1847, to 
sit with the other Tory chiefs on the front Opposi- 
tion Bench, confronting Russell’s Whig Government, it 
was noticed that he had toned down his dress. His elegant 
but plain dark suit was understood as a pledge of sober 
responsibility to the historic party of which he had become 
a leader. It was also, perhaps, the token of an inward 
capitulation. Embroidered waistcoats matched well with 
the Maypoles of Young England; a sub-fusc coat was a 
better service-dress in the hour of triumphant Cobdenism. 
Nevertheless, there remained one of the three books of 
the “Young England” trilogy to bring out. Disraeli 
had dealt with politics and the poor; he had Still to deal 
with religion in a volume interrupted by the battle of 
the Corn Laws, but finished by the spring of 1847. 
“There were few great things left in England,” 
Disraeli explained in his later commentary’ on his early 
political novels, ‘‘and the Church was one.”’ From the 
standpoint of a Statesman this was truer of the Church 
of England in 1841 than in 1847. At the former date the 
triumphant progress of the Oxford Movement bade fair 
to make the revived Church a dominating element in 
national life. But almost simultaneously with the aban- 
donment of the territorial aristocracy by their cherished 
leader there had occurred the abandonment of the Church 
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by its cherished leader. The secession of Newman to 
Rome had upset the ecclesiastical balance as thoroughly 
as the abolition of the Corn Laws had upset the political 
balance. Whatever the future of Anglicanism, it could not 
any longer hope to realize the dreams of St. Lys and 
Eustace Lyle. It had, moreover, in Disraeli’s opinion, 
done worse than suffer a loss; it had undergone a per- 
version. It was departing from the Semitic principles 
which were the source of all spiritual vitality, and 
dabbling in the Gentile notions with which the Catholic 
Church had impregnated Christianity. While “the 
seceders sought refuge in medieval superstitions, which 
are generally only the embodiments of pagan ceremonies 
and creeds,’ the body they had left was languishing 
from “‘a deficiency of Oriental knowledge, and from a 
misconception of the priestly character which has been 
the consequence of that want.’” 

But it is not the Church of England alone that is 
assailed in “‘ Tancred ”’; it is the whole of English society, 
which has surrendered to the spirit of Manchester. The 
significant difference between Tancred, Lord Montacute, 
and Coningsby or Egremont, the heroes of the two 
earlier volumes, is that they seek to regenerate England 
by its own forces; he in despair turns for aid to the East. 


““Tn nothing’ [he complains to his father, the Duke 
of Bellamont], ‘whether it be religion, or government, 
or manners, sacred or political or social life, do I find 
faith; and if there be no faith, how can there be duty? 
Is there such a thing as religious truth? Is there such a 
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thing as oe right? Is there such a thing as social 
propriety? Are these facts or are they mere phrases’. . .’ 
“*You are going into first principles,’ said the Duke, 
much surprised. 
“Give me, then, second principles,’ replied his son; 
“give me any.’”” 


It is this universal doubt that leads the young aristocrat 
to resolve that he will follow in the steps of his crusading 
ancestors, and make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the 
Holy Sepulchre. His perturbed parents have recourse at 
first to the bishops of the Church to dissuade him. This 
makes an opening for the attack on the modern 
“Stewards of the mysteries of Sinai and of Calvary,” 
dry scholars or brisk administrators, who never at any 
crisis have found a word that “ influenced public opinion, 
touched the heart of nations, or guided the conscience of 
a perplexed people.” Their deficiencies are made mani- 
fest in a composite figure, for which Blomfield, the 
editor of Greek plays and bustling reformer of Church 
finance, served as principal model. Tancred’s interview 
with this prelate is summed up in the well-known 
dialogue : 


““We know not what may happen. We shall soon 
see a bishop at Manchester.’ 
“But I want to see an angel at Manchester. 


9992 


Upon which the Church retires from the Struggle, 
leaving Lord Montacute’s parents to see what the world 
can do for them. Two female figures emerge from the 
throng of society to woo Tancred from his ideals. The 
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one is a blue-Stocking who broaches evolution to him, and 
sends him from her presence, muttering savagely: “I 
was a fish, and I shall be a crow. . . . What a spiritual 
mistress!”’* The other is a married intriguer, who turns 
out to be a desperate gambler in railway shares, attracted 
to Tancred only by the rumour that he has the ear of the 
great Jewish financier Sidonia. The rumour is true, for 
at Sidonia’s City office in Sequin Court, at the very heart 
of the Struggle for wealth which is debasing the age, 
Tancred at last finds a mind that can enter into his 
aspirations. “It appears to me, Lord Montacute,”’ Sidonia 
tells him at their first interview, “that what you want 
is to penetrate the great Asian mystery,” and he discloses 
the thought that lies at the base of the work by warning 
the young Englishman that inspiration is not only local, 
as he already suspects, but hereditary. The supremacy of 


Asia is not merely a matter of creed, but a matter of race. 


“Your bishops here know nothing about these things. 
How can they? A few centuries back they were tattooed 
savages. This is the advantage which Rome has over you, 
and which you never can understand. That Church was 
founded by a Hebrew, and the magnetic influence lingers. 
But you will go to the fountain-head. Theology requires 
an apprenticeship of some thousand years at least; to say 
nothing of clime and race.” 


Sidonia continues the discussion at a dinner which he 
gives to Tancred, a function attended by Coningsby, 
Lord Marney (formerly Egremont), Sybil, and Lord 
Henry Sidney—all the chief figures of the Young 
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England group, now strangely shrunken, for the glamour 
of romance has passed from them to Tancred with the 
call of the Orient in his ears. He can only pity those who 
Still busy themselves with “that fatal drollery called a 
representative government.” During dinner Sidonia 
recurs. to his thesis that “‘all is race; there is no other 
truth.” 


“Tf development be progressive, how do you account 
for the state of Italy? One will tell you it is superstition, 
indulgences, and the Lady of Loretto; yet three centuries 
ago, when all these influences were much more powerful, 
Italy was the soul of Europe. . . . I cannot forget that 
the world was once conquered by Italians who had no 
commerce. Has the development of Weéstern Asia been 
progressive? It is a land of tombs and ruins. Is China 
progressive, the most ancient and numerous of existing 
societies? . . . Is it the universal development of the 
faculties of man that has rendered an island, almost 
unknown to the ancients, the arbiter of the world? 
Clearly not. It is her inhabitants that have done this; it is 
an affair of race. A Saxon race protected by an insular 
position has stamped its diligent and methodic character 
on the century.” 


To the query why races fail to maintain their 
supremacy Sidonia replies that they wear out. “The 
decay of a race is an inevitable necessity, unless,’ he adds 
—with a special message for Tancred in his words— 
“unless it lives in deserts and never mixes its blood.””* 

The tale now shifts to the East, which is introduced 
by two noteworthy panoramas of Jerusalem, the first a 
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night piece, displaying the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
aglow like a beacon in the darkness, as Tancred keeps 
the all-night vigil of his arrival, with Turkish guards 
bivouacked in the court, and two monks of the Terra 
Santa sharing his watch within, the second a noonday 
landscape broiling in the summer heat. 


“Bengal, Egypt, even Nubia, are nothing to it; in 
these countries there are rivers, trees, shade, and breezes; 
but Jerusalem at midday in midsummer is a city of Stone 
in a land of iron with a sky of brass. The wild glare and 
savage lustre of the landscape are themselves awful. We 
have all read of the man who had lost his shadow; this is 
a shadowless world. Everything is so flaming and so clear 
that it would remind one of a Chinese painting, but that 
the scene is one too bold and wild for the imagination 
of the Mongol race.’”* 


Near sunset Tancred wanders out of the city towards 
Bethany, and in a cleft of the hills Strays into a garden 
with a palm-tree, where he falls asleep on the edge of a 
fountain. He is awakened by the mistress of the 
pleasaunce, Eva, the daughter of the Hebrew, Besso, the 
wealthy Jerusalem banker to whom. Tancred has been 
given special credentials from Sidonia. She and the serious 
young English lord drift into a theological discussion, 
which enables Disraeli to develop the idea, foreshadowed 
in “ Sybil,” that “Christianity is completed Judaism or 
it is nothing.” Eva hints, in answer to Tancred’s ques- 
tioning, that she might very well accept Christianity, 
teaching as it does that “the human race is saved, and, 
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without the apparent agency of a Hebrew Prince, it could 
not have been saved,”' were it not for the outrages 
habitually infli@ted by Christians on the people of their 
own Redeemer; and she passionately combats the doétrine 
that the whole Jewish race bears the responsibility for 
the crime of the Crucifixion. The “ Lady of Bethany ” 
is the mo&t lifelike of Disraeli’s ideal heroines, being 
faintly flushed with his own racial fire, and suggesting 
the nobler aspects of the Hebrew charaéter, its deep 
religious reverence, its moral seriousness, and its intensity 
of emotion. It is significant that she dwells in her own 
land, wearing its garb and following its customs. 

Over against her, it may be with only a half-conscious 
feeling of the antithesis, Disraeli sets the denationalized 
Jew whose racial qualities have turned to scepticism and 
astuteness. This is Baroni, Sidonia’s man of confidence, 
lent to Tancred as his courier. The son of an Italian 
Jewish mountebank, broken in to the service of inter- 
national finance by years of training all over the globe, 
Baroni, at a word from his master in London, shakes out 
his beard from his European cravat, exchanges the top-hat 
for the turban, and guides the English lord about Jeru- 
salem as indifferently as if he were giving a direction in 
London. “I wish I knew London as well as I know 
Jerusalem,” is his only answer to Tancred’s slightly un- 
comfortable wonder. “ This is not a very great place, and 
I think I have been here twenty times.” 


““T do not believe’ [Tancred admonishes him at 
another time] ‘in national regeneration in the shape of 
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a foreign loan. Look at Greece! And yet a man might 
climb Mount Carmel, and utter three words which would 
bring the Arabs again to Granada, and perhaps farther.’ 

““ They have no artillery,’ said Baroni. 

“* And the Turks have artillery and cannot use it,’ 
said Lord Montacute. ‘ Why, the most favoured part of 
the globe at this moment is entirely defenceless; there is 
not a soldier worth firing at in Asia except the sepoys. 
The Persian, Assyrian, and Babylonian monarchies might 
be gained in a morning with faith and the flourish of a 
sabre.’ 

“You would have the Great Powers interfering,’ said 


Baroni. 
““* What should I care for the Great Powers, if the 


Lord of Hosts were on my side?’ 
“* Why, to be sure they could not do much at Bagdad 


or Ispahan.’””* 


But, admirably incised as is the cameo of Baroni— 
“the son of Aaron; the name of old-clothesmen in 
London, and of caliphs at Bagdad”’—it is eclipsed by 
the portrait of the young Syrian Emir, Fakredeen 
Shehaab, the most brilliant of all Disraeli’s literary 
creations. Fakredeen is first disclosed in the divan of 
Besso, lying in “‘ a wild confusion of shawls and cushions, 
out of which, like some wily and dangerous reptile, 
glided the spiral convolutions of his pipe.” He is listen- 
ing enthralled to the talk about the mysterious pil- 
grimage of the rich young English lord—“ a brother of 
the Queen of England,” the gossips of the divan whisper. 
Fakredeen’s ambition at the moment is to unite the 
tribes of the Lebanon under his sceptre, and he is secretly 
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conveying arms to the mountains. The only trouble is 
that, loaded with debts already, he cannot pay, and Besso 
will no longer lend. This is a dire obstacle, since Fakre- 
deen has learnt that “ princes go for nothing now, with- 
out a loan.” But he will not take Eva’s advice to 
relinquish his ambitions. 


“When I am young and ruined! When I have the 
two greatest Stimulants in the world to action, Youth and 
Debt! No, such a combination is never to be thrown 
away. Any young prince ought to win the Lebanon, but 
a young prince in debt ought to conquer the world.”* 


The coming of Tancred suggests to Fakredeen a fresh 
combination. He will arrange with Eva’s grandfather, a 
Sheikh of the desert, to seize Lord Montacute on the way 
to Sinai, and hold him to an enormous ransom, which 
shall eventually pay for the Egyptian muskets. The plan 
succeeds at Starting, for Tancred is captured with his 
escort and brought before the splendid figures of the 
Bedouin Sheikh and his tribe—bandits, but, as Baroni 
says, “all gentlemen.” Fakredeen, however, at the sight 
of the young Englishman, undergoes a revulsion of 
feeling. His volatile nature is subdued by Tancred’s lofty 
and serious mind, and he is ready to follow him wherever 
he may lead. Tancred chides the Emir for his reliance 
on intrigue instead of the inspirations of faith. 


““ But you forget the religions’ [answers Fakredeen ]. 
‘I have so many religions to deal with. If my fellows 
were all Christians, or all Moslemin, or all Jews, or all 
pagans, I grant you something might be effected. The 
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Cross, the Crescent, the Ark, or an old Stone; anything 
‘ would do. I would plant it on the highest range in the 
centre of the country, and I would carry Damascus and 
Aleppo both in one campaign.’ ” 


Tancred patiently tries to raise his friend to a more 
exalted ambition, and is at length repaid by the following 
excited proposal : 


“Let the Queen of the English collect a great fleet, 
let her Stow away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate, 
and precious arms, be accompanied by all her Court and 
chief people, and transfer the seat of her Empire from 
London to Delhi. There she will find an immense empire 
ready made, a first-rate army, and a large revenue. .. . 
Your Queen is young; she has an avenir. Aberdeen and 
Sir Peel will never give her this advice; their habits are 
formed. They are too old, too rusés. But, you see! the 
greatest empire that ever existed; besides which she gets 
rid of the embarrassment of her Chambers! And quite 
practicable; for the only difficult part, the conquest of 
India, which baffled Alexander, is all done.’ ’”* 


Tancred meets with more understanding from his 
Stately Arab captors, with their imperturbable courtesy 
and philosophic calm. Sheikh Amalek, Eva’s grand- 
father, Still lives in the age of Moses, from whom his 
tribe claims descent. 


“Tt is not yesterday | says he] for those who live in 
cities, where they say at one gate that it is morning, and 
at another it is night. Where men tell lies, the deed of 
the dawn is the secret of sunset. But in the desert nothing 
changes; neither the a¢ts of a man’s life, nor the words 
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of a man’s lips. We drink at the same well where Moses 
helped Zipporah, we tend the same flocks, we live under 
the same tents; our words have changed as little as our 
waters, our habits, or our dwellings. What my father 
learnt from those before him he delivered to me, and I 
have told it to my son. What is time and what is truth 
that I should forget that a prophet of Jehovah married 
into my house? . . . Let men doubt of unicorns; but 
of one thing there can be no doubt, that God never spoke 
except to an Arab.””* 


Such words make Tancred eager for leave to complete 
on parole his pilgrimage to Mount Sinai. It is granted 
without demur, and alone on the heights by night he has 
a dream or vision of the colossal Angel of Arabia. Here 
the work, at its critical point, crumples into futility, for 
Disraeli lacked original inspiration as much as his 
Tancred. The great thoughts that change the history of 
the race and the face of civilization, he, the exile without 
roots, had never had them, was never to have them. He 
Strains towards the womb of the desert, hoping to see it 
delivered of a new creation, but nothing comes forth 
save grandiose spirals of dust, a pompous mystification, 
announced as “the sublime and solacing do¢trine of 
theocratic equality.” 

Tancred is brought back to Amalek’s encampment 
suffering from high fever, until Eva rides forth into the 
desert as her father’s ambassadress, and, after an adorably 
astute and dignified duel of wit with Sheikh Amalek over 
the ransom, cures the delirious Englishman by her know- 
ledge of simples. The book is further prolonged in order 
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that we may have sumptuous pictures of hunting and 
feasting mingled with politics at Fakredeen’s castle at the 
Lebanon, and in order that he and Tancred may, in 
chapters that read like an anticipation of a Rider Haggard 
novel, visit in their mountain fastness the mysterious 
Ansarey, the last survivors of Graco-Syrian paganism, who 
continue to worship the gods of Olympus. Disraeli cannot 
resist this brief dalliance with the forbidden fruit. Escap- 
ing from the allurements of the Ansarey queen and the 
renewed treachery of Fakredeen, Tancred finally returns 
at nightfall to the garden at Bethany. There his declara- 
tion of love to Eva, which throbs with an unwonted 
emotion, is suddenly interrupted by a glare of torches. 
“The Duke and Duchess of Bellamont had arrived in 
Jerusalem.” 

The “great Asian mystery” thus remains to the end 
mysterious; but “ Tancred” is full of revelations. Apart 
from its exhibition of diverse facets of Disraeli’s own 
personality in Eva and Amalek, Baroni and Fakredeen, 
it gave his answer to the aristocratic party that was at the 
moment calculating the lowest terms upon which they 
could retain his indispensable services. They were now 
told plainly that he looked on the English nobility as a 
barbaric growth of yesterday compared with the imme- 
morial sacredness of Jewish blood. He might by force of 
circumstances be a condottiere in the ranks of the English 
country gentlemen; that did not mean that he was a 
simple mercenary, carrying out the orders of a Bentinck 
or a Stanley for a wage. Beyond this an epoch of Christian 
bigotry was reminded that its religion was a gift from 
the Hebrews, and that it was an injustice to penalize 
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the mass of the Jewish people, because, for excusable 
reasons, it had stopped short at the first half of Israel’s 
true faith. Disraeli was prepared to maintain this in act 
as well as in theory. When, in 1847, Russell proposed to 
remove the barriers that prevented Jews from taking 
seats in Parliament, even though eleéted, as was Roth- 
schild for the City of London, he supported the motion 
with voice and vote. So did Bentinck, doggedly pursuing 
his old Whig principle of religious and civil equality. 
They found themselves in a majority, but a majority that 
did not include their own party. Disraeli was serene, but 
Bentinck, wearied with the labours of his leadership, 
which had been, an ungrateful follower said, one of 
smashes and hashes and gashes innumerable,’ resigned 
his position. A new vista thus opened before his loyal 
lieutenant. 


“e 


CHAPTER It 
REMODELLING A PARTY 


ENTINCK’S retirement from the Protedctionis& 

leadership in the Commons was followed in the 
autumn of the next year by his sudden death from heart 
seizure during a solitary walk in.the country. This event 
set a difficult problem to the fitful and irritable genius 
who now ruled the Tory party from the House of Lords. 
There was only one serious candidate for the succession 
to Bentinck, but Lord Stanley could not stomach “ that 
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scoundrel’ even yet. The party Whips hinted darkly at 
“widespread mistrust”’ of Disraeli’s character; the Ben- 
tinck family, on the other hand, were warm in pleading 
his claims. Stanley at last seized a quill and wrote to the 
subject of the difficulty. After telling him that “as a 
debater there is no one of our party who can pretend to 
compete with you,” Stanley proceeded to “the higher 
compliment ” of assuming that Disraeli realized that his 
“formal establishment in the post of leader would not 
meet with a general and cheerful approval on the part of 
those with whom you are a¢ting.” Would he, therefore, 
consent to support “‘a leader of abilities inferior”’ to 
his own; in fact, Mr. Herries, who had long ago served 
in a Cabinet under Peel. He concluded with a pathetic 
reference to his sufferings from the gout. 

Disraeli with equal suavity replied that he would have 
been only too happy to have served under Stanley himself 
in the Commons, under a banner that “‘ would have led 
always to honour if not to triumph.” But in faét, he 
confided to his correspondent, he was “no longer dis- 
posed to sacrifice interesting pursuits, health, and a happy 
hearth for a political career, which can bring one little. 
fame, and, even if successful in a vulgar sense, would 
bear me a reward which I now little appreciate.” He 
might do more for the cause perhaps “by acting alone 
and unshackled than if I fell into the party discipline 
which you intimate.” Had Stanley tried the water cure 
for gout?* 

Stanley, almost in a flurry, wrote back dilating on the 
hideous peril of further breaking up a disorganized 
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party, but, with the obstinacy of a noble used to his own 
way, he Still declined to yield. He attempted to create 
a triumvirate in the House of Commons, to rule the per- 
plexed Protectionists jointly. It was to consist of Lord 
Granby, Herries, and Disraeli. “Sieyés, Roger Ducos, 
and Bonaparte,’ commented Lord Aberdeen dourly when 
he was told of it. His prophecy was fulfilled. Soon after 
the beginning of 1849, by no formal arrangement, but 
by the desuetude of the impracticable triple rule, Disraeli 
became the recognized Protectionist leader. He had his 
party at last. What could he do with it? 

It was a question not too easy to answer. But while 
turning it over, Disraeli could at least adapt himself a 
little more adequately to his réle. On the death of his 
father in 1848 he determined to become the country 
gentleman in a more imposing Style than the old house 
at Bradenham had allowed. With the aid of the grateful 
Bentinck family he was enabled to buy Hughenden, an 
historic manor of the Chilterns, entered in Domesday 
Book. Embosomed in beech woods, and with an ancient 
church showing its square tower within the park, it was 
just such an estate as he might have wistfully imagined 
in his novels. It was, indeed, not vast, and the house had 
emerged from many rebuildings a plain and whitewashed 
oblong. But it was not an age in which a man of means 
need lack antiques. If Gothic groinings had not survived 
they might arrive. The beech walk could be enlarged, 
and a “German forest”? made to match it, with vistas 
and rustic seats for their contemplation. The paths round 
the house could become terraces, and peacocks be brought 
to trail their splendour along them. There were wood- 
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men and gardeners to gossip with, and at county shows 
the squire, in quite incontestable leggings, would offer 
advice on agriculture and Stock-breeding, for which 
nobody was a penny the worse. “ Riding on elephants, 
surrounded by slaves, he is always dreaming of Quarter 
Sessions.”’ In the canals of Venice, in the maze of the 
bazaar at Stamboul, in the lanes of Jerusalem, in the 
sweep of the desert, Disraeli had found no romance like 
that of his country seat. The English landowner was his 
grandest ideal; that was why the real ones found him so 
d—d hard to follow. 

As early as 1846, Lord John Manners had confessed in 
a letter to Disraeli that “to belong to a party with only 
one idea is unsatisfactory.”* Three years of opposition to 
a Whig Government, kept in power chiefly by the general 
dread of a return to Protection, was having the same 
effeét on Disraeli. He, too, was beginning to long for 
“something to break the low, tho’ welling chorus of 
the agrestic multitude.’”’ In short, he was coming to think 
that his first duty as Leader of the shattered Conservative 
party was to detach it from the lost cause of Proteétion. 
It was not easy, however, to persuade the more theoretic 
and fastidious intellect of Stanley that such a change was 
a necessity, and the first years of Disracli’s joint leadership 
with him were a period of friction. Nevertheless, Dis- 
raeli’s policy of seeking to relieve the depressed agri- 
cultural interest by lightening its burden of local taxation 
resulted in steadily reduced Government majorities, which 
contributed to the unpopularity incurred by Russell 

* Whibley, “Lord John Manners,” I., po 227% 
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through his disingenuous campaign against the “ Papal 
aggression” to bring down the Government in 1851. 
Opportunity was thus offered to the country party, if 
they had Strength to seize it. But Stanley’s rather finick- 
ing temperament placed him at a disadvantage. Disraeli 
warned him not to push forward Protection, unless it 
were in the mild shape of a small duty for “revenue” 
purposes, but Stanley held more firmly than this by his 
principle, which alarmed the Queen and the Prince 
Consort. Meanwhile it was urgent for Stanley to gain 
the support of the “‘ Peelites,”’ the small group of brilliant 
men who had adhered to their old chief until he was 
killed riding in the park in 1850. He sent hurriedly for 
Gladstone, but so soon as Stanley spoke of “a duty of 
five or six shillings on corn” Gladstone politely with- 
drew. At a meeting in Stanley’s house in St. James’ 
Square it became plain that the Protectionist party shook 
in its shoes at the prospect of defending Protection. The 
crisis came when the two venerable war-horses of the 
party, Henley and Herries, refused to take the portfolios 
assigned to them. Stanley’s irritable temper induced him 
to cut short the humiliating scene, and he left the con- 
ference to write his refusal of office to Her Majesty. 
Disraeli, deeply disgusted, noted the lesson of the fiasco. 
“Every public man of experience and influence, however 
slight, had declined to act under” Stanley, “unless the 
principle of Protection were unequivocally renounced.’”” 
The flatness of this period in Disraeli’s life was a little 


* The appointment of Roman Catholic Bishops for England 
in 1850. 
? Memo. quoted in “ Life,” IIL, p. 296. 
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relieved by a new and singular friendship. Everyone 
knows the legend of Mrs. Brydges Willyams. There are the 
Strange letters of homage and prayers for advice received 
by Disraeli from an unknown correspondent; then the 
request that he will meet the writer at a place of assigna- 
tion in the Great Exhibition. The statesman, after much 
hesitation, yields at the third summons to curiosity, and 
threads his way among the murmuring, excited crowds 
beneath the great glass dome in Hyde Park to the desig- 
nated spot. There, while the distant organ peals and the 
jets of the cryStal fountain plash on the lilies and the 
gold-fish, he sees, sitting on the brim of the basin, not, as 
he may have hoped or feared, a graceful form with its 
features hidden by a veil, but a little old woman in a 
black crinoline. Rising to meet him, she seems overcome 
by his courtly address. She Stammers, mutters, grows 
confused; in fact, confirms his most dismal anticipations 
of an elderly lunatic. At length she presses a long 
envelope into his hands, and snatches the opportunity to 
escape. The envelope lies in his jacket on its peg for 
wecks. Then the coat is worn again and the letter casually 
opened; out falls a bank-note for {1,000 . . . what a 
pity it did not happen like that at all! 

Mrs. Brydges Willyams was a rich widow of Torquay, 
whose secluded ways made a little local mystery of her. 
Perhaps her neighbours did not know, or had forgotten, 
that she had been before marriage Sarah Mendez da 
Costa, a Jewess whose ancient lineage was more securely 
eStablished than Disraeli’s own. Like him she was 
baptized; like him her parting with the religion of her 
people made her the more tenacious of her nationality. 
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To such a spirit the career of Disraeli was a romance. 
She took the liberty of age and distance to write him 
admiring screeds in her queer, large hand, and at length 
she requested him not to grant an assignation, but to 
become an executor of her will. Disraeli went to see her at 
her home, Mount Braddon, in Torquay; and then indeed 
the romance began, for he was quick to realize that the 
fat old widow who clattered about the seaside town in a 
coal-scuttle bonnet, with her pattens and her dogs, had 
the soul of an adoring girl, and a girl of his own proud 
race. Where that was found he cared little for age or 
oddness; he was enchanted by his new friend, and so, 
happily, was Mrs. Disraeli. His communicative nature 
always needed a spiritual seraglio over which to diffuse 
itself, and it was fortunate that his wife welcomed all who 
would collaborate in the grand task of adoring Dizzy and 
acclaiming his genius. Mrs. Disraeli, his sister Sarah, and 
the Lady of Mount Braddon now made his trio of wor- 
shipping angels, a number to which, like the heroes of 
his novels, he kept faithful. He and his wife paid yearly 
visits to Torquay. He sent Mrs. Willyams copies of his 
books with hints to guide her understanding of them, 
especially where they touched on the question of race. 
Presents of flowers, game, and fish passed between 
Hughenden and Mount Braddon; Mrs. Willyams was 
plied with the latest London newspapers, and, better than 
that—how far did her Strange old head appreciate the 
boon?—with those sparkling résumés of current politics 
by which Disraeli was one day to charm a more august 
mistress. Telegrams were sent when he acceded to office, 
and when he resigned he at least took care to give her the 
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thrill of receiving his last note from Downing Street. 
Before his old friend died in 1863, leaving him her 
money, she asked for the apotheosis implied in laying 
her bones in Disraeli’s vault. Ultimately a burial-place for 
the family was made in the churchyard of Hughenden, 
and Sarah Mendez da Costa was the first for whom its 
sods were turned.* 

The Whig Government, reinstated in office by Tory 
pusillanimity in the winter of 1851, endured only another 
twelve months. It was finally destroyed by the terrible 
triangular duel that broke out between Lord John Russell, 
his Foreign Minister, Lord Palmerston, and the Court. 
There is no need to recount again how Russell dismissed 
Palmerston from office, under pressure from the Queen, 
because of his persistence in conducting the foreign policy 
of England without informing the Crown (or sometimes 
even the Cabinet) of what he was doing, and how 
Palmerston avenged himself by securing the defeat of 
his yesterday’s colleagues on a Militia Bill. When this 
happened, early in 1852, Disraeli, who never shirked the 
duty that lies on a soldier of fortune to sacrifice his person 
for the cause he has chosen, implored his chief (who had 
succeeded to the earldom of Derby the year before) to 
win over Palmerston as leader of the Tories in the 
Commons. But the perennial obstacle intervened. 
Palmerston “would be a party to no Ministry which 
contemplated the possibility of any change or modifica- 
tion in the Free Trade measures.”* The Derby Govern- 
ment was accordingly patched together as best it could 

1 For the story in detail, see “ Life,” III, ch. xiii. 
Set Lifes” TIT.5 p44: 
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be, with Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling, 
as he naively confessed, in spite of his flimsy prospects, 
“just like a young girl going to her first ball.” But in 
the House of Lords the old Duke was deafly inquiring 
the composition of the new Cabinet, and, as each un- 
known name was shouted at him by Derby, his gruff 
“Who? Who?” echoed sardonically down the corridors. 

The Ministry, indeed, was shaky. The General Eleétion 
in the summer gave it no secure majority, and, to avoid 
being turned out at once by a Free Trade combination, 
it had to accept a resolution that pledged it to acqui- 
escence in the established fiscal policy. Disraeli hoped that 
he would work a transformation scene by the Budget he 
was to bring forward in December, but he was being 
over-sanguine. A career like his had made him many 
enemies among the different parties, and the Court, then 
at the height of its purely political influence under the 
discreet guidance of the Prince Consort, deeply distrusted 
the man who had hunted down “ poor Sir Robert Peel.” 
“TI do not approve of Mr. Disraeli,” Vitoria had said 
inflexibly when Derby was trying to form a Cabinet the 
year before, and she had only consented not to pass a 
“sentence of exclusion ” against him on Derby’s guaran- 
teeing his good behaviour. The only thing that the 
Queen and her husband were sure would be worse than 
Disraeli was Palmerston in his place; that, said Prince 
Albert, would make him “very uneasy, considering the 
laxity of the political consciences which both these gentle- 
men have hitherto exhibited.’”” 

But the worst danger lay in a quarter that Disraeli as 

* “Life,” III., pp. 290-291. 9 Tbid., Til, p. 423. 
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yet hardly suspected. Gladstone was settling into the 
conviction that the Tory leader was a wicked man. It 
was the gravest mishap that could befall anyone whom 
Gladstone could harm. He was by nature implacably 
resentful, perhaps a Celtic trait derived from his Highland 
ancestors. Strict principle curbed the indulgence of this 
passion for private ends, but it only flamed forth the 
more terribly when it became clear that not Mr. Glad- 
Stone, but the moral law was being flouted. Those who 
seek the hidden essence of Gladstone’s baffling personality 
should look to this inner furnace of moral wrath. There 
was a peculiar and terrifying glare that came into his 
large, luminous eyes when he marked down a moral 
delinquent among political opponents, and this was now 
beginning to flicker whenever he considered the career 
and conduct of Disraeli. He watched with growing dis- 
taste the man who was holding just that position in a 
Conservative Government which he would have found it 
his proudest responsibility to fill. He considered each of 
Disraeli’s speeches “ more quackish”’ than the last. He 
became less and less inclined to “ accept him as a financial 
organ or be responsible for what he may propose in his 
present capacity.” He continued the diagnosis, and dis- 
cerned “‘unscrupulousness and second motives.” The 
man, he came to feel, was “at once Lord Derby’s 
necessity and his curse.”’* In this mood he waited for the 
ex-Protectionist Budget. 

When Disraeli had finished his eagerly awaited exposi- 
tion, Macaulay, with the tartness of a rival rhetorician, 
remarked that he could have said in two hours what it 


* Morley, “Life of Gladstone,” I., 428, 429. 
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had taken Disraeli five to bring out. “The plan was 
nothing but taking the money out of the pockets of the 
people in towns and putting it into the pockets of growers 
of malt.’ It was a way of describing how Disraeli had 
endeavoured to relieve the agricultural interests by repeal- 
ing the malt tax and extending income tax and house tax 
to the less well-off town dwellers. So soon as the spell of 
his advocacy had worn off, his critics of all parties fell on 
him with fury. It was clear that, behind the opposition to 
the specific proposals of the Budget, there lurked hostility 
to the man who had deStroyed Peel and manceuvred 
altogether too cleverly over the whole Protedtionist issue. 
The country party were to have one more drubbing to 
teach them the sacredness of Cobden’s economic ark. 

Disraeli was disgusted. He looked on politics as the 
theatre for great and impressive dramas, not for the 
plodding execution of set programmes; and now it 
seemed as if the Tory party, that should be the most 
romantic and proudly gesturing of all, was “in chancery,” 
unable to escape from the eternal pedantry and huckster- 
ing of the fiscal controversy. Derby desired to fall with 
the colours wrapped round him; Disraeli preferred to 
seek a new battle-ground where victory (such a pleasant 
change from honourable defeat) might once again be 
tasted by the party. To this mood of cynical depression 
may be traced the extraordinary overtures which he made 
to John Bright, whom he invited one evening to his 
house, to talk vaguely of an alliance. It is significant, 
however, that the censorious Quaker came away with the 
impression that his host, though more concerned with 

* Trevelyan’s ‘“‘ Life of Macaulay,” p. 579. 
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power than principle, yet, “having obtained power, 
would use it to found a great reputation on great services 
rendered to the country.’ 

It was no doubt the perception that the game was lost 
which led Disraeli on the last night of the Budget debate 
to allow himself the satisfaction of pelting his critics with 
epithets. He complained, in winding up, that he had “to 
face a coalition” of the converging Whigs and Peelites. 
Coalitions, however, had usually enjoyed only a brief 
triumph. “‘ This, too, I know, that England does not 
love coalitions.” 

No wonder that, after this tossing and goring, Glad- 
Stone, when he leapt up at one o’clock to deal the 
matador’s thrust, was a spectacle of fury that diverted 
members’ attention even from the thunderstorm which 
broke round the House as he spoke. Parliament was 
experiencing something more enthralling than a natural 
disturbance. For the first time it was watching a clash of 
personality that was to fill the history of the next thirty 
years, for the first time making the contrast that never 
palled between the inspired orator radiating moral repro- 
bation with his great eyes ablaze, and the passionless 
object of his invective, who would sit immovable with 
folded arms, save when from time to time he conveyed 
by some trivial gesture—a glance through his carefully 
adjusted glass at the clock, or a polite rearrangement of 
articles displaced on the table by his adversary’s angry 
fist—a contempt more galling than the most furious 
retort. Amply did Gladstone chastise the man who had 
ridiculed the Peelite pillars, and pulled to bits the great 

* Trevelyan’s “Bright,” p. 207. 
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and wise machine of the income tax (a machine he could 
probably not even explain to anyone who had Studied it, 
as Mr. Gladstone had) without even having “ made 
known his intentions to the Board of Inland Revenue.’”* 
When the division was taken at four in the morning the 
Government was defeated by nineteen votes. As it was 
impossible yet for Russell and Palmerston to serve together 
again, it was Lord Aberdeen who now took his heavy way 
to the palace, and came out with the mandate to form 
one of those coalitions that England does not love. 


CHAPTER III 
THE EAST—A DISTANT DRUM 


BERDEEN’S coalition was a large affair. Of the 

Peelites Gladstone took Disraeli’s place at the Ex- 
chequer; Graham went to the Admiralty; Herbert 
became Secretary-at-War. The Whigs trooped into the 
new Cabinet in full force. Palmerston was seen in the 
alarmingly modest post of Home Secretary, and Lord 
John, after a brief Stay at the Foreign Office, which he 
handed over to the amiable and easy-going Lord 
Clarendon, took up the leadership of the Commons. 
Other members of their connection were likewise com- 
fortably niched. No wonder the Derby party used bitter 
language. Why, at the very moment when Protection, 
the only barrier between the divided portions of the old 

1 Morley, “ Gladstone,” I., p. 436. 
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Conservative party, had at last been shelved, did the 
Peelites coalesce with the Whigs? Derby said bluntly that 
the sole explanation was hatred of Disraeli. He was 
right; Disraeli’s enemies hated him, not only as a man, 
but as a symbol. A symbol of what? It was hard to say, 
and it was precisely this elusiveness that made him 
exasperating. He seemed capable of anything. His Toryism 
would not fuse with the English party tradition. It was 
an alchemy that might produce the most Startling com- 
binations, the recipes of historical romance imported into 
the books of a business community. Even his own allies 
were never quite easy. Lord Derby, who knew that his 
own son, Edward Stanley, having no more Conservatism 
than is normal to youth, was always plotting novelties 
with his lieutenant, wrote sternly to warn the pair that 
“you must not build upon any possible union between 
me and the ultra-Whigs, such as Lord Grey, or the 
Manchester school.’ It is hardly surprising that Lord 
Aberdeen felt safer without such an explosive. There 
was a fine solidity about an administration that included 
practically all the old gang; it really looked as if it need 
never be superseded. 

In these circumstances Disraeli considered that extra 
artillery to reinforce Parliamentary opposition might be 
opportune. He therefore founded, largely at his own 
financial risk, a weekly organ, the Press, in which he 
collaborated with Edward Stanley and Bulwer Lytton.* 
The new paper was not mealy-mouthed in its picture of 
the “coalition of individuals who have avowedly no 

So ates LT Deas. 
? Lytton Bulwer transposed his name in 1844. 
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opinions in common except upon a subject which is no 
longer a matter of public controversy,’ and it told the 
Prime Minister, in particular, exaétly what it thought of 
him. The ‘“‘ Thane,” as he had been called ever since a 
line of Byron’s had distinguished him in his young days,” 
was not a sympathetic figure. Surviving, like a weather- 
beaten monument, from the past, for he had made his 
diplomatic essays on the Continent before Waterloo, he 
Sill maintained on his vast Scottish eStates the pomp 
and autocracy appropriate to a Grand Seigneur of the 
eighteenth century. In political life his chilling demeanour 
was only tempered by the boredom he inflicted on those 
who were privileged to receive his confidences. The world 
at large could hardly know how deceptive was this 
exterior. His glowering looks hid a heart of extreme 
tenderness; he had never recovered from the nightmare 
of the Leipzic campaign in days when neither sanitation 
nor medical science accompanied armies to the field. His 
dictatorial air was but the covering of an enfeebled will, 
which dragged its owner from precipice to precipice of 
indecision. 


“His manner, arrogant and yet timid—his words, 
insolent and yet obscure—offend even his political sup- 
porters. His hesitating speech, his contracted sympathies, 
his sneer, icy as Siberia, his sarcasms, drear and barren 
as the Steppes, are all characteristic of the bureau and the 
chancery, and not of popular and aristocratic assemblies 
animated by the spirit of honour and the pride of 
gentlemen.” 


1 The Press, March 7, 1853. 
2“ The travelled Thane, Athenian Aberdeen.” 
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Thus the Press (June 4) in an article that needed no 
signature. ‘‘ The star of England pales,” it declared a few 
days later; “‘ something ignominious is impending.” For 
once Disraeli by no means exaggerated. 

When Russell passed through the Foreign Office at 
the end of 1852 he found that a harassing dispute between 
France and Russia at Constantinople, after dragging on 
for two years, had reached a crisis. The Struggle of the 
Latin and the Greek Churches for the right to occupy 
and minister at the holy places of Palestine is often 
derided as a squabble of sacristans. To do so is to forget 
that in the crumbling empire of the Porte the Christian 
Churches were the spearheads of foreign penetration. 
The Greek Church was the prevailing religion of the 
Sultan’s subject European peoples; its sanctuaries were 
a last refuge for the national spirit of Greeks, Serbs, 
Bosniacs, and Bulgarians. More than that, it was the link 
that bound these suffering populations to their one likely 
deliverer, the vast Slav empire of the Tsars. Year by year 
Streams of devout pilgrims poured into Palestine from 
Holy Russia to prostrate themselves at the birthplace 
and tomb of their Redeemer, and it was no more possible 
for the Russian Emperor to tolerate an insult to his 
Church in Turkey than an insult to his flag or uniform. 

Yet this, it seemed to Nicholas I., the grimmest of all 
the autocrats of Russia, was exactly what he was now. 
being asked to do. The new ruler of France, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, was putting forward ancient treaty rights con- 
ceded to his country, which gave to the Latin monks such 
privileges as repairing the cupola to the Holy Sepulchre, 
holding a key to the great door of the Church of the 
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Nativity in Bethlehem, and laying on the floor of the 
grotto below, to mark the actual spot of Christ’s birth, a 
silver Star, emblazoned with the arms of France. These 
pretensions were the more exasperating to Nicholas in 
that the upstart member of a hated house, who was thus 
bearding him, had lately announced to the Sovereigns 
of Europe his change of title from President Bonaparte 
to the Emperor Napoleon III. “ Monsieur, mon Breve,” 
forsooth! Did he really expect it? At the opening of the 
new year Nicholas, at an evening party in St. Petersburg, 
drew the British Ambassador on one side and almost 
succeeded in Startling a dried-up diplomatist by telling 
him that “nous avons sur le bras un homme malade— 
un homme gravement malade.” A few days later he 
recurred to the melancholy topic, and spoke of an under- 
Standing with England over the sick man’s estate. An 
understanding, he explained, as between “ gentlemen.” 
Russell, on receipt of the Ambassador’s note of these 
communications, was not forthcoming. But before hand- 
ing over the seals to his successor he took the obvious 
§tep—too obvious to call for the reflection that might 
have saved so much—of reappointing to the vacant 
embassy at Constantinople the man who had just vacated 
it, Stratford Canning, lately raised to the peerage as 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Stratford was the cousin of 
the great George Canning, and almost cradled in the 
public service. While yet an undergraduate he had served 
secretaryships at Copenhagen and Constantinople, and at 
the age of twenty-four had found himself, at the height 
of the Struggle with Napoleon, marooned without in- 
structions as Minister Plenipotentiary at the Porte. Left 
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to his own lights, the ingenuous diplomatist conducted 
the mediation which led to the Treaty of Bucarest 
between the Tsar and the Sultan, and released a Russian 
army for the deStruétion of Napoleon’s might on the 
retreat from Moscow. His career was made at a Stroke, 
and, after various missions in the Old and New Worlds, 
he returned in 1842 to Constantinople for a long tenure 
of the embassy. In these years he won for himself his 
almost legendary reputation as “Padishah of the Padi- 
shah” (Sultan of the Sultan), and became a force with 
which the Sovereigns of Europe learned to reckon. His 
methods were not in the accepted sense diplomatic. The 
imperious temper that lowered in the great overhanging 
brows of the Cannings was in Stratford intensified to an 
irascibility which led a Turkish Minister to inform him 
during his early days at the Porte that “it is particularly 
requisite at a conference that business should not be 
interrupted by raising the voice or by showing at one 
time a ruddy face and at another a yellow one.”* As his 
power grew, his temper did not diminish. He would 
trample unwelcome despatches from the Foreign Office 
under foot, or sweep the china off the dinner-table with 
his fist, until a hearty exchange of “‘D—n your eyes!” 
“D—n Your Excellency’s eyes!” with some overdriven 
subordinate would disperse the thunder and bring out 
the sun again. “ My dear Hay, this will never do. What 
a very bad temper you have!” 

His charm, when it thus broke through, was alluring. 
Beneath the haughty diplomat moved a poet and a 
dreamer. Stratford’s character recalls some bright stream 

* Lane-Poole, “Stratford de Redcliffe,” I. p. 101. 
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dashing on its way between high banks of rock that hem 
it rigorously in. He felt no more impulse to question the 
maxims of English foreign policy than to seek new poets 
to replace his schooldays’ ZEschylus and Virgil. His 
religious faith was deep but unspeculative, his purity 
unstained. Lady Hester Stanhope had sneered at him 
long ago as a “religious and political Methodist,”* but 
most women had watched with different feelings the 
Stately young Galahad pacing by with his head in the 
clouds. An Alpine radiance and sublimity clung to him, 
transfiguring the bleak contours of his nature. On the 
Eastern Question his view was simple. It had only two 
features, though unfortunately they conflicted. Turkey 
must be sustained as the rampart of England’s empire. 
That was good enough for Palmerston. Stratford added 
a dogma of his own. The Power sustained by England 
must be made fit for the patronage of Christian gentle- 
men. The desperate character of such an undertaking was 
doubtless responsible for those ebullitions of frenzied rage 
when Viziers and Reis Effendis left for their country villas, 
and the Padishah knew the incredible sensation of being 
scolded like a schoolboy by a tall infidel, who Stalked 
unscathed from the presence when he had done, carrying 
high his white crest and his long, obstinate chin. 

Of Russia, whose ceaseless pressure, now Stealthy, now 
defiant, upon the frontiers of the Porte he had watched 
from his earliest years in diplomacy, Stratford took a 
view common at the time among his countrymen. There 
seemed an evil mystery about this crowned colossus 
asprawl over three continents and two worlds, civilized 


1 Lane-Poole, “‘ Stratford de Redcliffe,” I., p. 117. 
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in its armament but barbaric in its spirit, at once a 
calculating autocracy and a furnace of crowd fanaticism. 
Waves of unrest were ever running from the head to the 
extremities of this vast body. It never Stopped burrowing 
or clawing at its borderlands, and none of its neighbours 
dared to sleep in peace." For many years an aristocratic 
traveller and Student with a bee in his Scottish bonnet, 
David Urquhart, had been proclaiming to the English 
people the ubiquity of the Russian peril. He sought 
especially to rouse the working classes to the danger, 
preaching to them that the Tsar, not the capitalist, was 
the source of their distress, and that salvation would 
come not by the Charter, but by the Study of diplomatic 
correspondence. A more reasonable work than Urquhart’s 
treatises and pamphlets was Laurence Oliphant’s book, 
“The Shores of the Black Sea,” published in 1853. It 
brought vividly before the British public the growth of 
Russian power in the great sea citadel of Sebastopol in 
the Crimea, and all along the shores of the Euxine, a 
warning to which The Times drew attention in a special 
review. Within the Cabinet, Palmerston supported the 
Russophobes, and both he and Stratford were skilful in 
moving the Press. 

It was rash, therefore, of Aberdeen, if he was seeking 
peace, to let the powerful Ambassador return at such a 
crisis to Constantinople. He knew that the antagonism 
between Stratford and Nicholas had been exacerbated by 
a personal quarrel, for the Emperor had in 1832 refused 
to receive his adversary as Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

* See the powerful description in Mr. F. Simpson’s “ Louis 
Napoleon and the Second Empire,” pp. 221-223. 
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Nor had Aberdeen’s own relations with Lord Stratford 
at the Foreign Office in the past been harmonious ones. 
Even if his despatches were not among those trampled 
under foot, he cannot have ignored Stratford’s conception 
of the ambassadorial office. It derived from the days when 
there was no eleétric telegraph, and when Napoleonic 
privateers or Balkan brigands might be relied on to inter- 
cept from time to time the rare and slowly travelling 
drafts from Downing Street. An ambassador, in his eyes, 
was practically a viceroy, with leave to shape much of 
his policy for himself, so long as he made his Sovereign 
honoured and feared. A dangerous choice at the turn 
events were now taking. 

At the end of February there arrived at the Porte a 
special envoy from the Tsar. It was Prince Menshikov, a 
military commander of high rank, whose appearance, 
amid the clanking scabbards of his enormous retinue, 
caused the Sultan’s Ministers to shake in their slippers, 
as by the perching of the two-headed eagle itself upon 
one of their minarets. Menshikov demanded the reStora- 
tion of the Greek Church’s privileges, but also spoke 
darkly of another requisition he was holding in reserve. 
He sometimes alluded to it as an “alliance,” and it 
seemed to the agitated Turkish Statesmen that every time 
they tried to gain a little delay there was a suggestive 
shifting of the Tsar’s grey battalions massed along the 
River Pruth. Meanwhile, in London, Clarendon was 
perusing in consternation a suggestion from Nicholas 
that the Balkan peoples now under the Sultan’s heel 
might become independent principalities under his “ pro- 
tection,” and that, as for Crete and Egypt—well, they 
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lay in England’s path, and if she picked them up the 
Tsar would not complain. At such fantasies the Foreign 
Secretary grimaced, sighed, and ultimately took up his 
pen to deprecate with easy courtesy this tendency to harp 
on the distressing idea that the Sick Man was about to 
expire. And all the while from Paris to Vienna, from 
Vienna to Trieste, gathering up the diplomatic reins in 
a tighter and tighter grip at each Stage, pressing forward 
now by rail, now by post-horses, unhurried but inexor- 
able, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was drawing nearer to 
his capital. The stars shone on his stern face as he crossed 
the snowbound Carniolan Hills, aloof and wrapped in 
his furs. 

On April 5 a British corvette, called Fury, shot up 
the Sea of Marmora to the Bosphorus, and disembarked 
the Ambassador. A richly caparisoned horse and a body- 
guard from the Turkish Foreign Minister awaited him, 
and he rode in State up to the embassy. “ Here I am; 
Heaven help me!” Within two months of his arrival the 
Tsar was apprised that the Porte, on mature deliberation, 
had decided to grant him the most ample satisfaction in 
the matter of the keys and other privileges in dispute at 
the holy places, but that it was compelled to refuse his 
demand for an explicit Russian protectorate over all the 
Greek Christians in Turkey, which had turned out to 
be what lay behind Menshikov’s references to a new 
“alliance.” Nicholas was furious. “I feel,’ he roared, 
“the smart of the Sultan’s fingers on my cheek.” He did 
not say which Sultan. In June the Russian armies crossed 
the Pruth and occupied the Danubian principalities 
tributary to the Porte. 
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From May, 1853, when Menshikov took down the 
Russian imperial arms from the embassy at Constan- 
tinople and embarked, to March, 1854, when England 
found herself going, in alliance with Napoleon III., to 
war with Russia, Aberdeen knew hardly an hour during 
which he was in control of the situation. Dizzied by 
PalmerSston’s intrigues within the walls of the Cabinet, 
daunted by the clamour of the Russophobe Press outside 
them, insensibly propelled by the French Emperor, in- 
furiated by Stratford’s cool disregard of any orders from 
home that hampered him in settling the Eastern Question 
according to his own irrevocable determination, the un- 
happy Prime Minister, an elderly and shaggy Hamlet, 
vainly carried his hesitations and woes from the Cabinet 
to his study, from the House of Lords to the Foreign 
Office, where his eternal carping and irresolution drove 
even the complacent Clarendon to exasperation. And all 
the while Disraeli’s organ, divining with devilish insight 
his torments, pursued him with mockery, irony, and 
invective. 


“Tt is a coalition war [Disraeli declared in person in 
the House]. Rival opinions, contradi€tory politics, and 
discordant systems have produced that vacillation and 
perplexity that at last you are going to war with an 
opponent who does not want to fight, and whom you 
are unwilling to encounter. What a mess for a great 
country! And all brought about by such distinguished 
administrative ability.” 


The “ distinguished administrative ability” continued. 
In conjunction with a well-found French force, the army 
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of England, led by a one-armed veteran of Waterloo, 
who had passed the intervening years mostly at a War 
Office desk, was flung, destitute of everything but its 
gorgeous uniforms and its valour, on the Crimean 
Peninsula. In a glorious scramble it chased the crawling 
regiments of the Tsar off the hills that guarded the road 
to Sebastopol; then, without equipment, occupied the 
bleak heights upon the farther side of the fortress for a 
siege. The tiny Light Brigade, with its superb horses and 
accoutrements, a Sovereign’s splendid plaything, was 
smashed to bits by two thick-pated peers, and on the 
spurs of the Inkerman ridge the bearded Guardsmen, 
looming, like bronze statues, through the sullen fog of a 
November Sunday, thrust and clubbed till the patient 
peasant ranks opposed to them dissolved in thin rills 
down the ravines again. It was a last sombre ray of success 
before the Crimean winter swept in black tempest and 
Stabbing cold on the heroic parade-ground army. When 
England learned that her Eastern expedition was worn to 
a thread of half-frozen tatterdemalions, clinging with 
despairing doggedness to their trenches, while her 
wounded were being flung on the floors of gaunt, un- 
furnished hospitals like bundles of refuse, the Storm broke 
out upon the Ministry. In January a Committee of inquiry 
into their conduct of the war was voted by the House of 
Commons, and the scurrying of John Russell from the 
Striking ship announced the break-up of the great 
coalition galleon. 

Now was the time for Derby to leave his Homeric 
translations and his race-horses and seize his opportunity, 
for which Disraeli’s blistering sarcasms in the Press and in 
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the House had levelled the way. Yet again he faltered, 
distrusting his powers and his party. Once again Disraeli 
found all his labours of preparation overthrown by the 
capriciousness of his indispensable leader who would not 
lead. “I am a little wearied,” he complained bitterly to 
a friend, “of these barren vitories, which, like Alma, 
Inkerman, and Balaclava, may be glorious, but are 
certainly nothing more.”* 

To Palmerston it fell, as Prime Minister, to bring the 
war, after the death of Tsar Nicholas and the evacuation 
of blazing Sebastopol, to a tolerable rather than a proud 
end. “ An old painted pantaloon, very deaf, very blind, 
and with false teeth which would fall out of his mouth 
when speaking if he did not hesitate and halt so in his 
talk;”* so Disraeli jibed at him, not realizing that the 
“pantaloon” was the most astute of Parliamentary 
veterans, who had brought to mastery the art of playing 
on the passions of the electorate, and whose bite remained 
singularly dangerous, however imperfectly his teeth 
might fit. By the Treaty of Paris, which concluded the 
war in 1856, he gained for England the essential objects 
for which she had been fighting. The integrity of the 
Porte was reaffirmed, and Turkey entered the comity of 
Christian Powers. Russia was thrust back a little from the 
Danube by the loss of a slice of Bessarabia; she surren- 
dered her proteétorate over the principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, which presently, under the French 
Emperor’s fostering care, were united into the single 
State of Rumania; and her fleet and arsenals on the Black 


1 “ Life,” IIL, p. 567. 2 bid. 
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Sea were abolished by a decree of neutralization for its 
waters. For the time the advance of Russia towards the 
south was checked; the Sultan had one last chance to set 
his house in order. 


CHAPTER ITV 
NIAGARA 


HE first phase of Palmerston’s long dictatorship 

lasted till 1858, when he was overthrown in the 
agitation over the Conspiracy Bill, by which, after Orsini’s 
attempt to murder Napoleon III., which had been plotted 
in England, he sought to stiffen the law against such 
abuse of the right of asylum. Repeatedly triumphant in 
wrongdoing, he was brought low for doing right by an 
Opposition containing some of the most conscientious 
men in English politics. As Derby could find no excuse 
for again refusing the burden of office, Disraeli, in the 
spring of this year, unexpectedly found himself once more 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Derby, ever anxious to 
Strengthen his mediocre following, again invited Glad- 
Stone to join him in a Cabinet. Gladstone again declined, 
alleging that he could not as an individual leave his 
friends and merge himself in the former Protectionist 
party. Doubtless he failed to see to the bottom of his own 
mind in these years of cloudy transition. Bright saw 
deeper. “I think,” he wrote to him, “I am not mistaken 
in the opinion I have formed of the direction in which 
your views have for some years been tending. You know 
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well enough the direétion in which the opinions of the 
country are tending.’’? This was shrewd discernment. 
By the current of surrounding opinion, when it reached 
a certain depth and strength, Gladstone’s mind, powerful 
but not pioneering, was ever forcibly attracted. A high 
Tory in the atmosphere of his upbringing, Liberal- 
Conservative in the hey-day of Peel, he could not but 
become the champion of nationality and reform in the 
Liberal mid-century. Opportunism and vacillation are 
irrelevant words to use of a man whose genius lay in 
responsiveness. His cause must be given to him; his 
own contribution would be the passion that bore it to 
victory. 

One last effort to secure his “ half-regained Eurydice ” 
Derby made when a vacancy occurred on Lord Ellen- 
borough’s resignation from the Board of Control for 
India. On this occasion Disraeli himself wrote to Glad- 
Stone to ask: “ Don’t you think the time has come when 
you might deign to be magnanimous?” If the difficulty 
was the question of leadership in the Commons, Glad- 
Stone would find his subjection a merely formal one. “I 
may, Disraeli hinted, “be removed from the scene, or 
I may wish to be removed from the scene.” It was a 
letter which showed that Disraeli, now as always, had a 
taste for great rivalries, but not for petty jealousies; even 
Gladstone in his reply was moved.to confess that “I have 
never known you penurious in admiration towards any- 
one who had the slightest claim to it’? But Eurydice was 


* Morley, “ Gladstone,” I., p. 579. 
aS Life, TV, pps 158-159. 
* Morley, “ Gladstone,” I., p. 589. 
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not to be reclaimed, and vanished into the classic shades 
of the Ionian Islands as High Commissioner. 

To the Derby Cabinet it now fell to grapple with a 
question that had become more and more pressing since 
the final collapse of Chartism after its great threat in 
1848, when special constables and troops were mobilized 
in the Metropolis to defeat a revolution which never got 
further than a mass meeting on Kennington Common. 
This was the question of Parliamentary reform. The 
middle-class predominance secured by the Act of 1832 
might Still satisfy the old Whigs of Palmerston’s school, 
but it pleased hardly anyone else. The Liberal wing of 
the Whig party desired to move in the democratic direc- 
tion, and was vigorously prodded that way by John 
Bright, who found in pleading the cause of a popular 
franchise an outlet for his powers such as he had lacked 
since the triumph of Free Trade. The Tories, though 
banning the democratic idea, saw several points in which 
the franchise might be made more favourable to them- 
selves; and neither Derby, an old Reformer of 1832, nor 
his son Edward Stanley,’ fundamentally a Liberal rather 
than a Conservative, nor Disraeli, a lover of adventures, 
welcomed the prospect of figuring as mere obstructives 
in an issue which might greatly excite public opinion. 
From certain reforms they did not think they had much 
to fear. For instance, to lower the county franchise to 
the £10 level of the boroughs would mean chiefly adding 
Conservative voters to the register; but the redistribution 
of seats, so as to give better representation to the great 
industrial centres, was a point to handle more gingerly; 


* Secretary of State for India. 
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for even the plan of reducing the county franchise drove 
Henley and the Home Secretary, Spencer Walpole, out 
of the Cabinet. As Henley afterwards remarked, to set 
up a uniform {10 franchise, embodying no principle, 
was like drawing a line with a paint-brush across the 
country; those on the unlucky side of the line were sure 
to make an “ugly rush” some day. “To draw a hard 
line and to leave the working people behind it is to lay the 
foundation of revolution.” 

Disraeli probably did not love the Bill which he intro- 
duced on February 23, 1859. It adopted the uniform {10 
householder limit, but it also conferred votes on certain 
classes who were held to have given special evidence of 
intelligence and character. Such were clergy, lawyers, 
doétors, schoolmasters, men who had a certain sum in a 
savings bank, and so on. Democratic theory, which 
rejects distinctions of value between voters, dubs these 
“fancy franchises.” Yet they realized in a vague way 
a favourite idea of Disraeli’s. A properly “ representative ” 
body in his eyes was one that contained the various 
elements of the nation weighed by importance, not by 
numbers. “ You must have,” he said, in explaining the 
Bill, “‘lineage and great territorial property; you must 
have manufacturing enterprise of the highest character; 
you must have commercial weight; you must have pro- 
fessional ability in all its forms; but you must also, he 
added, try to get those elements of judgment and 
common sense, which are free from obvious class, 
property, or professional bias. It was certainly a difficult 
ideal, this of “ Estates of the Realm,” but it is the only 
alternative to the di¢tatorship of the proletariat. Where 
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the Bill of 1859 showed a great gap was in not making 
due place for the vital “ Estate” of labour. In any case, 
the Oppositions were determined to deStroy it, some 
because it was too radical, and some because it was too 
conservative. In a last defence of the Bill before Russell’s 
motion against it was pressed to a division, Disraeli 
uttered a notable warning to the more democratic section 
of his opponents. He did not think the English working 
class were the Stuff that produces what to-day is called 
a “Red” terror. But if you “ eStablish a democracy you 
must in due season reap the fruits of a democracy.” One 
of them would be “great impatience of the public 
burdens, combined in due season with great increase of 
the public expenditure.” Beyond that “you will in due 
season, with a democracy, find that your property is less 
valuable and that your freedom is less complete.” 
Democracy, then, calls at last for a remedy, “ which may 
render your property more secure, but which will not 
render your liberty more eminent.” 

For the present he was defeated. Beaten on the Bill, 
the Derby Cabinet secured a dissolution. The result was 
disappointing to them,’ and on the reassembly of Parlia- 
ment in June a vote of want of confidence was moved 
by the young Whig, Lord Hartington, on the Address, 
and by a majority of thirteen carried. The Government 
which followed was curiously composed. Palmerston was 
Prime Minister; Lord John Russell, the hatchet buried at 
last, sat as his right-hand man in the Foreign Office. 
The Peelites were absorbed; Bright blessed the combina- 

* Largely through dissatisfaction with Malmesbury, the Foreign 
Secretary's presumed Austrophil policy in the Italian question. 
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tion from a discreet distance, and Gladstone, who had 
voted with the Tories throughout the Reform battle that 
overthrew them, went, without turning a hair, to the 
Exchequer. 

Having expelled the Tories from office on the ground 
chiefly of their inadequate handling of the Reform ques- 
tion, the Whigs and Liberals, with languid cynicism, 
proceeded to put Reform to bed for the lifetime of their 
leader, Palmerston. A Bill, indeed, was introduced by 
Lord John Russell in 1860, embodying a {10 county and 
a £6 borough franchise; but it evoked no interest, and 
Disraeli’s advice to withdraw an “ unnecessary, uncalled 
for, and mischievous Bill,’ was adopted with alacrity. 
The question did not become a live one again until 1864. 
In May of that year, during the discussion of a private 
member’s unimportant franchise Bill, Gladstone, thinking 
aloud, made a declaration that resounded: “I venture to 
say that every man who is not presumably incapacitated 
by some consideration of personal unfitness or of political 
danger, is morally entitled to come within the pale of the 
constitution.”” A douche of expostulatory letters from 
Palmerston, who was in continuous friction with his 
pacifist and parsimonious Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
followed this indiscretion; but the democratic surge that 
was beginning to beat with the decline of the economic 
passions Stirred by the Manchester school was filling 
GladStone’s sensitive ears too loudly for him to listen. 
That autumn he passed through the country, giving back 
in his speeches like a wind-harp the feelings communi- 
cated to him by his auditories, and slept, after his 
tumultuous meetings, “ haunted by dreams of halls, and 
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lines of people, and great assemblies.”* At the dissolution 
of the following summer, Tory Oxford succeeded at last 
in dislodging the representative who had so signally 
defeated its hopes. Gladstone hurried off to the swarming 
constituency awaiting him in South Lancashire, and on 
the platform of the Free Trade Hall in Manchester 
announced: “ At last, my friends, I am come among you 
unmuzzled.” The election proved a victory for Palmer- 
Ston rather than for any party or creed, but he did not 
live to use his triumph, dying that autumn. On Lord 
Russell, who had some time before accepted an earldom, 
succeeding to his place, Gladstone became leader in the 
Commons. Regarded by his followers in the House with 
an odd mixture of dislike, fear, and admiration, it was 
evident that he would let English politics slumber no 
longer. 

Lord Russell, all his life the champion of prudent 
Whiggish reform, was not averse to ending his long 
political career by a settlement of the question. Gladstone, 
with his democratic sympathies yearly swelling, was only 
too eager to enter the lists. The real question at issue was 
that of forcing the middle class, enfranchised and made 
the directors of policy in 1832, to share their power with 
the working man. The question was of the more or less 
of this innovation. Actually all that emerged from the 
Whig Cabinet, when Gladstone brought forward their 
proposals on March 12, 1866, was an uninspiring com- 
promise. It was proposed simply to lower the borough 
franchise from £10 to £7, and the county from £20 to 
£14. Redistribution of seats, the momentous and necessary 

* Morley, “Gladstone,” I., p. 767. 
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complement of any real reform, was for the moment held 
in reserve. 

The Bill was so tame that it might almost have passed 
as uncontroversial. It offered less even than the Tories 
had been ready to concede in 1859. A furious opposition 
to it, however, sprang suddenly up from within the 
Liberal ranks. Robert Lowe, an albino of cutting and 
caustic intelleét, who had managed the Education Depart- 
ment unsuccessfully under Lord Palmerston, and retained 
his late chief's Whiggish trust in the perfection of the 
existing constitution, began to attack the Bill with the 
polished dialectic of an old Oxford don and the acridity 
of a man who had been disappointed in almost every 
career he had tried. His epigrams and Virgilian quota- 
tions shed a sunset glow on the declining day of the 
PalmerStonian House of Commons, and the contempt for 
the uneducated masses that spoke in his thin, cold voice 
when he declared “If you want venality, if you want 
ignorance, if you want drunkenness and facility for being 
intimidated . . . where do you look for them in the 
constituencies? Do you go to the top or the bottom?” 
made him the target for popular rage throughout the 
country. The discontented Whiggish element soon crystal- 
lized round this scintillating leader, and the furious 
Bright signalized for the first time in Parliamentary 
history the “Cave of Adullam.” Gladstone’s indignation 
and his unpopularity grew with each debate. By the 
second reading his majority had dwindled to five, and in 
June a motion by the Whig, Lord Dunkellin, that they 
should change their proposed new borough franchise 
from a rental to a rating basis brought the Government 
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down. The excitement was dominated by the gleam of 
Lowe’s white hair and empurpled face as he waved his 
hat in triumph above the benches.* He did not realise 
what he had done. 

The Conservative Government that took office in the 
July of this year contained none of the Adullamites, who 
had demanded a Whig leader as the price of their co- 
operation; it was a purely Tory combination. Once 
installed, it had to face the problem of Reform; and, if 
it were inclined to shirk it, events showed that it dare 
not do so. On July 23 a great procession, led by Edmund 
Beales, the President of the Reform League, marched to 
Hyde Park to hold a meeting there, in spite of a Govern- 
ment prohibition, which Bright had given them a broad 
hint to defy. The leaders withdrew when they found the 
park gates closed; but the restive mob began to pull at 
the railings, and presently brought them down with a 
tug, and rushed, with no more malice than usually 
inspires a London crowd, over the flower-beds. The 
Metropolitan Police, which had not yet learnt its present- 
day tact and efficiency, felt itself outmatched, and 
demanded troops in aid. There seemed a smack of 
revolution in the air, and the Home Secretary (Walpole) 
dissolved in tears. The disturbances in the capital were 
followed by mass meetings at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and other great cities of the kingdom, from 
which the menacing rumble of Bright’s oratory was borne 
to London. Many people, of whom the Queen was the 
most important, began to feel apprehensively that the 
Reform Question was one that called for settlement. 


* Martin, “ Life of Viscount Sherbrooke,” II., p. 292. 
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By the autumn Derby himself, with the Queen prompt- 
ing him, had grown convinced that something must be 
done. He began to confer with Disraeli on the wisdom 
of proceeding cautiously by first introducing general 
resolutions in favour of Reform. Disraeli suggested for 
prudence sake a Still further delay. Let the resolutions 
pave the way, not for a Bill, but for a Royal Commission 
to inquire into—the puzzle was to say exactly what. By 
the beginning of the next year, however, it had become 
plain to Derby and to Disraeli that the country was look- 
ing to the Government to do something, and that no 
thanks would go to any Ministry that did something 
merely timid. The bold idea of household suffrage (to 
elude the eternal arguments over £7, £6, or £5) floated 
into the region of discussion, but as yet only fenced in 
with close safeguards, such as a plurality of votes. Even 
in this vague shape it produced a brief crisis in the 
Cabinet, when General Peel’ (the War Secretary) 
threatened to resign. This only made the resolutions, intro- 
duced on February 11, more wary and more vague. The 
House, on hearing them, bluntly told the Government 
to go home and make up its mind. Disraeli can hardly 
have expected much else, and the Cabinet at last settled 
down to try to agree on a plan. They came at length to 
an apparent acquiescence in a Bill of which the main 
principles seem to have been household suffrage based on 
personal payment of rates, and a second vote for all who 
paid also direét taxation of 20s., together with a certain 
number of “fancy franchises.” It was on this under- 
Standing that the Cabinet separated on Saturday, 

1 Sir R. Peel’s brother. 
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February 23, after settling that on Monday Disraeli 
should introduce the scheme in the House. 

During the week-end, however, an abrupt crisis arose. 
The strongest personality in the Cabinet after the leaders 
was that of the Indian Secretary, Lord Cranborne, who 
had, as Lord Robert Cecil, won a name for himself in 
political journalism. By nature a passionless student, he 
had always chafed at the leadership of “ Mr. D’Israeli,” 
as he would spell the name. The aristocrat was repelled 
by his flamboyancy, the cautious speculator by his intui- 
tions and mental leaps, the slightly cynical pessimist by 
his romantic enthusiasm. Hitherto Cranborne had been 
a loyal if not a devoted colleague. He had worked with 
a certain forcefulness at the India Office, and perhaps 
his absorption there had left him a little hazy about the 
scope of the hurriedly drafted Bill to which he had joined 
the rest of the Cabinet in assenting. His ideas on Par- 
liamentary reform were probably not far different from 
Lowe’s. He was a Conservative, content with the 
bourgeois compromise of 1832 as a guarantee against 
demagogy, reaction, and hot-headedness of all kinds. He 
was accustomed dryly to compare the ship of State to a 
joint-Stock company, which needed, before all things, 
prudent administration; he despised the vistas of pictur- 
esque Toryism, or appeals to the people in the vein of 
“ Sybil.””” 

Characteristically, his rebellion during this quiet week- 
end came from an elaborate Study of figures. He tried 
to work out the probable effects of the new plan, con- 

* See Lady Gwendolen Cecil, “Life of Lord Salisbury,” L, 
PP: 147-157. 
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Stituency by constituency. The result was a shock. 
Although in the gross the new electors on the household 
suffrage basis did not seem to swamp the old “ten 
pounders,” who had hitherto trimmed the ark, yet in 
most of the small boroughs the new voters would, in 
fact, be the majority. Cranborne could not assent to such 
a clear passage into democracy.* His personality gave a 
hard core round which the discontent of the more 
anxiously Conservative element in the Cabinet could 
solidify. Peel joined him, and Lord Carnarvon, the 
Colonial Secretary. On Monday morning Derby received 
a shattering Stroke—a note from Cranborne announcing 
the withdrawal of his adhesion. The members of the 
Cabinet, scattered on various business, could not be 
assembled before half-past one. In an hour they were 
pledged to divulge their scheme to a party meeting; at 
half-past four Disraeli must unfold it in the House. The 
moments flitted by as they sat in bitter consternation, and 
at length they roused themselves to the fact that they 
had barely ten minutes in which to decide their course. 
Hurriedly they decided to revive a colourless scheme they 
had before rejected, of which the pivot was a £6 fran- 
chise, and it was this cheerless réchauffé, the “Ten 
Minutes Bill,” as it came to be dubbed, that Disraeli 
offered that afternoon to a House that rent it as it had 
the resolutions, though with a deeper note of anger. 
Disraeli doubtless gauged the situation accurately. As 
not infrequently happens in English politics, the merits 
of the Reform Question had by now been pushed quite 
1 See Lady Gwendolen Cecil, “Life of Lord Salisbury,” I., 
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out of sight by the feverish desire of everybody to have 
the matter settled and done with. The Adullamites 
huddled in their dogmatic cave no longer interested any- 
one. It was henceforth simply a ta¢tical issue between the 
rival parties, and the Tories, if they knew how to use 
them, had all the cards. Derby, by nature a gambler, had 
become mischievously anxious to “ dish the Whigs,” and 
was gaily ready for his “leap in the dark.” Among the 
Tories the thirst for a great party victory was fast swallow- 
ing up all scruples. The radical reformers of Bright’s 
school could hardly offer opposition to a really radical 
Bill, and Gladstone, pledged to substantial reform, and 
unpopular with his party, which he had not yet learned 
how to lead, would find the ground of opposition exceed- 
ingly slippery. There were, indeed, the tongue and pen 
of Cranborne to fear; but Disraeli could afford to risk 
them in dealing with a Parliament and a public that 
deteSts what looks like a personal vendetta. 

Favoured by these tokens, Disraeli, on March 18, 
brought forward the Bill that had been discarded in the 
week-end panic of the previous month, on behalf of a 
Cabinet from which Cranborne and the other dissentients 
had departed. He announced that in boroughs household 
suffrage by ratepayers of two years’ residence was to be 
eStablished; that all payers of 20s. in direct taxation were 
to have a vote additional to their household vote; and 
that a certain number of the “ fancy franchises” were to 
be conferred. The compound householder—that is to say, 
the householder whose rates were compounded for with 
his landlord—a central figure in these debates, might 
vote if he chose henceforth to pay his own rates, and 
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forego the reduction gained by “composition.” In the 
counties the occupier’s franchise was fixed at £15, with 
no dual voting. There was to be a small redistribution 
of some thirty seats.’ 

Gladstone’s attack on these proposals mingled Statistics 
with passion in a way that led his adversary to congratu- 
late himself on the “good, broad piece of furniture” 
that protected him from the onslaught. While objecting 
to the rating suffrage as a substitute for his more cautious 
test of rental value, he criticized the absence of a lodger 
franchise, the dual vote, and the “ fine’ on the compound 
householder (who would have to pay full rates if he 
claimed his vote) and the meagre redistribution proposals. 
Disraeli in his reply foreshadowed the Parthian tactics 
he had in view. Almost everything demanded by the 
Opposition, he hinted, would be considered by the 
Government in committee. Meanwhile dual voting would 
be surrendered at once—the first big hole in the conserva- 
tive safeguards of the measure. ReStrained by his party, 
which desired to see the controversy ended, Gladstone 
had to yield the second reading without a division. He 
suffered a worse defeat in committee when, after inducing 
his party to assent to the moving of an “instruction” to 
modify the rating qualification in a drastic manner, a 
revolt was engineered in the tea-room of the House, and 
he was left in a minority of twenty-one, “a smash,” he 
ruefully owned, “ perhaps without example.”” The Tories 
cheered, and Disraeli went off in triumph to a cham- 
pagne supper alone with his wife. 


* “Selected Speeches,” I., pp. 544-566. 
* Morley, ‘“‘ Gladstone,” I., p. 867. 
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The demolition of the “safeguards” continued 
merrily. First the two years’ residence disappeared; then 
lodgers from {10 upwards were accepted, as Gladstone 
had required. There remained the troublesome and elusive 
wraith of the compound householder. At the suggestion 
of Bright, a Mr. Hodgkinson (Newark) boldly proposed 
in May the total abolition of compounding for rates. 
Everyone must have been astonished when Disraeli 
blandly accepted it, adding in a moment another half- 
million electors to the rolls. With this concession fell the 
direct taxation and the “ fancy franchises,” as they were 
no longer required. After that it seemed a minor matter 
that the county franchise should be reduced to £12, or 
the redistribution enlarged so as to give forty-five new 
seats. The third reading took place on July 15, and passed 
without a division. Cranborne, a bitter fighter to the 
finish, was left to flay the Cabinet in an article on “The 
Conservative Surrender” in the Quarterly. It is probable 
that in the blaze of his great party and Parliamentary 
triumph Disraeli cared as little for this as for Carlyle’s 
savage pamphlet, “Shooting Niagara.” The rewards of 
patience, courage, and astuteness, as well as of Parlia- 
mentary management consummate in tact and humour, 
were his in ample measure. At last he had done a big 
thing and earned the applause for it. 

History does not so lightly dismiss the matter, and 
asks how far his conduct can be justified. Undoubtedly 
by thus handing over the government of the country to 

1 For details of the Bill and its transformation, the fullest 
account is in Homersham Cox, “ History of the Reform Bills of 
1866 and 1867.” 
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democracy Disraeli had betrayed all those ideas of the 
balance of “‘ Estates’ and the proportionate representation 
of different interests which had for years been the burden 
of his Toryism. He had capitulated to numbers. He 
might plead that he had always held popular sympathies, 
been solicitous for popular rights, and even had fits of 
admiration for the principles and personalities of the 
Revolution. But at the same time he had always professed 
to bring these democratic sympathies under the control 
of conservative principles. The only way to benefit the 
people, he had continuously maintained, was to uphold 
the historical government of the country. 

His defence, if he is to be defended, must lie in the 
plea of necessity. It is not easy, looking back, to realize 
the atmosphere of the excited Sessions of 1867. The sense 
of inevitability lay heavy on a Court, a Parliament, and 
a Society that had been thoroughly frightened by the 
tumultuous mectings of reformers in the provinces and by 
the Hyde Park riots. If it be granted that the alternatives 
were the concession of a democratic franchise or a con- 
tinuance of unrest ending in revolution, then there is 
justification for Disraeli’s policy of a generous surrender, 
and for his view that the Tories had as good a right as 
the Whigs to open the doors and earn whatever gratitude 
the people might show. Indeed, from this point of view 
it was urgent that the Tories should be the party to make 
the concession. The hope of maintaining the eftablished 
character of English politics now lay in a reconciliation 
between the governing classes and the new electorate. If 
Toryism played the part of a simple obétruétion it would 
go down with all its freight of national values before the 
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onrush of democracy. If it were true, as Tories had 
always asserted, that the aristocracy were the natural 
leaders of the people, they now had a chance to prove it 
in a fair field. That would be good for the nation and 
good for the party, of which, after all, the great con- 
dottiere had always first to think. A Lord Cranborne 
might propose to fire the magazine rather than lower his 
flag; Benjamin Disraeli had been taken into service to 
save the ship, not sink it. 

Upon alarmist prophets like Lowe he could urge 
common sense. It was a long step from the admission of 
the new voters to a change in the habits of the nation. 
Social traditions would check political rashness, sentiment 
would temper abstract theory. In the last resort, national 
character was the reality from which all institutions pro- 
ceeded, on which they mutt all alike be based. As he said 
in his speech on the third reading: 


“For my part, I do not believe that the country is in 
danger. I think England is safe in the race of men who 
inhabit her, that she is safe in something much more 
precious than her accumulated capital—her accumulated 
experience; she is safe in her national character, in her 
fame, in the traditions of a thousand years, and in that 
glorious future which I believe awaits her.””” 


The impression that Disraeli had made—this time not 
only upon the Parliamentary, but upon the public 
imagination—is shown in Tenniel’s double-page Punch 
cartoon, wherein he figures as a colossal Sphinx being 


* “Selected Speeches,” I., p. 623. Cf. the admirable remarks 
in Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s “Salisbury,” I., pp. 216-218, 
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drawn into the Temple of Reform by chain-gangs of 
writhing political adversaries. A rather apprehensive 
respect is disclosed in the drawing of the massive head, 
which reproduces accurately enough the hair frizzled like 
Assyrian sculpture, the Stern furrows running from the 
nostrils to the lips, and the pugilistic thrust of jaw and chin 
that mark the portraits of this period. As the last blooms 
were rubbed away, Disraeli’s face appeared less aged than 
antique, the symbol of a racial rather than a merely 
individual patience and inscrutability, a formidable as 
well as a fantastic apparition on the sober scene of English 
politics. Meanwhile the Tory party, remade by him and 
placed at a vantage it could hardly have dreamed of 
holding twenty years before, had its debt of gratitude to 
discharge. Derby, whatever his defects as a Statesman, 
had always been a sportsman. During the February of 
1868 he was laid low with repeated attacks of gout, and 
felt that the time had come to hand over the team to the 
man who deserved to captain it. The Queen showed now 
the most gracious approval, and on February 27 Disraeli 
kissed hands as Prime Minister. ‘“‘ Yes, I have climbed to 
the top of the greasy pole,” he replied briefly to con- 
gratulatory friends; his mind he did not make public. 


END OF BOOK III. 
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1. ALTAR 


HE Church of England, as we have seen, had been 

one of the institutions that Stirred Disraeli’s imagina- 
tion in youth. Newman’s secession had quenched his 
ardour, and the remnant of the broken Tra¢tarian army, 
ground under the heel of a victorious Protestant 
Philistinism, was forced to pursue its aims by means 
little likely to regain the esteem of practical politicians. 
It busied itself in cultivating a specific type of piety in 
which high sacramental doétrine, the confessional, and 
the conventual life were integral factors, and in noble 
assaults upon heathenism and poverty in the slums of 
London and other great cities. So far as it obtruded upon 
public notice, it was by a syStem of imposing ceremonial 
which infuriated both the ignorant mob and the 
dominant Philistinism of public opinion. For Disraeli, 
who had no aptitude for the inner experiences of religion, 
the successors of Mr. St. Lys could be neither teachers 
nor allies. 

But there was nothing to tempt him more in the other 
Church parties. The Protestant Philistinism that made the 
Papal aggression uproar might be a weapon to use, but 

1 This heading is taken from a banner displayed at the Con- 


servative demonstration at the Crystal Palace in November, 1867. 
(See The Times, October 7, 1926.) 
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neither it nor the bleak rationalism of the growing Broad 
Church school could appeal to a spirit like his. For the 
rest of Disraeli’s life, therefore, he confined himself to 
protecting the Church of England languidly as a national 
institution that formed a breakwater against the menace 
of Rome and the nuisance of fanatic seCtarianism; and 
that upheld, however feebly, the principles of the Semitic 
revelation against the growing materialism of the age. 
In return for protection he demanded support; and as the 
protection was not inspired by deep respect, so the support 
claimed in return was not exacted with much delicacy. 

Disraeli’s defence of the Church took a triple shape. 
He defended its rights as an eStablishment, against the 
aggressions of Dissent. He sought to preserve its cohesion 
against parties which seemed to threaten it with dis- 
ruption—notably the “Ritualist” descendants of the 
Oxford Movement and the Latitudinarian schools of 
Colenso, Jowett, and Dean Stanley. He maintained in his 
writings and on the platform the general principles of a 
spiritual philosophy. This line of informal lay-apologetics 
he pursued at a number of diocesan functions organized 
by the energetic Bishop of Oxford, Samuel Wilberforce. 
One of these appearances has become famous, when, in 
November, 1864, to an assembly of grave dons and 
country clergy gathered under the painted roof of the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, he uttered, in a black 
velvet shooting jacket and a tone of casual persiflage, his 
deepest thoughts on religion. It was the time when the 
arithmetic of Bishop Colenso,* the disintegrating suavity 

* Employed in criticizing the figures given in the Old Testa- 
ment Stories, 
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DRESSING FOR AN OXFORD BAL MASQUE. 


©The Question, Is Man an Ape or an Angel?’ (A laugh.) ‘ Now | am on the side of the 


Angels.’ 


(Cheers).”’—Mr. DisRAELI’s Oxford Speech, Friday, November 25. 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch, 
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of Arthur Stanley, and the arid rationalism of “ Essays 
and Reviews” were terrifying orthodox opinion, and 
Disraeli reassured it by declaring that “man is a being 
born to believe,” and by professing airy contempt for 
“prelates who appear to have commenced their theo- 
logical Studies after they had grasped the crozier,” and 
“nebulous professors, who seem in their Style to have 
revived chaos.” He pointed out the failure of the great 
attempt made during the French Revolution to overthrow 
the Christian revelation. All other historic institutions 
perished in that deluge, but “when the waters had sub- 
sided the sacred heights of Sinai and Calvary were again 
revealed.”’ After this he turned to the new-born evolu- 
tionary science, and shot his most carefully pointed dart. 


“What is the question now placed before society with 
a glib assurance the most astounding? The question is 
this: Is man an ape or an angel? My Lord, I am on the 
side of the angels.””* 


This was not really a hit at Darwin. A reference to 
“metaphysical analysis” shows that Disraeli was vindi- 
cating the spiritual nature of man against the materialism 
of contemporary evolutionists, not trying to cut the knots 
of biological theory. But the phrase delivered in these 
spectacular circumstances made fortune and passed into 
the language. It summed up in eight flippant words 
Disraeli’s philosophy. . 

These views made difficulties for him in the field 
wherein he sought to profit from the Church—that of 
ecclesiastical appointments. The Queen, who took very 

* “ Selected Speeches,” II., pp. 596-613. 
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literally her headship of the Church of England, insisted 
on an effective voice in these matters, and she, both by 
natural inclination and the teachings of her dead husband, 
was a Strong supporter of Stanley and the Latitudinarians, 
whose affinities with Liberal German Protestantism were 
obvious. But when she pressed for appointments of the 
Latitudinarian school Disraeli replied, to her displeasure, 
that it was “ the music of the future’’* and that a practical 
Statesman could take no account of it. His own appoint- 
ments tended to be of a utilitarianism almost cynical in 
flavour. During his Ministry of 1868 he made a bid for 
the support of the Evangelical party, which was then 
raging furiously against the Ritualists, by appointing to 
the Deanery of Ripon a savage Protestant controversialist 
of no real eminence, an aét which shocked the Queen, 
despite her hatred of the Tractarian party. Disraeli ex- 
plained that no one was for the Ritualists but “some 
youthful priests and some women; a great many, perhaps, 
of the latter. But zhey have no votes yet.”” In his more 
responsible moments he pleaded that the right policy was 
to unite the old moderate “ High Church” or central 
party and the bulk of reasonable Protestants against “‘ the 
common enemies, Rits and Rats’ (z.e., Ritualists and 
Rationalists). It was pursuant to this policy that, when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Longley) died in 1868, 
Disraeli tried to appoint a nonentity from the central 
party in his place. He was thwarted, however, by the 
Queen’s inflexible resolve to extort his assent to the 
appointment of A. C. Tait, an energetic Latitudinarian 
* “Queen Victoria’s Letters” (second series), I., p. 549. 
Ss" Life; VgipiaGo, * bid. Voom 
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of great administrative and political gifts. By placing on 
the throne of Canterbury a prelate who was determined 
at all costs to extirpate Ritualism, and by slighting the 
High Church party in the person of his own diocesan 
Wilberforce, who might reasonably have looked for the 
See of London, Disraeli was preparing enmities of conse- 
quence for his future. 

Meanwhile his immediate fate depended on a Church 
question. On March 16, 1868, Gladstone made his declara- 
tion in Parliament that the time to diseStablish the Irish 
Church had come. His new policy led to a General 
Eleétion, which showed that the beneficiaries by house- 
hold suffrage felt no gratitude to its authors, for the 
Standing Liberal majority of sixty was doubled. In the 
fresh period of opposition which opened with the forma- 
tion of Gladstone’s Cabinet in December, 1868, an oppor- 
tunity was given to Disraeli of expounding his religious 
and ecclesiastical ideas through his old medium of fiction. 
On May 2, 1870, appeared “ Lothair,” and immediately 
proved the success of Disraeli’s literary life. 

The theme of the book is “‘the Roman QueStion,” 
which had in a dual form preoccupied the mind of 
England in the sixties. On the one hand the revived 
Roman Communion in England, brilliantly led by the 
convert Archbishop Manning, was winning many 
adherents from the more influential ranks of Society, 
a campaign which the growth of Ritualism in the 
Eftablished Church made additionally alarming to 
the Protestant world. On the other hand, the repeated 
attempts of the forces of the Revolution to snatch the 
city of Rome from the Pope, who was maintained on his 
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throne by Napoleon III., were a permanent menace to 
European peace. Both aspects of the famous “ Question” 
had been marked by sensational incidents in the years 
immediately before the composition of “ Lothair.” In 
1868 the young Marquis of Bute, a Scottish noble of 
immense wealth and social Standing, had signalized his 
coming of age by joining the Roman Communion. In 
1867 Garibaldi had made a filibuStering raid upon Rome, 
an enterprise that led to his defeat by the Papal troops 
and a French brigade at the Battle of Mentana. Here 
were the data for a topical romance in which the 
characters could be made to borrow selected features of 
actual personages. From Lord Bute’s career Disraeli took 
the setting of his hero’s life, his peerage, his vast eStates 
and possessions, his position as a ward solicited by Roman 
influences, and the details of his coming of age celebra- 
tions, which correspond closely with what the papers 
reported of the rejoicings on the widespread eStates of 
Lord Bute.* But there the resemblance ends. Bute was a 
quiet young man of solid intelligence, whereas Lothair, 
like Tancred, is a fantastic dreamer, born for adventures, 
and, again, like Tancred, a youthful Faust, tempted by 
the intelle¢tual and moral forces of his time. 

Each of the more important of these is embodied in 
the shadowy personage of a woman, and Lothair’s 
philandering among the rival enchantresses is only saved 
from fatuity by our perception that they are really 
allegorical figures, and by our knowledge of Disraeli’s 
own capacity for attachments to several women at 
the same time. The most unreal of them is doubtless the 


1 See Abbot Hunter-Blair’s “ Life of Lord Bute.” 
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Catholic heroine, Claire Arundel, perhaps because the 
author was trying to make her lovable without winning 
too much sympathy for her. Sharp satire, on the other 
hand, barbs the portraits of the Catholic ecclesiastics, 
Cardinal Grandison (Manning), the daring international 
diplomatist, Mgr. Berwick, and the supple proselytizer, 
Mgr. Catesby, a chara¢ter drawn from Mgr. Capel, a 
notable figure in the London clerical world of the time. 
Although certain pages reflect Disraeli’s admiration for 
the more poetical aspects of the Catholic system—he 
describes with feeling the service of Tenebre and the 
cultus of Mary—yet on the whole the fundamental Jewish 
repugnance to a “paganized”’ form of Christianity 
prevails, as well as the Statesman’s hatred of a political 
Church adept in intrigue. This is pushed to savage 
lengths, and to bad taste, in the central episode of the 
book, wherein Grandison and his accomplices concoct 
a lying legend of an apparition of the Madonna to Lothair 
and of his consequent conversion. 

The mock apparition is supposed to have taken place 
when the hero is brought into Rome after being wounded 
in the Battle of Mentana. How he came to be fighting 
on that field is explained by the influence of another 
woman, who embodies both the glamour of the Revolu- 
tion (which Disraeli never wholly ceased to feel) and the 
relentless power of the secret societies, whose influence 
on European politics Disraeli realized at a time when 
public opinion in England scouted it. Theodora or 
“Marianne”? is the patron saint of the revolutionary sect. 
She has fought on Parisian barricades, given her profile 
for the figure of La République on coins, and is now, as 
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the wife of an American colonel, waiting in England 
for the chance of “liberating”? Rome. Lothair meets her 
by accident, and she wins a complete ascendancy over 
him by the simplicity and purity of her nature, and the 
breeze of freedom that blows through her talk. By a wild 
impulse he follows her to Italy when the hour of the 
Garibaldian adventure sounds, and is struck down in 
the campaign in which she receives her death-wound. He 
is carried into Rome to be nursed by Claire Arundel, 
and to be the victim of Catesby’s legend, according to 
which he fell fighting, not against, but for, the Pope. 
The Anglican Church, in conformity with Disraeli’s 
secret contempt for it, plays an undignified rdle in this 
battle for the soul of its child. It is represented by a 
flippant caricature of Bishop Wilberforce and a skit, under 
the pseudonym of “the Rev. Dionysius Smylie,” on the 
well-known Anglo-Irish Ritualist, Dr. Littledale. (““ Rome 
may come to me,” said Mr. Smylie, “and it is perhaps 
the best thing it could do.’’*) Disraeli’s insensitiveness to 
the spiritual element of religion is again shown by the 
careless ill-taste with which he makes the comedy scenes 
of the Church’s intrigue centre round the Bishop’s deter- 
mination to coax Lothair to an Anglican altar on the day 
of his coming of age celebrations. Anglicanism, however, 
is recompensed for the feebleness of its champions by 
retaining to the end the formal allegiance of Lothair, and 
by providing the heroine whom he marries when his 
adventures are over, Lady Corisande, the daughter of an 
enormously wealthy duke, with too many houses to have 
a home. One is tempted to trace in her passionate and 


1 “ Lothair,” ch. xliv. 
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imperious nature, her rigid Protestantism, and her strong 
devotion to the traditions of her caste, a faint reflection 
of the character of the Queen. 

But it is not to Lady Corisande, any more than to the 
Bishop or the Cardinal, or even to Theodora, that Disraeli 
gives the privilege of speaking his own mind about 
religion. (It is not, we may add, to the whimsical artist, 
Gaston Pheebus, who upholds the “ Aryan” against the 
“Semitic”’ ideal, or the Hellenic against the Hebraic 
view of life, until he succumbs to the lure of going to 
Jerusalem to draw a camel, which no one has done suc- 
cessfully before.) Only to a Semite will Disraeli ever 
allow the right of imparting religious illumination, and it 
is by the mouth of a mysterious Syrian philosopher named 
Paraclete, encountered by Lothair in Jerusalem after his 
escape from the Monsignori in Rome, that the author’s 
reading of the riddle is uttered. With Paraclete, Lothair 
confers on the Mount of Olives overlooking, as once 
Tancred had done, the romantic panorama of Jerusalem, 
and receives in his turn the familiar lessons of the Dis- 
raelian philosophy. Science may prove the insignificance 
of the globe, but never the insignificance of the spiritual 
being who inhabits it, and whose mind embraces it. 
Paganism, or the worship of Nature, ended in the degra- 
dation of human nature, while pantheism is “ atheism 
in domino.” “‘ There must be design, or all we see would 
be without sense, and I do not believe in the unmeaning.” 
The speculations of the materialist or the Spinozan 
Monist are not “more philosophical than the truth first 
revealed to man amid these everlasting hills, that God 
made man in His own image.” The fundamental truths 
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of the Jewish and Christian revelation do not need, at 
any rate for Semites, to be buttressed by Church Councils, 
“not one of which was held on this sacred soil: confused 
assemblies first got together by the Greeks and then by 
barbarous nations in barbarous times.’ Paraclete, cer- 
tainly, whose “ family were among the first followers of 
Jesus,” feels no need to transfer his “ spiritual allegiance 
to Italian Popes and Greek patriarchs.’” 

But the religious theses of “Lothair”’ are only the 
skeleton. The flesh is the merry masquerade of London 
society and of the English aristocracy at the last hour of 
their unique splendour, before new social forces destroyed 
their exclusive dominion. There is the gracious Olympian 
Duke, with his bevy of lovely daughters, sisters of Lady 
Corisande; there is the ingratiating Catholic grande dame, 
Lady St. Jerome, with the “extreme unction” of her 
welcome; and the social parasites, like Brancepeth, the 
professional host, and Pinto, the oily Portuguese wit who 
felt as he tasted his wine at dinner-parties that “ there 
were more social poisoners about in the present day than 
in the darkest and most demoralized periods, and then 
none of them are punished;” “‘ which is so strange,’ he 
would add, ‘as they are all found out.’” In other spheres 
we meet the Oxford professor who, though normally for 
deStroying everything, was, in the presence of a lord, 
“graciously disposed to make several concessions to the 
customs of an ancient country’’; the prince of family 
solicitors, Mr. Putney Giles, who had the genius to realize 
that in the coming of age festivities on Lothair’s scattered 
eStates Scotland must be treated as a kingdom; his wife 


1°“ Lothair,”. ch. ixxvu. 
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Apollonia, whose “ principal mission was to destroy the 
Papacy and to secure Italian unity ” by filling her Tyburn 
drawing-room with social celebrities; and the garrulous 
jeweller, Mr. Ruby of Bond Street, to whom Lothair 
applies for “ropes of pearls”’ as an anonymous gift for 
Theodora. Outshining all is the figure of Lord St. 
Aldegonde, Corisande’s brother-in-law, “tall, fair, and 
languid,” who offers in his blend of hauteur and uncere- 
moniousness, insolence and naiveté, a marvellous picture 
of the bored patrician. The success of the novel, filled as 
it is with the garnered wisdom of experience, easily and 
confidently delivered to youth—“Nosse hec omnia,” 
quotes the title-page, “salus eft adolescentults’’—and 
with the mellow cynicism of the satisfied worldling, was 
enormous, edition following edition both in England and 
America. And Society rejoiced in a Lothair galop and a 
Corisande valse.* 

By about the autumn of 1871 the Gladstone Govern- 
ment, after its initial outburst of reforming zeal, was 
declining in popularity. At home Gladstone’s love of 
gaining his ends by subtle legal quibbles, abroad the 
feebleness of his diplomacy, as shown, among other 
incidents, by the impunity with which Russia in 1870 
made the menacing gesture of tearing up the clause of 
the Treaty of Paris forbidding her to have armed eStab- 
lishments on the Black Sea, had depressed and disgusted 
opinion. When Disraeli, in February, 1872, went with 
other statesmen to St. Paul’s to attend the thanksgiving 
service for the Prince of Wales’ recovery from illness, he 
was greeted, as he drove back, with tremendous cheering. 

Pe Lill, ea on Os: 
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An observer reported that his face, as he meditated the 
significance of this reception, was tremendous in its 
brooding intensity. He took the omen, and in the spring, 
at a giant Conservative demonstration in the Pomona 
Gardens and Free Trade Hall at Manchester, he launched 
upon the Government one of the most terrific of his 
oratorical assaults. Against the continuous rash inter- 
meddling, as he pictured it, of the Liberals, Conservatism, 
he maintained, Stood for the defence of English institu- 
tions, especially the Throne. He demanded a firm but not 
turbulent foreign policy that should make the immense 
power and resources of England effectively felt, and to 
the working class he offered the maxim Sanitas sanitatum, 
omnia sanitas as the pledge of reform both in food and 
housing. His speech culminated in a passage of invective 
that has become a classic. 


“As I sat opposite the Treasury Bench the Ministers 
reminded me of one of those marine landscapes not very 
unusual on the coasts of South America. You behold a 
range of exhausted volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a 
single pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. 
There are occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the 


dark rumbling of the sea.”* 


In the summer he delivered a companion speech at the 
Crystal Palace, of which the central theme was im- 
perialism. He now denounced the “attempts of 
Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the empire of 
England.” When self-government was granted to the 
Dominions, he declared, it “ ought to have been conceded 


+ “ Selected Speeches,” II., 490-522. 
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as part of a great policy of imperial consolidation,” 
including a tariff, a military code, and “the institution 
of some representative council in the Metropolis, which 
would have brought the Colonies into constant and con- 
tinuous relations with the home Government.” The time 
was coming when England must “decide between 
national and cosmopolitan principles.” 


“The issue is not a mean one. It is whether you will 
be content to be a comfortable England, modelled and 
moulded upon Continental principles and meeting in 
due course an inevitable fate, or whether you will be a 
great country, an imperial country, a country where your 
sons, when they rise, rise to paramount positions, and 
obtain not merely the esteem of their countrymen, but 
command the respect of the world.” 


Of these leitmotivs was woven the overture to the 
great Conservative administration that opened after 
Gladstone’s heavy defeat in the elections that took place 
at the beginning of 1874. 

The Cabinet which Disraeli formed in February of 
that year was a powerful one. The Ulster Protestant, 
Cairns, was Lord Chancellor, Edward Stanley, who had 
become Lord Derby on his father’s death in 1869, Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Carnarvon Colonial Secretary, Gathorne 
Hardy, who had wrested Gladstone’s Oxford seat from 
him, and was Disraeli’s “‘ sword-arm” in debate in the 
Commons, was War Secretary, and, by a reconciliation 
highly magnanimous in Disraeli, the massive Strength 
of Salisbury was brought back into Conservative councils 
by his return to the India Office. The Chancellor of the 


1 Selected Speeches,” II., 523-535. 
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Exchequer was the amiable Stafford Northcote. The only 
weakness of this Cabinet lay in the age and decaying 
health of Disraeli himself, whose spirit Still burned as 
keenly as ever, but in a corporeal vessel wasted by gout, 
bronchitis, and asthma. In addition to their defeat, the 
Liberals had to bear the blow of GladStone’s resignation 
of the leadership, which was well understood to be a 
penal act in retaliation for their recalcitrance in religious 
and educational questions, rather than a real retirement 
from the field. Lord Hartington, who took the vacant 
place, had the unnerving consciousness of being both 
inadequate and impermanent. 

Among the congratulatory letters sent to the new 
Prime Minister was one from Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which ended ominously by announcing that 
the bishops meant to take action to secure a Stricter 
application of the ritual laws, especially against High 
Churchmen. The question was thorny for Disraeli. The 
Queen was passionately Protestant, by temperament, by 
the influence of her dead husband, and by the notion 
that her dynasty, having been called in as the bulwark 
of Protestantism, would be endangered by any weakening 
of Reformation principles. She was the force behind the 
Archbishop’s action, and to oppose her will in this matter 
was to lose irretrievably her favour and support, which 
already played a large part in Disraeli’s scheme of 
governing. Within the Cabinet the Ulster Chancellor 
could be relied on for a bitter conflict against Ritualism; 
but Hardy, a moderate High Churchman, might be dis- 
quieted; and both Carnarvon and Salisbury had enough 
sympathy with the Oxford Movement to make a revolt 
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on their part quite possible. The soil was mined in 
every direction. The policy of the Archbishop was, in 
fact, more bold than prudent. He saw that the baitle 
between middle-class Protestantism and the Tractarian 
revival had reached a decisive point, and wished to throw 
his weight effectively on the side of the Protestants. But 
the legal ground was tricky, for many of the Ritualists’ 
most detested innovations appeared able to plead the 
negleéted and long unstudied rubrics of the Prayer- 
Book on their side. This discovery inflamed Protestant 
fanaticism, which was grimly resolved that if the law 
forbade Ritualism it should be enforced, and that if it 
sanctioned Ritualism it should be altered. An important 
case originating in a Brighton church was tried in 1871 
before the Privy Council, which contrived to satisfy public 
opinion by an “ Iolanthe ” like judgment involving as one 
of its Steps the repeal of a rubric of Charles II.’s reign’ 
by alleged enactments in the time of Elizabeth. The High 
Church party as a whole began to wonder which of their 
doétrines and usages could survive the new canons of 
interpretation. To Tait and his school, however, the 
judgment was a godsend. Ritualism had at last been 
condemned by the supreme court in its chief manifesta- 
tions, including the use of Eucharistic (or “ Mass”) vest- 
ments at Holy Communion. All that was now needed 
was a less cumbrous method of enforcing the judgment 
than the dilatory procedure of the old-fashioned eccle- 
siastical courts. 

1 The so-called “‘ Ornaments Rubric” defining at the beginning 
of the Prayer-Book the ornaments of the chancel and vesture of 
the clergy. 
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As Tait introduced his Bill to the House of Lords in 
the spring of 1874, it provided for a mixed lay and clerical 
Board in each diocese, who should hear ritual complaints 
and transmit them to the bishop for a final sentence. But 
the Evangelical Lord Shaftesbury, powerfully aided by 
Cairns, carried amendments that instituted instead a 
single lay judge with appeal to the Privy Council, though 
the bishop’s right to veto prosecutions remained. The Bill, 
thus remodelled, passed the Upper House without difh- 
culty, and was moved in the Commons (the Government 
Still observing benevolent neutrality) by the Recorder of 
London on July 9. Gladstone, from his seat as an inde- 
pendent member, at once assailed it with six wordy and 
abstract resolutions condemning the whole method of 
proceeding. It was at once apparent that the House was 
overwhelmingly in favour of the Bill, and Disraeli, 
spurred by the Queen, resolved to associate himself with 
it. This, with his insensibility to the feelings of religious 
men, he did in a coruscating speech announcing that 
the purpose of the Bill was “to put down Ritualism,” 
and that there could be no toleration of “the Mass in 
masquerade.”” Neither he in his ignorance of the 
intimacies of Church life, nor Tait in his breezy con- 
tempt for the sacerdotal school, perceived the tactical 
blunder they were making. For them the astute policy 
would have been to separate the central High Church 
party from the extreme Ritualist group, instead of driving 
them together in self-defence. It also annoyed the sense 
of justice in many observers that (as the Queen naively 
avowed") some way of shielding those who erred by 

1 See: her letter: in-~ Life,’? V.,°p. 318: 
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defect of ceremonial was clearly contemplated. The Bill 
was, in truth, an engine of war, not a vindicator of law, 
and this point was Strongly emphasized at a crowded 
meeting held in the St. James’ Hall, at which the most 
gifted of the High Church leaders, Henry Parry Liddon, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, made a strong protest. Thousands 
of Churchmen, he declared, “as they read in the news- 
papers of this reiterated appeal to what is called law, 
interpret the appeal as meaning only so much law, so 
many recent decisions, or so many se¢ctions or subsections 
of recent decisions, as may by any possibility be brought 
to bear upon a theological opponent. . . . I object to 
this Bill because from first to last it has been animated 
by an avowed party spirit.” In spite of Liddon’s friend- 
ship with Carnarvon and Salisbury, Disraeli was not 
disturbed by his denunciations. They were, nevertheless, 
to meet at Philippi. 

The triumph of the Bill in the Commons was com- 
plete. But before it passed there was a grave risk of 
conflict between Commons and Lords, where the High 
Church had strong forces, and those, awkwardly enough, 
led by members of the Cabinet. The Commons 
Struck out the Bishop’s veto, which, early in August, was 
restored by the Lords after a biting speech from Salisbury 
bidding the Peers defy “bluster” and stand on their 
rights. This phrase naturally inflamed Still further the 
rage of the Commons, when the ‘Bill was sent back to 
them shorn of their pet amendment; and then was seen 
the astonishing spectacle of the Prime Minister castigating 
his own colleague as “a great master of jibes and flouts 
and jeers” who had laid a “ trap” to lure the Commons 
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into rejecting the Bill. The Protestant majority perceived 
the prudence of this view and accepted the veto, but 
Disraeli awaited with some anxiety Salisbury’s reception 
of his apology for his “ playful reply.” Salisbury accepted 
it with no show of bad feeling, for he was a realist and 
had no desire to break a Government on a minor issue; 
but privately, it seems, he added the incident to his score 
against his little-loved leader. The Queen was jubilant, 
having been assured by Disraeli while the battle was in 
progress that “‘if this blow is dealt against the sacerdotal 
school, it will be entirely through the personal will of the 
Sovereign.” 

The Public Worship Regulation Aé proved a calamity. 
The Ritualists who were attacked chose prison rather than 
compliance, while a number of those at whom the Act 
was principally aimed were shielded by the veto. The 
parties in the Church were driven irreconcilably asunder, 
and discipline was paralyzed. At the present moment the 
leaders of the Church are, not too hopefully, endeavouring 
to reconstruct its government, which was shattered by 
the Bill to “ put down Ritualism.” 


2. THRONE 


Shortly before his return to power Disraeli had suffered 
the heaviest bereavement that could have fallen on him. 
The wife with whom he had lived on terms of romantic 
and delicate tenderness for thirty-three years, and for 
whom he had secured on leaving office in 1868 the title - 


1 See Carnarvon’s “ Life,” IL, p. 72. 
* “Queen Victoria’s Letters” (Second Series), II., p. 343. 
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Viscountess Beaconsfield, began soon after the Manchester 
triumph of 1872 to decline towards her last disease. The 
end came swiftly in the middle of December, and the 
letters of sympathy that poured upon the widower, from 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and all the chief figures 
of the political world, including Gladstone, with whom 
for once Disraeli exchanged a softened correspondence, 
showed the eSteem that underlay political partisanship. 
Lady Beaconsfield’s last message to her husband, con- 
tained in an envelope opened after death, was character- 
istic. “‘ You have been a perfect husband to me,” she 
wrote. “... Do not live alone, dearest. Someone, I 
earnestly hope, you may find as attached to you as your 
own devoted MARY ANNE.”” 

The advice was sound as well as self-denying. Disraeli 
was at no time of his life able to live without the stimulus 
and relief of feminine sympathy. But the preponderance 
of sentiment over passion in his nature made it easy for 
him to satisfy his needs by Platonic attachments without 
marriage, and, indeed, his love of variety in affection 
made the latter course more congenial to him. He was 
not long in finding the flames he sought to warm the 
cheerless hearth of his spirit. Selina, Countess of Brad- 
ford, and Anne, Countess of Chesterfield, were sisters 
whom he had known for many years, and who had been 
beauties in their youth. Both were now grandmothers, 
Lady Chesterfield the elder being a little older than 
Disraeli and a widow, Lady Bradford still a married 
~ woman. Between these two and Disraeli, after Lady 
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Beaconsfield’s death, there sprang up one of those 
idealized attachments which critics, recalling the 
advanced age of the participants, the extravagance of 
Disraeli’s mode of address, and the incongruous triangu- 
larity of the relationship, have inclined to treat with 
irony. But to Disraeli age and physical attractiveness had 
never counted in love. He went to the spirit, seeking 
vivacity, intelligence, and bounty; where he found these 
he could weave his own ball-dress of fancy to supply 
the rest. 

Although he proposed marriage to Lady Chesterfield, 
which she declined, it was her sister with whom he was 
most deeply in love; and no doubt his yearning was 
intensified by the discovery that Lady Bradford had not 
lost in the propriety of a wife and a grandmother the art 
of titillating an adorer by the rebuffs and reproofs which 
make concessions more precious. Lady Bradford became 
to him “the most fascinating of women, whose con- 
Stant society is absolutely necessary to my life,’ not to 
see whom was “a world without a sun.” Lady Brad- 
ford’s replies have not been preserved, but they appear 
to have contained much wise advice whereby private 
fantasy was prevented from becoming public ridicule. 
So much appears from rueful remarks in her lover’s 
replies. “I suggested some mode by which we might 
recognize each other at the ball,” he writes on the 
occasion of a masquerade. ‘‘ You only advised me not to 
go!” Perhaps she was right, for the gout so cruelly 
attacked him that he wrote to say he was “obliged to go 
down to the Ho. of C. in a black velvet shoe of Venetian 
fashion, part of my dress for that unhappy masked 
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ball. . . .”! For the hiftorian the importance of this 
attachment lies in the Stream of vivid letters on his own 
doings and the events of the day which Disraeli, in the 
last Stirring years of his life, found relief from fatigue 
and worry in pouring out for the amusement of his 
friend. 

But in this concluding period of Disraeli’s life, as in 
the earlier ones, we remark the curious triple rhythm 
that seems always to sway his affections, as it does those 
of Tancred and Lothair. And the third figure now, less 
intimately loved, but perhaps more devoutly idolized, is 
the Queen. No doubt in the extreme deference and 
serviceableness which Disraeli showed to his Sovereign 
there was an element of political calculation. The idea 
of reinvigorating the power of the Crown had always 
haunted his thought, though it was only by tentative 
experiment that he could give shape to the notion. He 
was also shrewd enough, with his tact in management 
and his knowledge of the virtue of female influence, to 
understand that a Queen who should be his friend, and 
not, as she was to his rival, an exasperated critic, would 
smooth the way for him in a thousand difficult situations 
without any question of prerogative. But there was more 
than this. 

Disraeli undoubtedly made himself the flatterer of 
Viétoria. Cynical remarks of his are quoted about the 
necessity of “ laying it on with a trowel.” But whom did 
he not flatter when it served his purpose? Lady Bradford, 
his colleagues, the political aspirants he planned to 

1 The correspondence was printed for the first time in “ Life,” 
V., ch. vii. 
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recruit to his party, the editors whose support he solicited 
—to all alike his flattery was extravagant; by old age he 
probably did not know himself how far he was being 
ironical, how far he was merely following the bland 
exaggerations of Eastern courtesy—“ May your mother 
eat the hump of a young camel.” Disraeli, when he cast 
himself figuratively at the feet of the imperious and 
sharp-tempered little widow, as she sat among her 
despatch boxes endlessly annotating the dry course of 
public business, and addressed her in terms befitting a 
Queen of Sheba, was acting a part; but, like all his parts, 
it was sincere because he wholly sunk himself in it. 
Victoria and he had many affinities. Both were romantic 
temperaments, though both have been ridiculed for the 
lack of taste that revealed itself as much in their language 
and their emotional self-expression as in their dress, their 
homes, and their artistic sympathies. If the portentous 
gilt and Gothic of the Albert Memorial is an incongruous 
shrine for that placid bureaucrat, the Prince Consort, it 
would not be out of place as the canopy for a Statue of 
Disraeli. Like his Sovereign, he adored power and rank 
and wealth, not sordidly, but with naive bedazzlement. 
Like her, he read history much as the schoolboy does— 
exclusively in terms of glory. He envisaged the ideas of 
national honour and imperial vigour in the same un- 
complicated form and strong colouring as she did. He 
might bathe them in an imaginative haze while she 
simply acted with unquestioning dynastic consciousness, 
but her forthrightness was welcome to the apostle 
of action. Nor, sharing a common Toryism, were they 
divided in popular sympathy; for both had the same 
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protective inStin@ towards the unfortunate, and both 
were figures that gained on the hearts of the masses. 
Indeed, Victoria there surpassed Disraeli, for she never 
startled the English. 

His pet name for her in writing to his friends was 
“the Faery,” a title chosen from Spenser. No doubt it 
suggested to him “Gloriana,” the mighty sovereign of a 
mighty empire, but it also disclosed the intimate charm 
he found in Vidtoria’s small person, her fundamental 
simplicity of character, her rare, enchanting smile when 
satisfied. Her frequent gifts of flowers touched him more 
than Stars and decorations. He would wear them at 
banquets to show, by the snowdrops on his heart, “ that 
he, too, was decorated by a gracious Sovereign.” 


“Then in the middle of the night it occurred to him 
that it might all be an enchantment, and that perhaps 
it was a faery gift and came from another monarch— 
Queen Titania gathering flowers with her Court in a soft 
and sea-girt isle, and sending magic blossoms which, they 
say, turn the heads of those who receive them.””* 


Titania came from the Orient, and it was to sustain 
the Eastern power of his Faery Queen that Disraeli 
especially laboured. In the late autumn of 1875 an open- 
ing was presented that Still reads like a novelists dream. 
Since the eclipse and death of the great Pasha, Mehemet 
Ali, evil days had fallen on Egypt. Two spendthrift 
rulers, Said and Ismail, had wrung from the sweating 
fellaheen in taxes, and borrowed from the great European 
houses of credit, vast sums that they squandered, partly 
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in the building of pleasure-houses and similar personal 
extravagances, partly in ill-digested schemes for realizing 
Mehemet’s hope of developing Egypt into a modern 
Power. In 1854, yielding to the glamour of de Lesseps’s 
advocacy, Said consented to the piercing of the Suez 
isthmus. He was told that the great canal would cost him 
nothing; it would be built by French capital and would 
make him master of his own house against England and 
Turkey. In fact, he, and his successor, found themselves 
under a Stony-hearted taskmaster; they were bound to 
furnish lands and labour for the huge enterprise, and 
were heavily muléted in an arbitration by Napoleon II. 
for alleged failure in their contraéts. The lot of the native 
workers in the unhealthy climate was terrible; but though 
they sickened and died in swarms the work was driven 
slowly forward by de Lesseps’s pitiless will, and in 1869, 
amid salvoes from beflagged warships, the Empress 
Eugénie, followed by a long camel-train, bearing trunks 
patched with the latest creations of the Paris dressmakers, 
arrived to open the great work, of which the Stones had 
been cemented by the sacrifice of these forgotten brown- 
skinned victims. Ismail’s lavish hospitality to celebrate 
what he thought the crowning glory of his reign added 
to his crushing burden of debt. In the years immediately 
following, his affairs grew worse and worse, and by 1875 
he had to offer for sale his 177,000 shares in the canal. 
When the news came that he was negotiating privately 
with French financiers, Disraeli pounced upon the oppor- 
tunity for a great Stroke. “‘’Tis an affair of millions,” 
he told the Queen exultantly, and he liked it none the 
worse for that. The only question was where the millions 
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were to come from, for Parliament was not sitting and 
secrecy was imperative. Disraeli’s answer to the problem 
was ‘“Sidonia.” From the ante-room of the Cabinet, 
Corry, his secretary, drove Straight to New Court, and in 
the Government’s name asked Baron Lionel de Roth- 
schild as he sat at table for four millions “‘ to-morrow.” 
Rothschild swallowed a grape and replied: “ You shall 
have it.” Within a week the transaction was complete, 
and the jubilant Prime Minister, who had made this 
triumphant test of Jewish freemasonry, could write to his 
Sovereign: “It is just settled; you have it, madam.’ 
Faces lengthened when the amount of Rothschild’s com- 
mission was disclosed; but Disraeli had always been an 
unperturbed borrower, and he knew that the canal was 
cheap even at that price. He had, indeed, made his most 
important contribution to the course of world history, 
and himself brought true on England’s behalf the 
grandiose dreams that had filled the imagination of the 
old Pasha, whom, years ago, he had watched at chess in 
his gardens. 

Another gift, which the Queen herself was forward to 
claim, was the official recognition of the title ““ Empress 
of India.” It had long been a customary form, and 
Victoria, whose proprietary sense was Strong, was anxious 
to assure her possession of it. Disraeli approved the idea 
as one that would appeal to the Indian imagination and 
Strengthen the bonds of personal loyalty, so powerful in 
the East; but he felt that, coming close on the adventure 
of Suez, it would give the Opposition ground for carping. 
He nevertheless allowed the Queen’s will to prevail, and 
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brought in the Bill in the spring of 1876, amid acrid 
opposition, not only from Gladstone, Lowe, and the 
Radicals, but also from Conservative sections of Society, 
who found something tawdry in new titles. For a long 
while the symbolic function of the Crown, as the ex- 
pression of national and imperial unity, had been 
eclipsed. The Queen’s secluded widowhood, the growth 
of Republican sentiment, the long rule of the utilitarian 
and Philistine middle class, had relegated the splendour 
of the monarchy to the realm of children’s picture-books. 
Disraeli, who saw the sacramental function of the Crown 
as an object of loyalty, both patriotic and religious, 
Standing above party and working through channels of 
influence outside the mechanism of government, was 
bound to incur ridicule in making his conception prevail. 
It was unfortunate for him that Gladstone, who would 
instinctively have sympathized with such an ideal, had 
by now been carried so far down the tide of democratic 
emotion as to become an obstacle to the policy. Never- 
theless, Disraeli carried his point, after a deadly castiga- 
tion of Lowe’s impertinences, and in spite of a wounding 
want of sympathy from his Selina. At the outset of his 
political career he had assailed the Whig tendency to 
assimilate the governance of England to the “ Venetian 
Constitution” by making the Sovereign a powerless 
Doge. Yet at the zenith of his power, by an ironic 
paradox, he was finding that the strength of the Throne 
lay precisely in the immunity from the shifting fortunes 
of the political battle which the Doge in his hieratic 
aloofness had enjoyed. Although to the end of his days 
Disraeli toyed with the perilous idea of making the 
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Monarchy an effective force in affairs, his real service to 
royalty lay elsewhere. It lay in what he did to exalt the 
Crown to a seat in the imagination of England and the 
Empire, compared with which any Strictly political 
power could only have Straitened and impaired its 
dignity. 

In India the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, celebrated the new 
year with a sumptuous Durbar, at which the imperial 
title was proclaimed amid splendour of heraldry and 
be-jewelled native pomp at Delhi. In England there was 
a banquet at Windsor with the Queen in all her Oriental 
gems: the Prime Minister making a speech “as flowery 
as the oration of a maharajah,’ and the Faery Queen 
responding “ with a pretty, smiling bow, halbakcurtsey..: 
Disraeli could claim to have given as much reality as 
prosaic fact allowed to Fakredeen’s dream of a white 
Queen on the Jumna. 


3. CorracGE 


From the days when he had oscillated between begin- 
ning his Parliamentary career as a Radical or a Tory 
candidate Disraeli had found the democratic element in 
his creed the hardest to fit theoretically or practically into 
his Conservatism. He had Stood isolated from both 
parties in the days of Chartism, and his Reform Bill had 
laid him open to the charge of surrendering Conservative 
principles to democratic theory. Yet underlying the 
waverings of his political course was the fixed maxim 
that institutions like the Church, the Crown, and the 
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landed ariftocracy were trustees for the people. Under 
his guidance the triad “ Altar, Throne, and Cottage” 
was definitely inscribed on the banners of the Conserva- 
tive party. Disraeli’s deepest thought on this matter was 
probably that which he expressed in “ Sybil.” He did not 
think the masses fit to govern; he did think that they 
ought to be governed for their own benefit and not for 
that of any class or oligarchy. His concessions to political 
democracy, like the spells of enthusiasm for the Revolu- 
tion in his novels, were due to impulse or expediency; 
his desire for social improvement was sincere and un- 
changing. 

He had summed up his purpose in this sphere by the 
epigram Sanitas sanitatum. The words were more than 
a witticism and more than a confession of limited aim. 
The health and Stamina of the populace as the basis of 
the nation’s strength were what counted most with a 
Statesman who was always more sensitive to human 
degradation than to human suffering. The campaign of 
social reform inaugurated by the Home Secretary Cross, 
with the Prime Minister’s active and at moments sole 
support in 1875, had hygiene for its keynote. The 
Artisans’ Dwellings Bill for the first time placed housing 
among the topics of national concern; the Public Health 
Aé&, and later the Rivers Pollution Aét, extended the 
national control of sanitation. The independence of the 
working man was guaranteed by placing him on an 
equality with his employer before the law in cases of 
broken contraéts and by the deliverance of trade unions 
from the shackles of the “Conspiracy” Adts. The agri- 
cultural tenant gained compensation for his unexhausted 
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improvements. In all this legislation the idea of safe- 
guarding the position and self-respect of the “‘ Estate of 
labour” is more prominent than that of adding to their 
political power. It was a beneficent policy carried through 
with a touch of the callousness native to Disraeli. It was 
significant that his obduracy in postponing for his con- 
venience the Merchant Shipping Bill, whereby sailors 
were to be protected against being sent out in unsea- 
worthy vessels, exasperated Plimsoll, the chief mover of 
this reform (“‘a Moody and Sankey in politics,’ Disraeli 
called him), to such a pitch that he made a violent scene 
in the House, prancing in front of the Chair and 
denouncing the “villains who sent men to death and 
destruction.” Yet something substantial, though falling 
far short of the romantic feudalism of “ Young England,” 
had been at last effected for the “ Cottage.” 

The Plimsoll scandal and the agitation that followed 
was a symptom of the decline in the discipline of the 
House of Commons, to which the Irish party was about 
to give a prodigious impetus. The State of his health, and 
the multiplying signs of an approaching crisis in foreign 
affairs greater than any that had affected British interests 
since the Crimean imbroglio, warned Disraeli that he 
was no longer equal to the fierce arena of the Lower 
House. In the spring and summer of 1876 he discussed 
with the Queen and his colleagues the advisability of 
resigning. It was a suggestion that none of those con- 
cerned could take seriously, and the obvious course of a 
withdrawal to the House of Peers was soon decided upon. 
Lady Beaconsfield’s title was to hand, and gave a name 
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to the earldom that the Queen gladly conferred on her 
courtly servant. Mr. Disraeli disappeared quietly from the 
Commons, after a last look round upon the House from 
the Bar, on the night of August 11, 1876, and on 
February 8, 1877, Lord Beaconsfield appeared on the 
red benches of the Peers to embellish their more tranquil 
debates with an almost excessive grandeur. To a friend 
who inquired with a twinkle how he appreciated the 
change, he murmured with a responsive gleam: “ Dead, 
dead—but in the Elysian fields.” His spirit, we may 
surmise, when he spoke was elsewhere, peering out from 
some minaret of Constantinople on the cloud that was 
rising Steeply above the Balkans in the shape of a twin- 
headed eagle imperially crowned. The Eastern Question 
had raised its head again. 


GHAPTER = i} 
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T was from the distant provinces of Bosnia and — 

Herzegovina, where, amid the wreckage of Roman 
cities and relics of national freedom treasured up from 
the Middle Ages in the churches and mountain 
monasteries, a peasant Christian population fretted under 
the yoke of renegade landowners and corrupt Turkish 
officials, that the spark flashed. An increase of taxes pro- 
voked, in the summer of 1875, a revolt that counted on 
the aid of the mountaineers of Montenegro and their 
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fellow-Slavs of Serbia. For ultimate support, like all 
insurgents in the Balkans, the rebels looked now to the 
apostolic majesty of Vienna, the natural protector of 
Latin Christianity, now to the Tsar. Russian agents, in- 
deed, bearing the elastic gospel of Orthodoxy and Pan- 
Slavism, ceaselessly traversed the peninsula, taking their 
orders from General Ignatiev, the Tsar’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, whose smiling countenance (disconcert- 
ingly reminiscent of the gaiety of M. Blandois-Rigaud) 
masked his perfervid Slav idealism and supple diplomatic 
grip. As the inefficent Turkish governors made little head- 
way against the insurgents, who based their guerilla war- 
fare on the precipitous gorges and thick forest curtains of 
their native mountains, and as the arrival in the dis- 
affected provinces of bands of the barbarous irregular 
cavalry of the Turkish Government, the Bashi Bazouks, 
presaged revolting horrors, the three Emperors of Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Germany took counsel together. 
Under the guidance of the able Austro-Hungarian 
Chancellor, Julius Andrassy, they communicated to the 
Powers in December what came to be called the 
“ Andrassy Note.” This document, which outlined a 
scheme of fiscal reform and self-government for the 
lacerated provinces, won the assent of all the leading 
Powers, including England, where the Sultan’s partial 
failure to pay the interest on his debt had lately caused 
alarm. The Porte bowed to the sentence, and promised 
to carry out the recommendations of the Note. But such 
Steps were habitually slow in Turkey, and on this 
occasion events outran them. 

In May a riot arose in Salonica, in which the French 
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and German Consuls were murdered, the Turkish 
Governor and police standing by without interference. 
This incident no doubt stiffened the attitude of Andrassy 
and the Russian Chancellor, Gortchakov, who were con- 
ferring with Bismarck in Berlin, and who, a few days 
after the crime, put forth a second communication to 
the Powers, known as the “ Berlin Note.’ In this the 
“three Imperial Courts’’ declared that they felt bound 
to take action “with the assistance of the other great 
Christian Powers,” and to require the Turks to grant an 
armistice, to rebuild at their own expense the houses and 
churches deStroyed during the rising, and allow the 
Consuls of the Powers to supervise the execution of the 
overdue reforms. Failing compliance, the “three Im- 
perial Courts”” would have to consider further measures 
in concert. To this memorandum France and Italy 
assented. Britain, on the other hand, held aloof. Thereby 
the concert of Europe was destroyed and the whole 
situation transformed. 

From the first, while Derby with passionless corre€ti- 
tude had given cautious approval to the efforts of the 
Powers to put pressure on the Sultan, Disraeli had been 
dissatisfied. He might not have agreed to associate his 
Government with the Andrassy Note had not the Porte 
requested Britain’s adhesion, so as to have one friend at 
least among the signatories. His quick mind realized at 
once that wider issues were being opened than the plight 
of two of the Sultan’s provinces. “I really believe,” he 
told Lady Bradford, “‘the Eastern QueStion’ that has 
haunted Europe for a century, and which I thought the 
Crimean War had adjourned for half another, will fall 
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to my lot to encounter—dare I say to settle?’ The 
prospect by no means daunted him. “‘‘ Live in a blaze, 
and in a blaze expire!’ ... 1 won’t be snuffed out,’ 
he wrote to the same friend. Nor was he in perplexity 
about his course. It had been one of his chief aims since 
coming into power to restore the prestige of Britain in 
foreign affairs after the humiliation it had undergone 
during Gladstone’s management of them. England 
should no longer be subjected to the contemptuous 
negligence shown by Gortchakov when he tore up the 
Treaty of Paris in 1870. Thus from the first Disraeli 
resented the assumption of the Drei Kaiser Bund that 
the Eastern Question was for them to settle without 
reference to the greatest of Eastern Powers. Indeed, it 
was in the East more than anywhere else that England 
must speak with an authoritative voice. Disraeli had not 
offered the imperial title of India to Queen Victoria and 
given England the keys of the Suez Canal in order to play 
an effaced part in the Orient. He would uphold the 
Eastern empire more tenaciously than any other element 
of British power, and to do this he knew no better policy 
than that of Palmerston, ever the object of his admiration 
and envy. Others might think the times had changed; 
Disraeli did not see that. He had never cared for raw 
nationalities, and he was not likely to have for the semi- 
barbaric Slav peasantry of the Balkans a sympathy he 
had not shown the Italians and the Germans in their 
efforts for national independence. It was barely possible 
for a Jew not to feel, if only subconsciously, a hatred of 
“Holy Russia,” where his kin were trampled under foot, 
<< Lite,” Vis p.-aq; 2 [bid., VI., p. 17- 
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and an indulgence for the Caliph, who in the main let 
them thrive. Towards tales of atrocity Disraeli was by 
nature sceptical,’ a trifle hard, and, above all, uninter- 
eSted. He saw politics in terms of drama, not of philan- 
thropy. Thus he found no reason for a change in the 
traditional policy of England, nor, had the need of one 
been borne in upon him, would he have had the patience 
or the creative force to elaborate it. He lived on the 
thrilling memories of past greatness. He was therefore 
untroubled by doubts and scruples when at the Guildhall 
banquet in November he declared that Great Britain had 
interests as large as those of the three empires in the East, 
“and those British interests they are resolved to guard 
and maintain.” It was a warning, and he followed it up 
by action. On May 16, 1876, he persuaded his Cabinet to 
reject the Berlin Note; on May 24 he sent the fleet to 
Besika Bay within call of Constantinople, as an indication 
that Britain would look after her own interests for 
herself. 

The Berlin Note was never presented to the Sultan 
Abdul Assiz. On the night of May 29 a small caique 
crossed over in driving rain from the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus to Constantinople. Two men disembarked, 
and after some delay in the drenching downpour found 
the carriages that should have awaited them and drove 
off, the one to the Ministry of War, the other to the 
barracks near the Sultan’s Palace. The first was Midhat 
Pasha, the leader of the Liberal or Constitutional party 
of the younger Turks; the second was Hussein Avni, the 
Seraskier or Minister of War. Hussein called a battalion 


* As during the Indian Mutiny, see “ Life,” IV., p. 96. 
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from the barracks and beat upon the gates of the sleeping 
palace, while Midhat paraded the troops at the War 
Ministry. Presently a gunshot echoed over the glistening 
roofs of the city. It was a signal to Midhat that Abdul 
Assiz was a prisoner, and on hearing it he ordered his 
men to proceed to the palace of the ex-Sultan’s nephew, 
Prince Murad, and hail his accession. A coup d’état of 
remarkable coolness and daring had succeeded." Abdul 
Assiz went off under guard to a secluded palace he had 
built for himself, where a few days afterwards his corpse 
was found mangled by sharp-pointed scissors. The 
Sheikh-ul-Islam gave the sanétion of religious infalli- 
bility to the change of monarch; the Softas (law 
Students) and other Liberal elements in Constantinople 
tumultuously rejoiced, and Disraeli was able to tell 
Parliament with relief that the new Sultan would be 
given a breathing-space by Europe to set his affairs in 
order. 

Those who hoped that a solution of the Turkish crisis 
had been so simply found were unduly optimistic. At the 
beginning of May, risings of peasants were reported from 
Central Bulgaria. The rather phlegmatic inhabitants of 
this country had for years been worked upon by Pan- 
Slav propaganda directed by a committee from Bucharest, 
and in the spring of 1876 agitators arrived in the district 
of Philippopolis, under whose incitements the barbarized 
Christian population, led by its priests and schoolmasters, 
rose in many villages, massacring the Turkish zaptiehs 
(gendarmes) and unarmed Moslem inhabitants and 

1 See the account in Sir Henry Elliot’s “‘ Diplomatic Remini- 
scences,” p. 232 ff. 
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burning their houses. Panic set in, and the Val 
(Governor) of Adrianople called to arms the Bashi 
Bazouks of the region, including the utterly savage 
Circassian hordes lately settled in the country. With 
their girdles Stuffed full of weapons, and their wild 
drums beating, these hordes closed in upon the fertile, 
rose-growing province. Communication with the district 
was then cut off for some weeks, and no news of the 
suppression of the revolt came through but a series of 
rumours, which swelled from day to day in number and 
in fearfulness. At length, on June 23, the readers of the 
Daily News received a shock on opening their paper. 
They found there a message from the Constantinople 
correspondent, .purporting to give for the first time a 
detailed account of the methods employed by the Sultan 
in pacifying a rebel province, which caused a thrill of 
horror to run through a generation unused to such deeds 
in Europe. The Cabinet, faced by perturbed queStions in 
the House of Commons, were in a quandary. They had 
received no news of the course of events in Bulgaria from 
their Ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Henry Elliot, a 
prim and frigid diplomat, who carried on at the Porte 
in terms of flat routine what he understood to be the 
traditions of the great Lord Stratford. He conceived it to 
be his duty to aét in all circumstances as the protector 
of the Sultan’s Government against its enemies and 
traducers, to reply by a chilly smile to all tales of 
oppression put forward by the Christian populations, and 
to trace in every outbreak the hidden hand of his Russian 
colleague, the plausible General Ignatiev. On this occasion 
it was his misfortune that an important despatch from 
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the Vice-Consul at Adrianople, containing a report on the 
Bulgarian repression, had not been duly transmitted 
to him. His Government were therefore left in the 
dark.’ 

Disraeli was disposed to assume that, as Elliot had 
reported nothing, there could have been nothing grave 
to report. He therefore met his questioners in Parliament 
in a contemptuous mood. Tales of torture, he assured 
them, could be dismissed, since Oriental peoples 
“generally terminate their connection with culprits in 
a more expeditious manner”—at which the House 
tittered, rather to the annoyance of the Prime Minister, 
who suspected dimly that he had been a little too witty. 
The suspicion was confirmed when ugly messages from 
this and that Consul in Turkey began to flow in, which 
made it impossible to dismiss the Daily News Story as 
simple scaremongering. They were, however, far enough 
from the horrid details and high figures of the newspaper 
correspondent to permit Disraeli to assure the House 
of Commons on the last day of July that there was no 
justification whatever for building on “coffee-house 
babble brought by an anonymous Bulgarian to a Consul.” 
He then went at the close of the session in August for a 
pleasant holiday to Lady Bradford’s country place. 


“The weather was worthy of the Castle of Indolence; 
we sate under bowery trees surrounded by cooing doves, 
and, as mankind is mimetic, we cooed ourselves. At six 
o’clock we went for some amusing drive, and Miladi 
generally drove me alone.”” 


1 Elliot, ‘‘ Diplomatic Reminiscences,” pp. Viil., 260. 
RO tile. 2 V ls D254; 
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On the very day upon which Disraeli had imparted to 
the House of Commons his contempt for “ coffee-house 
babble,” Mr. Walter Baring, a special envoy from the 
British Embassy in Constantinople, sent to make an im- 
partial report upon the methods used in stamping out 
the Bulgarian insurrection, entered the village of Batak. 
This, in his own words, is what he found: 


“The first thing I saw.was some twenty or thirty 
dogs devouring human bodies, and in the place they had 
been feasting in I counted sixty-two skulls in about 
twenty yards. Many of these had evidently been severed 
from their trunks by hatchets or yataghans, and it is said 
that the Bashi Bazouks led these wretched people to this 
spot and beheaded them. The whole of the main Street 
was a mass of human remains, but the most fearful 
spectacle was the church and its enceinte. Here the 
corpses lay so thick that one could hardly avoid treading 
on them, and the stench was so fearful that any 
examination was next to impossible. Inside the church 
was one mass of charred bones. The women were sitting 
on the ruins of their houses wailing and singing the most 
melancholy sort of dirge, which could be heard some 
way from the village.” 


In all, Baring reckoned, 12,000 Christians had been 
massacred in the Philippopolis district, and fifty-one 
villages and four monasteries destroyed. A whole province 
had been ravaged and rendered unproductive by a Power 
in direst financial need. 

These facts made a Stir in England, and two days 
before Disraeli took the train for his idyllic holiday an 


* “Turkish Papers” (1877), I., p. 29. 
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event of importance occurred on a Sunday afternoon. 
For some years Canon Liddon, the orator of the Anglo- 
Catholic party, had been in the habit of gathering 
immense congregations to hear his sermons in the wide 
expanse beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, which had 
always before been shunned by nervous preachers. On 
this August 13 he chose for his topic national responsi- 
bility. 


“Day by day [he told his listeners] we English are 
learning that this year of grace 1876 has been signalized 
by a public tragedy which, I firmly believe, is without 
parallel in modern times. . . . Not merely armed men, 
but young women and girls and babes, counted by 
hundreds, counted by thousands, subjected to the most 
refined cruelties, subjected to the last indignities, have 
been the victims of the Turk. . . . That which makes 
the voice falter as we say it is that, through whatever 
misunderstanding, the Government which is immediately 
responsible for acts like these has turned for sympathy, 
for encouragement, not to any of the historical homes of 
despotism or oppression, not to any other European 
Power, but alas! to England, to free, humane, Christian 


England.” 


Many feelings must have contributed to the vibration 
of Liddon’s silvery voice under the dim, vast dome that 
August afternoon—his delicate _humanitarianism, his 
sense of brotherhood with Christians under the hoof of 
Moslems, his predileétion for the gorgeous non-Papal 
Catholicism of the Greek Church, and the memory of 


1 Johnston, “Life and Letters of H. P. Liddon,” p. 205. 
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Disraeli’s sarcasms against his faith during the debates 
on the Public Worship Regulation Bill. But his protest, 
if perhaps the most impressive, was only one of a chorus 
that filled July and August. Bishops and Free Church 
ministers denounced the atrocities in cathedrals and 
tabernacles; public meetings gathered throughout the 
provinces; the Press overflowed with angry letters. Over 
all rose the shrill slogan of the Philhellene and Slavophil 
historian, Edmund Augustus Freeman, denouncing “ the 
yoke of Sodom and Gomorrah.””* But as the crackling of 
musketry is lost in the tremendous explosions of heavy 
artillery finding its range, so at the opening of September 
a greater voice drowned all of these. Mr. Gladstone had 
come on the field. 

To understand the ex-Liberal leader’s intervention it is 
necessary to look back a little in the Near Eastern theatre. 
At the opening of July, Montenegro and Serbia declared 
war on the Sultan. Stiffened by a mass of Russian 
volunteers led by General Tchernaiev, the Serbian army 
moved forward towards Sofia, but was defeated at Novi 
Bazaar and at Ziachar. In the latter battle, however, there 
took place one of those mysteries that turn defeats into 
spiritual victories. Among the Russian volunteers who 
thronged into Serbia was a young nobleman, who had 
served as an officer in the Imperial Guards, Colonel 
Nicholas Kireevy. He had at first meant simply to do 
ambulance work, but yielded to General Tchernaiev’s 
entreaties that he would take command of a brigade. 


* The part taken by the Press in the whole Eastern con- 
troversy is Studied minutely by Carslake Thompson in “ Public 
Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield (1875-1880).” 
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Thus he found himself on that burning July day under 
orders to attack a Turkish entrenched position. Realizing 
that his men would need to be led in person, he attired 
himself conspicuously in a white uniform and rode, a 
handsome giant, at the head of the attack. He was Struck 
again and again by Turkish balls, and when at last he 
fell his troops broke and left his body to be seized and 
mutilated by the enemy. But Nicholas Kireev’s march 
was not really ended. The tall, white figure, streaked 
with the blood of five wounds, shone in the kindled 
imagination of the Slav world like a sacred icon, and 
raised to fanaticism in its passage through the homes 
and churches of Russia the wave of enthusiasm that was 
beating round the throne of the troubled idealist 
Alexander II.* 

Indeed, the ideas of which the young martyr was now 
the radiant symbol were rapidly becoming the driving 
force in the insecure autocracy of the Tsars. A curious 
blend of diverse and mutually inconsistent influences 
flowed together in the tumultuous torrent of the Pan- 
Slavist Movement. If the Papacy is the spiritual heir of 
the Western Roman Empire, the Tsardom may be looked 
on as the heir to the Roman Empire of the East. From 
Byzantium the Russians drew their religion and their 
civilization, and when, after the fall of the imperial city 
before the Turk, Ivan III. took in marriage Sophia 
Paleologa, niece of the last Emperor, and added the 
two-headed Byzantine eagle to his arms, he seemed 
explicitly to claim the heritage of Constantine the Great. 

1 The Story of Nicholas Kireev is told in the Preface to the 
Cabinet Edition (1877) of Kinglake’s “ Crimea,” Vol. I. 
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Like the Empire, the Tsardom based its authority on 
the Orthodox Church, and not only in its religious archi- 
tecture and vestments, but in its official hierarchy and 
court ceremonial prolonged into the age of the rifle and 
telegraph the semi-Asiatic pomp of Byzantium. It was 
as protectors of the Eastern Church and masters of “ the 
Third Rome” at Moscow that the Tsars dreamed of 
ruling the ancient subjects of the empire from its ancient 
capital upon the Bosphorus.’ 

It was from a different angle that the Slavophil or 
Nationalist party of nineteenth-century Russia approached 
the same problem and reached the same result. They 
interpreted the mission of Russia in terms of nationality 
rather than empire, and, though passionate champions 
of Orthodoxy, saw in it rather the home of the mystical 
Slav soul than the hierarchical appendage of the throne. 
The autocracy they upheld as the symbol of Slav unity 
and the focus of Slav aspirations, while struggling for 
freedom from the bureaucratic rigour that Peter the Great 
had borrowed from German models. Their democratic 
tendency was held in check by their thirst for national 
expansion, and they supported the monarchy in crimes 
like the oppression of Poland and the persecution of the 
Jews on the plea that the Slav soul must be saved from 
its enemies. The reign of the wavering Utopian, 
Alexander II., the liberator of the serfs, gave the Pan- 
Slavs a scope that had been lacking during that of the 
ruthless martinet, Nicholas II. In 1867 an international 
Pan-Slay Congress met under scientific pretexts in 
Moscow, at which abundance of inflammatory rhetoric 

* Cf. Ch. Diehl, “ Byzance,” pp. 330 ff. 
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was delivered by the Russian spokesmen. Publicists like 
Samarin, Katkov, and Ivan Aksakov kept up a tireless 
propaganda, which won plentiful adherents among the 
middle classes, the clergy, and the officers of the new 
national army, based on universal service, which had, 
under Alexander, replaced with a less savage discipline 
the grey blocks of cannon-fodder drilled by Nicholas into 
indistinguishable uniformity. Every impulse towards 
revolt among the Balkan peoples was eagerly fomented 
by the Pan-Slav organizations, and, as we have seen, 
the Slavonic Committee of Moscow, headed by Ivan 
Aksakov, was pouring volunteers into Serbia to assist the 
forces of Prince Milan.* 

The Pan-Slavs had in London an agent the more 
formidable for holding no direét commission. It was the 
sister of Nicholas Kireev, Mme. Olga Novikov, a sym- 
pathetic and vivacious woman, who gathered into her 
drawing-room all those elements in English life to which 
her ideas might appeal. These included leading members 
of the Anglo-Catholic party in the Church and the 
Liberal party in the State. Liddon and his lieutenant, 
Malcolm MacColl, came to share Mme. Novikov’s dreams 
of a non-Roman Catholicism uniting Orthodox, Old 
Catholic, and Anglican; Freeman and other champions 
of the principle of nationality came to concert means for 
freeing the oppressed Slav peoples from the Sultan. The 
largest fish to swim into her net ‘was Gladstone, who 
shared both the ecclesiastical and the nationalist ideals of 


1 Cf. “Russia before the War,” by J. Eckardt, trans. E. F. 
Taylor (1880), and M. Paléologue, “Le Roman Tragique de 
L’Empereur Alexandre II.,” ch. v. 
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his beautiful hostess. It would doubtless be an exaggera- 
tion to attribute entirely to Olga Novikov the bent which 
his mind took as the Near Eastern drama developed, but 
he certainly drew a measure of his fervour and much of 
his information from his friend. It was noticed that alone 
of her intimates he sent her no personal letter of con- 
dolence on the death of her brother. He reserved for 
himself a more striking tribute.* 

That tribute was the pamphlet “Bulgarian Horrors,” 
published on September 6. It seems unnecessary to trace 
oblique motives for his aétion in writing it. Humani- 
tarianism and nationality were the twin causes that had 
inspired him long ago to denounce the prisons of the 
King of Naples and to champion the Italian Risorgz- 
mento. Both principles were involved in the case of 
Bulgaria. That Gladstone observed the mounting tide of 
popular feeling and felt that he was the man to be its 
effective channel is also true. He considered it his 
great gift to discern the ripe moment for mobilizing 
public opinion, and he now did so with heavy effect in 
his celebrated pamphlet. He not only denounced the 
authors of the atrocities in language that the “ yellowest” 
journalist of the period might have envied; he also 
supplied the opponents of the Government with the cry 
they needed: 


“Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the 
only possible manner; namely, by carrying off themselves. 
Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis and 


* See W. T. Stead’s biography of Mme. Novikov, “The M.P. 
for Russia,” I., parts 2 and 3. 
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their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas; one 
and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from 
the province they have desolated and profaned.” 


Four days later he repeated his indictment, Standing 
in the rain before a large crowd at Blackheath. The very 
morning of that meeting another voice had been heard 
which might seem almost weightier. Writing from his 
retirement to The Times, Lord Stratford himself re- 
pudiated the pygmies who at Constantinople supposed 
that they were executing his teStament. “ There is much 
reason to think,” he confessed, in a brave palinode, 
“that a chain of autonomous States, though still perhaps 
tributary to the Sultan, might be extended from the Black 
Sea to the Adriatic, with advantage to that potentate 
himself. But at all events the very idea of reinstating any 
amount of Turkish misgovernment in places once cleared 
of it is simply revolting.” 

The Prime Minister, under the pelting of this sudden 
tempest, was first contemptuous, then profoundly resent- 
ful. Something of the grim rigidity of the square Stone 
figures seated hand on knee in ancient Eastern temples 
seemed to come over the frail old man with his burden 
of gout and bronchitis. Not only did he consider the use 
made of the atrocities a base party manceuvre; as a jealous 
Parliamentarian, Still of the old school in spite of his 
Reform Bill, he was shocked to see.a Statesman of Glad- 
one’s Sanding appealing to crowds at public meetings 
against the foreign policy of the Government. These 
monster demonStrations had hitherto. been left in the 
main to Radical agitators. When Gladstone explained 
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that his “bag and baggage”? policy applied, not to the 
Turkish population, but to the Turkish administration, 
he remarked: ‘“‘ That he meant the expulsion of some 
Ministers I have little doubt, only I think they were not 
Turks.’’* It was in this mood that he spoke at Aylesbury 
on September 20, coolly admitting that he had not “ the 
consolation of knowing that he was backed by the 
country,” and trouncing “designing politicians” and 
“their sinister ends.” The audacity of the speech seemed 
for the moment to disconcert the Opposition in the 
country. “You can’t be too firm,” Beaconsfield com- 
placently told his Foreign Secretary. Derby, however, once 
reckoned among the Hotspurs of his party, but in whom 
maturity seemed to have stifled all energies but those 
of a frigid and hesitating intelle¢tualism, was occupied 
in the task of arranging some kind of cessation of 
hostilities between the Sultan and Serbia, for the 
latter was crumpling after her terrible defeat at 
Alexinatz. At the end of Oétober an abrupt 
ultimatum was presented to the Porte by General 
Ignatiev, calling on the Sultan—no longer Murad, but 
the wily Abdul Hamid, who had supplanted him after 
a three months’ reign—to grant Serbia an armistice 
within forty-eight hours. At the same time Alexander 
assured the British Ambassador at Livadia on his honour 
that he had no plan of making conquests or of seizing 
Constantinople. The English Cabinet promptly proposed 
a conference of all the Powers on the Bosphorus, and 
gave general satisfaction in England by appointing Lord 
Salisbury as their plenipotentiary. Although a political 
EPO LAle, eV Lape 02: 
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reali& with a terror of sentiment, Salisbury, a High 
Churchman and a friend of Liddon’s, was known to eye 
but coldly the decrepit and disgusting Power on which 
English policy felt bound to prop itself in Eastern affairs. 
But now occurred one of those incidents which were at 
every turn of the crisis to confuse the issue and throw 
shadows on the hope of a peaceful solution. 

On November 9 it fell to Beaconsfield to speak at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet, an ordeal he detested. It meant, 
he told Lady Bradford, colleéting his thoughts “in a 
heated hall, full of gas and aldermen and trumpeters, 
after sitting for hours talking slip-slop to a defunét Lady 
Mayoress.”* He did not, anyhow, talk slip-slop on his 
feet. After perfunctory tributes to peace he continued : 


“But although the policy of England is peace, there 
is no country so well prepared for war as our own. If 
she enters into confliét for a righteous cause—and I will 
not believe that England will go to war except for a 
righteous cause—if the contest is one which concerns her 
liberty, her independence, or her empire, her resources, 
I feel, are inexhaustible. She is not a country that, when 
she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself whether she 
can support a second or a third campaign. She enters 
into a campaign which she will not terminate till right 
is done.” 


No wonder public opinion was astounded, and The 
Times plaintively feared that foreigners unacquainted 
with the Prime Minister might not “understand the 
originality of his character.” It seemed as if they did not, 
for the next day the Emperor Alexander, addressing the 
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Communal Council of Nationalist Moscow, assured them 
that he would aé& alone “‘ for the Slav cause” if he could 
not get the necessary guarantees from the Sultan through 
concerted a¢tion. The mobilization of six army corps lent 
weight to his remarks. In faét, he spoke without know- 
ledge of Beaconsfield’s speech; but it was Still not under 
the most hopeful auspices that Lord Salisbury set out on 
his difficult mission. 

The conference, Beaconsfield had told Salisbury, “ will 
consist of a meeting between you and Ignatiev.’”” It is 
permissible to assume that the Prime Minister, who had 
for some weeks been busy with military plans for throw- 
ing a British force, if needed, on to the Gallipoli penin- 
sula, interpreted “meeting” in the duellist’s sense. To 
his consternation it proved a most cordial one. The 
sardonic Salisbury was clearly intrigued, if not fascinated, 
by the fertile mind and plausible address of the Russian 
Ambassador; to the horror of his fellow-plenipotentiary, 
Sir Henry Elliot, and the British Colony of Constan- 
tinople, he was seen walking daily arm-in-arm with 
Ignatiev through the Streets of Pera. Elliot had further 
to Stomach a series of preliminary sessions held by the 
plenipotentiaries at Ignatiev’s house without the repre- 
sentatives of Turkey, at which a plan to present to the 
Porte was hammered out. After overriding some of 
Ignatiev’s more grandiose proposals for transforming the 
physiognomy of the Near East, and after indulgently 
smiling at a characteristic attempt made by Menur 
Pasha (as the Ambassador’s admiring Turkish adver- 
saries dubbed him) to alter an agreed line on a map 
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unobserved by his colleagues, Salisbury induced the con- 
ference to agree on a set of proposals which placed the 
reorganization of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria 
under officials partly appointed and controlled by the 
Powers. Elliot, deeply pained at these proceedings, drew 
up a long despatch recommending the British Govern- 
ment to reject the decisions of his superior, and was only 
with some difficulty persuaded not to send it. 

He need not have been so anxious. The Prime Minister 
was watching alertly, and the anti-Turkish agitators were 
continually stiffening his resolve. Shortly after his sermon 
in St. Paul’s, Liddon, with his friend MacColl, set off 
on a tour to South-Eastern Europe to Study the situation 
at first hand. He returned from Serbia averring that 
from the deck of a Steamer on the Save River he had 
seen on the Turkish bank an impaled insurgent writhing 
on a Stake.’ A furious controversy over his powers of vision 
bur& forth, and it was maintained by Turcophils that 
he had been hoaxed, that he had seen a fisherman 
immobile on an observation post, watching for the shoals, 
or, alternatively (it was Stated in a consular despatch), a 
bag of haricot beans drying on a pole.* At the beginning 
of December, Liddon spoke at a great congress held at 
the St. James’s Hall, at which Freeman declared, ‘‘ Perish 
the interests of England, perish our dominion in India, 
sooner than we should strike one blow or speak one word 


1 Johnston, “ Liddon,” p. 2105 G. W. E. Russell, “ Malcolm 
MacColl,” p. 48. 

2 Yet Kinglake had seen the skeletons of those who died under 
their torture in his travels through Turkey in the thirties. 
“Kothen,” ch. ii. 
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on behalf of the wrong against the right,” and Gladstone, 
after a vigorous speech, walked out of the hall with 
Mme. Novikov on his arm—to the scandal of the pro- 
Turkish Press. 

Beaconsfield continued unmoved by such demonsgtra- 
tions. On December 22, the day before the full conference 
met formally at Constantinople, he convoked the Cabinet, 
and won their approval of a resolution not to “assent to, 
or assist in, coercive measures, military or naval, against 
the Porte,” should the proposals of their own plenipo- 
tentiary be declined. Derby at once telegraphed this 
singular assurance of support to Salisbury, and, to avoid 
all ambiguities, sent for Musurus Pasha, the Turkish 
Ambassador in London, and communicated the good 
news direct to him. Precisely what significant diplomatic 
reticences accompanied and elucidated the purport of this 
communication has naturally never transpired; but sig- 
nificant they must have been, for Musurus hurried away 
to send an immediate telegram to his master, which 
produced in return an effervescent proteStation of grati- 
tude. The Sublime Porte, it was declared, reckoned 
“more than ever on the kind support of the Government 
of Her Britannic Majesty under the difficult circumStances 
we are passing through.’ 

Thereafter Lord Salisbury found a fresh and perplex- 
ing obstacle to all his endeavours at Constantinople. In 
addition to the strenuous opposition of his ambassadorial 
colleague, he observed (as he thought it worth while to 
tell Lord Derby) an immovable conviction among the 


* Spencer Walpole, “ History of Twenty-five Years,” IV 
p- 125. 
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Turks that they could, in defying him and the Powers, 
“count upon the assistance of Lord Derby and Lord 
Beaconsfield.” The Foreign Secretary replied with 
warmth, and doubtless with accuracy, that he had never 
said so. Towards the end of January, Salisbury put an 
end to the solemn farce, and, after a last wrangle with 
the Ambassador, who was for marking his independence 
by Staying at the Sultan’s side, returned to England. The 
Turkish Press was only just when it produced the head- 
line: ‘ Bravo, Sir Elliot!”’ Lord Salisbury, on his return, 
was prepared for ructions with his chief. To his surprise 
he was greeted by the Prime Minister with effusive 
cordiality, though he may not have fully appreciated the 
significance of Beaconsfield’s assurance: “Trust me, 
before very long you will bless the day which permitted 
you to obtain such a mastery of men and things, and 
especially as connected with the East, as this momentous 
enterprise has afforded to you.”” But he was at least freed 
from the painful suspicion of having disappointed the 
hopes which Beaconsfield had reposed in his mission. 


1 “Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy,” III, 


pp. ILI-113. 
Smetic,, Vi.; p- 114. 
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N the morning of April 24, 1877, the population 
of the Russian town of Kischenev, close to the 
Rumanian border, were seen thronging out of the suburbs 
to the slopes above their city, in order to witness an 
historic speétacle—the Tssar’s declaration of war upon the 
Sultan. Between the collapse of the Constantinople Con- 
ference and this decisive day diplomacy had made its last 
febrile efforts to avert the appeal to arms, and failed; 
and now, amid the spring blossom and fresh verdure of 
the Southern Russian hills there Stood drawn up line 
upon line of olive-green infantry, the bristle of their long 
bayonets diversified by heavy masses of horse and battery 
beyond battery of bronze field-guns, all awaiting in 
solemn stillness the arrival of their lord and father. 
Presently Alexander II. arrived with his brother, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, Commander-in-Chief of the forces, 
and his staff. As soon as he had made his round of the 
regiments, the voice of the Bishop of Kischenev was heard 
in the renewed silence, chanting the liturgy of the 
Orthodox Church before the uncovered ranks. At the 
end of the Mass the same prelate—it was a significant 
arrangement—read to the troops the Tsar’s proclamation. 
1 T am deeply indebted in this chapter to the two volumes of 
the “ Daily News War Correspondence” (1877-1878), a splendid 
monument of the great days of that art. Archibald Forbes re- 
printed his share of it with embellishments in his book, “ Czar 
and Sultan,’ which I have also used. 
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As the sonorous sentences rang out, announcing the 
Emperor’s resolve to succour the oppressed Christians of 
the Balkan peninsula by force of arms, now that all peace- 
ful means had been tried in vain, a sudden sobbing was 
heard. It came from Alexander, realizing that he had 
ceased to be the Emperor of peace.” His declaration was 
followed by the order of the Commander-in-Chief, pro- 
claiming to the soldiers that the Tsar-Liberator was not 
sending them forth for conquest, “but to defend our 
outraged and oppressed brothers, to defend the faith of 
Christ.” As if to mark beyond dispute the religious 
charaéter of the war that was opening, the Sultan four 
days later invoked upon his troops in Europe and Asia 
“the divine grace and the spiritual aid of the Prophet,” 
and bade them fight for “ the sacred Standard of Islam.” 
At the end of the Kischenev review the Tsar’s first 
detachments left at once for the Front. The next day 
they had occupied Galatz and Braila at the angle near 
the Danube mouths, and their watch-fires glowed at night 
along the Sereth River. . . . 

In England there was disarray, and the Cabinet at the 
fir&t Strain revealed fissures. Over against the Prime 
Minister’s sombrely glowing resolve to challenge Russia 
there Stood a peace party, in varying degrees unsympa- 
thetic to the Turks. It included Carnarvon, Northcote, 
and Salisbury. Between them Derby balanced more and 
more helplessly. He Still wrote his passionless, non-com- 
mittal despatches, but he was running on routine without 
control of his purpose or the situation. He had expressed 
to Russia his disapproval of the war, and warned her not 


1 “D.N.C.,” I. pp. 33, 34 
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to infringe on British interests at Suez, the Persian Gulf, 
or Constantinople; but he seemed to have no further plan. 
His supineness perturbed the Prime Minister and alarmed 
the Queen, who had from the outbreak of the crisis re- 
garded Russia through a red haze of Crimean memories, 
and who now began to exercise upon Beaconsfield a 
pressure which was to prove more and more embarrass- 
ing as the dangers of the situation thickened. While 
Beaconsfield was secretly urging Sir Austen Layard, the 
new Ambassador to the Porte, to secure an invitation to 
Constantinople for the British fleet," Derby, the indignant 
Victoria wrote, was indifferent even to the return from 
Germany of Odo Russell, the Ambassador to Berlin, laden 
with alarming suggestions, remarking that “ he supposed 
he had ‘ nothing’ to say to him!” “ The Faery,” Disraeli 
groaned to Lady Bradford, “ writes every day, and tele- 
graphs every hour; this is almost literally the case.” Her 
burden was: “Pray for God’s sake lose no time and be 
prepared to act.”” But it was not easy with a rocking 
Cabinet and Gladstone thundering in the House to act 
both forcibly and discreetly. . . . 

All May and June the roads leading through the 
Rumanian plains to the Danube were covered with clouds 
of Cossacks, jogging forward, high-perched on their 
hardy ponies, and with singing columns of Russian 
infantry, striding loosely along in their white summer 
uniforms; behind rumbled the pontoon trains. Rumania 
mobilized to meet them, declaring her final independence 
of the Crescent, and joined her troops on to the western 
end of the wide front that drew steadily nearer to the 

ta" Latesas Nis postage ? Ibid., VI., pp. 143-150. 
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flooded Danube, the boundary of the Sultan’s dominion. 
By mid-June, from Galatz by the Danube mouths to the 
River Aleuta, where the Rumanian army took up the 
watch, a screen of cavalry pickets and advance posts gazed 
from the northern bank across the brown and swollen 
Stream, hastening ever majestically by, to the minarets and 
domes and scattered Turkish tents on the Bulgarian shore. 
In a prolonged suspense Europe waited to know where the 
Tsar would Strike to force his passage; but for the 
moment neither the Grand Duke nor the incurious 
Islamic commanders, whose troops were distributed at 
random along the frontier and in the Balkan fortresses, 
seemed to feel hurried. The listless Russian pickets, 
bathing and washing their clothes in little bivouacs by 
the water’s edge, had an almost idyllic look; at the small 
towns by the fords officers smoked and took their petites 
verres on the terraces of rustic cafés; and the war-painter 
Verestchagin was seen lounging on the river-bank, to 
watch the sunset reflections in the stream.* 

Midway between the great Bulgarian fortress of 
Rugtchuk and the Aleuta, Simnitza on the Rumanian 
bank confronted on the further side the Turkish post of 
SiStova, a town set high on precipitous cliffs among the 
woods. From here Turkish artillery and infantry kept 
watch in good force, particularly at a weak spot where 
the bluffs ran down to a cove formed by a brook running 
into the Danube. On the other bank Simnitza stands on 
a creek separated from the main stream by a wide mud- 
flat, from which, at the end of June, the floods were just 
subsiding. This flat made practically an island, cutting 

4 DN.G, 1 pps. 138-141. 
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the passage from the one town to the other into two 
unequal parts, and was fringed at its lower end by a 
wood of willow-trees and alders. On the night of June 26 
two newspaper correspondents, following hints that had 
been given them, waded through the mud of the island 
towards this wood, and ran suddenly into a soft wall; it 
was a silent mass of Russian infantry.’ Presently there 
slid ghost-like down the creek a train of flat-bottomed 
boats and put in under cover of the trees. The darkness 
was thinning into the first grey of dawn as General 
Dragomiroy, in charge of the embarkation, breeched to 
the waist in glistening river-slime, came down the bank 
to superintend the crossing. The filled boats put cautiously 
out into the Stream; but the light was already deepening, 
and the Turks at the cove opposite gave the alarm. In a 
moment guns began to boom and shells to burst, drown- 
ing the wistful voice of the Danube. From the north 
bank a line of Russian guns roared in answer. A clair- 
voyant, making the slow and perilous passage under the 
plunging fire, might have seen, or believed that he saw, 
Strange armies in the twilight sky, revealed by the red 
flashes of the artillery. Surely the spirits of the Byzantine 
Emperors’ Stalwart Varangian Guard leaned on their 
battle-axes to watch from the dusky ramparts of Valhalla 
their kinsmen going forward to one more struggle with 
the hereditary foe; surely dim forms of Norman and 
Templar trailed over the invaders’ heads the cloudy fringe 
of mantles marked with the cross. 

With a rending crash a loaded artillery pontoon, struck 
by a shot from the Turks, upheaved and turned over; 


* “Czar and Sultan,” p. 31. 
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the swift and unrelenting current bore away soldiers 
and horses. But already the first boats had gained 
the further shore, and the men they brought, though 
dropping fast in the mud, were answering the Turkish 
musketry. Load by load their numbers were added to; 
yet they seemed to hang back, while their commander, 
who had crossed in the early morning, gazed dubiously 
at the heights and the Turkish batteries. He turned to 
ask the advice of a young officer with a yellow, forked 
beard, scented and spotlessly dressed in white, by his side. 
It was General Michael Skobelev, who had a reputation 
for daredevilry from wild adventures in Turkestan, but 
was for the moment, through some tiff with the Emperor, 
without a command. Skobelev’s reply was prompt; in 
a few minutes he was leading the way with ringing jest 
up the cliffside and the slopes beyond. The whole line of 
skirmishers rose and followed his white figure; the Turks 
were pushed back over the brow of the hill, and their 
artillery fire ceased slowly as their guns were galloped to 
the rear. When the full morning showed the scene in 
detail the Russians were Still coming across in swarms in 
the boats; the island behind was covered with columns 
awaiting their turn for passage; and iron pontoons were 
beginning to appear in clusters for the building of a 
bridge across the vanquished Danube. The Moslems were 
retreating on RuSstchuk, and the road into Bulgaria lay 
open. In Sistova, amid the pillaged houses of the Turkish 
population, the Tsar knelt in the Bulgarian Church to 
take the Holy Sacrament.’ 

The Russian army, as during the next day it defiled, 


1 See the fine account of the crossing in “ D.N.C.,” I, ch. viii. 
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corps by corps, over the long, crazy pontoon bridge from 
Simnitza to the Turkish shore, moved between two 
rivers and two enemies. To its left was the Jantra, behind 
which the Turks were massed at Rustchuk and in the 
other fortresses of the Bulgarian “ quadrilateral.” To its 
right was the Vid, behind which lurked Osman Pasha 
with another great army; from left or right the blow 
might come first. Straight in front was the range of the 
Balkans, the second great barrier after the Danube on the 
road to Adrianople and the Straits. The Russian Com- 
mand decided on the risky policy of dispersion. One army 
should march to hold the line of the Jantra, a second to 
the Vid to feel for Osman, while a third, commanded 
by the Grand Duke, and preceded by a flying column 
under the dour cavalry General Gourko, was to rush the 
Balkan barrier and confound the Turks by descending 
the southern slopes abruptly into the heart of Rumelia. 
Everywhere as the Russians advanced they were greeted 
with jubilation by the Bulgarian peasantry. Rural arches 
waved over them at the entrance to the villages, and 
priests came out in procession with crosses and icons to 
bless the defenders of the faith. 

Some twenty miles to the south of the important town 
of Tirnova the Balkans tower up from a country of 
wooded dells, fertile with orchards and cornfields, a dim 
purple wall with gleaming caps of snow. High up in 
the centre their great door opens—the Shipka Pass, a 
depressed ridge between two lofty peaks, which carries 
the main road across. This was Strongly guarded by the 
enemy, but one of Gourko’s officers had learned, from a 
Study by the indefatigable Prussian Moltke, of a smaller 
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pass to the east of Hainkoi, a gloomy defile amid preci- 
pices and overhanging woods. The peasants shuddered 
when they spoke of it; it was a haunted place, shunned 
by all but occasional brigands. Yet they said that along 
the crumbling track an ox-waggon could just make a 
difficult way, and that was enough. Where the heavy 
wooden wheels could edge through, a gun-carriage might 
also pass. Gourko went forward with his column, and in 
the silence of a July night, lighting no cooking-fires, 
wound through this dangerous slit in the Balkan wall, 
while his men lent hand and shoulder patiently to aid the 
Stumbling artillery teams. On the morning of the roth 
his Cossack vanguard saw the sun rise on the southern 
slopes, where the lovely Tundja Valley unlocks Rumelia. 
Dropping swiftly through sheer, dark gorges and tangled 
scrub, they burst upon the Turks at the mouth of the 
defile and routed them in violent panic. As soon as the 
rest of his force came through, Gourko swooped on 
the garrison of Kazanlik at the foot of the southern issue 
to the Shipka; then, taking the great pass in reverse, 
joined hands with Skobelev, who was attacking from the 
north. The Turkish force there melted away so swiftly 
that the converging Russian armies nearly clashed 
together in the dense woods at the summit. As the wires 
flashed the signal triumph over Europe, it seemed that 
the Sultan’s power was fading like smoke. . . . 

At this news the tension in England increased. The 
Queen telegraphed to Beaconsfield: “Gallipoli must be 
occupied. You will be fearfully blamed if you let Con- 
Stantinople be taken.’’ She sent the same appeal to the 
Foreign Secretary, who blandly replied that “it would 
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be too late to occupy Gallipoli, even if that Step were 
desirable.” He added that he was “quite satisfied that 
the bulk of the nation desires nothing so much in con- 
nection with this question as the maintenance of peace.” 
Victoria was furious at such a rebuff, and it was with 
evident apprehension that the Prime Minister suggested : 
“Your Majesty will not deign to notice it, Lord Beacons- 
field feels sure.”’* He himself urgently telegraphed again 
to Layard for the Sultan’s leave to send the British fleet 
through the Dardanelles. . . . 

The British Sovereign and her Cabinet were over- 
anxious. On the afternoon of the day on which the 
Queen, disregarding Beaconsfield’s advice, was telegraph- 
ing her reproof to Lord Derby, the two Russian Generals 
commanding the left wing of the army fronting the Vid 
held a council of war in the wide porch of a Bulgarian 
farmhouse on the road to Plevna. That little town, a 
centre of roads for the western part of Bulgaria, had 
been suddenly occupied by Osman Pasha a few weeks 
before, after a brilliant forced march, and on the semi- 
circle of bare hills to the east of it he had flung up by 
rapid spadework a net of entrenchments and redoubts. 
The sun of the next day (July 30) sank glowering through 
battle-smoke behind these downs, where 7,000 of the 
Tsar’s finest soldiers lay strewn round Osman’s deadly 
earthworks, while the remnants of the broken Russian 
corps, commanders and their staffs mixed with ambulance 
workers, Cossack troopers elbowing newspaper corre- 
spondents, streamed helplessly back along the roads to 
Sistova in the disorder and demoralization of entire 

+“ Life,” VI, pp. 157-158. 
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defeat. Almost simultaneously the Russian force beyond 
the Balkans was fallen upon by Suleiman Pasha, with a 
fresh army transported by sea from Montenegro, and so 
severely mauled that it had to fall back to the top of the 
great gate at Shipka, where it Stoutly turned at bay. 
Thus within a few days the whole position of the 
Russians was transformed as if by some malign enchant- 
ment. With their right wing shattered by Osman Pasha, 
their left still threatened from Rustchuk, and only a few 
worn detachments clinging to the woods on the crest of 
Shipka to keep Suleiman from bursting down upon the 
northern side of the mountains and retaking Tirnova, 
they seemed almost at the mercy of their lately despised 
opponents... . 

There was thus a respite for British diplomacy. In 
August, while the inhabitants of Gabrova at the north 
foot of the Balkans listened trembling to the muffled 
thunder rolling down from the summit of the Shipka, 
while in the pass high overhead the peaks clanged with 
ceaseless rifle-fire, as the parched and sun-blistered troops 
of Radetzki and Suleiman grappled on the sweltering 
ridge and in the suffocating undergrowth of the glens, 
the Cabinet met to consider the menace to the Straits. So 
soon as an alliance with Turkey was mooted, Carnarvon’s 
hoStility became marked, and developed as the autumn 
drew on, “‘ the words,” sneered Beaconsfield, “ of a weak 
enthusiast, dreaming over the celebration of High Mass 
in Saint Sophia.”* At the August Cabinet the Prime 
Minister endeavoured to win assent for the policy of 
preventing Russia from making a second campaign in 

1 “Life,” VL, p. 184. 
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her “‘war of extermination.”’ The Cabinet generally 
approved, though without taking any definite decision 
before separating for the recess. But Beaconsfield had 
another resource. At the end of July, Colonel Wellesley, 
the British military attaché at Russian headquarters, was 
astonished at being summoned to a private interview 
with Alexander, who, in deep depression at his defeats, 
hinted that a mediation by some Great Power might be 
opportune. Wellesley offered to carry any suggestions to 
London, and arrived there soon after the Russian repulse 
at Plevna. Beaconsfield saw the chance of a better Stroke 
than ‘“‘ mediation.”’ He instructed Wellesley to convey to 
the Tsar, besides a reply of formal courtesy, a personal 
message from the Queen and the Prime Minister, about 
which the Cabinet was not consulted, and which 
Wellesley was Strictly enjoined to keep secret from the 
Foreign Office. It was a definite assurance that, should 
“the war be prolonged and a second campaign under- 
taken, the neutrality of England could not be maintained, 
and she would take her part as a belligerent.’ It is said 
that when the Grand Duke Nicholas heard this his sulky, 
beaked face turned grimmer even than his wont, as he 
remarked that, though a second campaign might be pro- 
hibited, there need be no fixed time for the cessation of 
the first. Not with Russia would responsibility lie for the 
horror of field operations in a Balkan winter. . . . 

His sinister forecast held truth. On September 11, his 
fete-day, the Tsar, posted in a little observatory that his 

t eLale ea Vi p28 72. 
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is given in his “ With the Russians in Peace and War,” ch. xx. 
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engineers had built him, while his suite set the cham- 
pagne corks popping at the luncheon-table spread below, 
watched in lonely agony through the capricious rents in 
the autumn mists a huge massed assault by his own 
troops and the Rumanian army on the deadly semicircle 
of redoubts that Osman had been strengthening con- 
tinuously week by week since his occupation of Plevna. 
The Russian bombardment buried itself innocuously in 
the earthwork, and before the bitter hail of the Turks’ 
Martini-Peabody breechloaders brigade after brigade of 
the white-clad assaulting columns crumpled in heaps 
upon the glacis, making one shambles of the great horse- 
shoe of hills. At the end of the ghastly day the Rumanians 
had captured a single redoubt, and Skobelev had pene- 
trated another—only to be hurled out again by Osman’s 
counter-attack the next morning, with filth-encrusted 
uniform, broken sabre, and glaring blue eyes of despair. 
Far away at the foot of the valley of destruction, Plevna, 
through drifting curtains of fog and smoke, smiled with 
a cruel gleam from its white minarets, impregnable. 
There remained only the prospect of a long siege—and 
of winter. 

A few weeks later there arrived in front of Plevna a 
handsome veteran in engineer uniform. It was General 
Todleben, the defender of Sebastopol, recalled from dis- 
favour to conduét the investment; over his shoulder 
men looked fearfully for the skeleton figures of Generals 
Janvier and Février, his old Crimean comrades-in-arms. 
The painter VereStchagin opened a new sketch-book. At 
the end of November the Indian summer that had glinted 
on the golden maize-fields and the inactive camps round 
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Plevna broke in a great Storm. Bleak winds and snow- 
flakes began to assail the marching columns, outriders of 
the winter fiends that hid the peaks of the Shipka in a 
whirling shroud. On the icy ridge the patient outposts 
cowered in their hoods about the watch-fires, and the 
dawns gleamed lividly on the frozen forms of sentries 
buried shoulder-high in drifts. Meanwhile, Todleben’s 
encirclement of Plevna grew week by week more 
Strangling. A bristling girdle of bayonets supported by 
massed artillery, an army nearly three times the size of 
Osman’s worn garrison, lay at the last in thick coils 
round the little town beneath the sullen December sky. 
Under the skilful guidance of their new chief, the Russian 
infantry would not be sent to mingle their bones with 
those of their comrades that Still lay in the flapping shreds 
of their white uniforms upon the slopes of the redoubts. 
The long patience that had frayed the British army to a 
thread before Sebastopol was now to have its way with 
the Turks. Cut off from all hope of relief, ravaged by 
disease and thinned by hunger, would the army of 
“Osman the Victorious’? surrender or make a las 
attempt to break through? 

On the afternoon of Sunday, December 9, a thick fall 
of snow carpeted the roads and downs with white, 
against which the twinkling lights and the blue spirals 
mounting from the chimneys of the little domed city 
gave it, an observer recorded,* a “ cosy look” unlike that 
of a fortress under siege. All that night spies kept looming 
up out of the sleet in the Russian lines with exciting 
news. Osman was serving out cartridges and new sandals 
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to his men; Strange lights were going to and fro in the 
valley on the western side opposite the River Vid; and 
early in the morning a messenger brought Skobelev the 
amazing news that he might now advance and occupy 
the redoubts opposite his lines, the Green Hill and the 
Krishine, where the September slaughter had raged, for 
they were empty. Then in the slow winter dawn Osman’s 
plan was revealed. From along the low cliffs overhanging 
the Vid to the west of the town a fierce artillery fire burst 
forth upon the Russian lines that blocked the access to 
the plains beyond. Osman had massed his whole force 
there between the town and the river, and now, driving 
before them a huge train of bullock-waggons for cover, 
his men Streamed over the bridges, and hurled 
themselves with such wild bravery upon the Russian 
advanced trenches that they broke through, captur- 
ing the guns. It was idle heroism. Nowhere was it 
possible to pierce the deep lines, tier upon tier, of the 
investment. Reinforcements flowed like a wave through 
a broken dyke to the hole made by. the Turkish bayonets, 
and swept them back to the sloping banks of the Vid. 
To these the Sultan’s men clung for a while as their last 
shelter, wrapping them in a flame of musketry until 
midday. Then abruptly the firing ceased. A white flag 
fluttered forlornly from the cliffs, and a mounted officer 
rode over the bridge to a parley. . 

In the long pause that followed, while the capitulation 
was being arranged, the men of the two armies drew 
near, and, leaning on their arms, surveyed each other 
with admiration—the Stalwart Russians in their long, 
brown overcoats, the famished Turks in their ragged 
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mantles and fezes. So they Stood, while wounded men 
and oxen choked and bled in the frozen mire around 
them, silent beneath the desolate curve of the hills, the 
low arch of the wintry sky. In the fading light of the 
short day, as the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
army rode jingling up the road into Plevna with his Staff, 
there came to meet him an open carriage drawn by two 
horses in which sat a square, bearded man in a blue 
cloak and a fez. Excited cries of “Osman!” broke from 
the Russian Staff officers as they pressed their horses round 
the carriage to see the impassive countenance with the 
melancholy black eyes that had held the semi-circle of 
the Plevna hills so long in their almost hypnotic power. 
Osman received the compliments of his Russian con- 
querors with grave courtesy, but when the Prince of 
Rumania offered praise, turned a rigid face to the 
Sultan’s revolted vassal.? 

Even hardened campaigners were hardly prepared for 
the scenes that met them when they entered the crooked, 
miry thoroughfares of Plevna. The town was a vast pest- 
house, where Starving dogs gnawed at the corpses that 
sprawled in the Streets, and the floors of hospitals and 
mosques were strewn with putrefying dead and wounded, 
whose Turkish attendants had left them and fled. As they 
lay uncared for by vanquished and victors alike, their 
moans were drowned in the loud shouts and crash of 
bands outside the town, where the Tsar was reviewing his 
triumphant regiments. A little while after the surrender, 


tye DENG ae Tic ech tov ee Blog Osman, see Holland Rose, 
“Development of the European nations (1870-1921),” pp. 205- 
206 (ed., 1926). 
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as some journalists’ were riding over the abandoned 
battlefield by the Vid, they were startled by a sickly 
Stench. Turning in the direction from which it was 
wafted, they beheld through a veil of snowflakes an 
endless horde of unarmed, tattered spectres crouching 
without fire or shelter on the muddy plain, and fighting 
with ghoulish ferocity for the few loaves tossed to them 
by their Russian sentinels. It was their last sight of the 
army of “Osman the Victorious” that had held its 
captors six months at bay before Plevna. . . . 
Immediately on the fall of the Turkish Stronghold, 
Beaconsfield called his Cabinet together and proposed 
the summoning of Parliament, in order to move an 
increase in the armed forces of the Crown and the 
opening of mediation. At once opposition declared itself, 
violent from Carnarvon, obstinate from Derby, cautious 
from Salisbury. The Cabinet adjourned, and the Queen 
seized the opportunity by a visit to Hughenden to show 
her especial confidence in the Prime Minister. But it was 
not until he had threatened to resign that he brought his 
recalcitrant colleagues more or less reluctantly into line. 
The strain was telling heavily on his health, but not on 
his will; he passed a lonely Christmas Day in Downing 
Street, trying on, he wrote to Lady Bradford, a new pair 
of “ muffetees”” to guard his hands against the cold. . . . 
And on the same Christmas Day, Gourko, his beard 
Stiff with icicles, riding without a greatcoat at the head 
of a shivering Staff, muffled in furs and sheepskins, and 
pencilling his orders with bared fingers in the searing 
frost, began his second crossing of the Balkans. Soon 
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after him the defenders of the Shipka, their long vigil at 
last ended, also began to move. At the elbow of Skobelev, 
who had joined them, rode the painter Verestchagin, 
adding to the sketch-book that contained the skulls of 
Plevna and the vultures waiting on the roadside wires that 
Stretch across the dreary plain, his ant-like armies crawl- 
ing at the base of spectral peaks, and huddled corpses 
blotting the pale snow. After the abrupt surrender of the 
whole Turkish force at Shipka village, 12,000 in all, 
Skobelev’s men, in conjunction with Gourko, who had 
smashed Suleiman’s main army to pieces before Philip- 
popolis, swept down upon Adrianople. Along the route 
among piles of scattered furniture, broken waggons, and 
dead bullocks lay corpses of the rival nations side by side 
—Bulgarian peasants with cut throats, and Turks hewed 
down in their turn or slain by cold and Starvation, old 
men with beards clotted in gore, and the tiny hands and 
feet of babies stretched out from the frozen mud. 
Through seventy miles of ruin and death, through 
throngs of Still living fugitives, tottering dazedly along 
without food or shelter, the armies drew near to the 
second city of the Stricken Sultan’s dominions. On 
January 19, Skobelev’s cavalry galloped into Adrianople, 
whence the terrified garrison had fled, and took pos- 
session of it for the Tsar. There lay before the victors 
now only the defences of Constantinople itself. . . . 
During this rapid advance Beaconsfield and_ his 
Sovereign were waging their war against the recalcitrant 
members of the Cabinet who were determined not to 
rescue Turkey from the Tsar by force of arms. The 
Queen was open about her attitude. “Oh, if the Queen 
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were a man she would like to go and give those Russians, 
whose word one cannot believe, such a beating! We shall 
never be friends again till we have it out.’’”* Carnarvon, 
who was the most vehement and stubborn resister, came 
to the Cabinet with long papers defining his position, 
and sent Beaconsfield a provisional resignation, which 
was met with a tart refusal. Less shrilly, Derby supported 
him, and the only crumb of comfort was the evident 
tendency of the prudent Salisbury to draw away from 
the “three peers’ alliance.” Yet at a Cabinet held just 
before the meeting of Parliament, at which Beaconsfield 
urged that the Russian victory at Shipka should be 
countered by sending the fleet to the Straits and an 
expedition to defend Constantinople, the three drew 
together in threatening to resign. Beaconsfield furiously 
told them that they had “deceived the Queen.” The 
quarrel was patched up, but with the Sultan imploring 
mediation, and Layard pouring in alarmist messages, no 
compromise could hold. Another big Cabinet battle was 
fought on the 23rd, with Adrianople an accomplished 
faét before them. Salisbury abandoned his allies; the fleet 
was ordered to enter the Dardanelles, and Derby and 
Carnarvon resigned. Then came an anti-climax. A mis- 
read telegram seemed to announce that Russia would 
submit the question of the Straits to a congress—in which 
case uninvited British ironclads in the Dardanelles would 
have much to do to explain their presence. The fleet was 
swiftly recalled to Besika Bay, and Derby, to the Queen’s 
chagrin, rejoined the Cabinet, though Disraeli and 
Carnarvon were both pleased at parting for ever. 
ae LAC meine pe 217 2 Ibid., p. 219. 
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When the Tsar’s terms were communicated to the 
British Government, they were found to include the 
creation of an autonomous tributary State of Bulgaria 
planned on very large lines, the complete independence of 
Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro, a war indemnity for 
Russia, and an “ulterior underStanding”’ about Russian 
rights in the Straits. The fervour kindled by the Bulgarian 
atrocities now began, with the fresh wind of fear, to blow 
the contrary way, particularly in London. The Govern- 
ment triumphantly carried their vote of credit for six 
millions through Parliament, while in the Pavilion Music- 
Hall the glasses leapt and rattled, and in all the Streets the 
errand-boys went whistling truculently to the lilt of a new 
song. ““ We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do,” so 
it came in the sonorous phrasing of the ex-bricklayer and 
able seaman, Farrell, who, under the name “ the great 
MacDermott,” dressed as the whiskered swell of the 
ee bellowed it to wild cheering: 


emesis.» 


We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
We've got the money, too. 

We've fought the Bear before, and 

While Britons still are true 

The Russians shall not have Constantinople. 


But by January 31 the troops of Skobelev were already 
at Lulu Burgas, drawing near to the isthmus of the 
Sultan’s capital, and on the same day an armistice was 
signed that permitted the Russian line to move right up 
into the isthmus to Chatalja. This concentration of troops 
round Constantinople interrupted telegraphic messages, 
and a terrifying rumour reached London on February 7 
that the Russians had seized the great prize. The Stock 
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Exchange rocked, and crowds, under the afflatus of 
Mr. MacDermott’s new deity, thronged round Downing 
Street and the approaches to Parliament to cheer and to 
escort the embarrassed Prime Minister down to the Lords. 
Victoria wrote three letters that day, and on the next the 
fleet went up to Constantinople, even Derby gloomily 
acquiescing. But as the British arrived without invitation 
from the astute Abdul Hamid, the Russians retaliated by 
throwing their advance-guards forward as far as the 
village of San Stefano on the shore of the Sea of Marmora, 
within sight of the golden dome of Saint Sophia. The 
Queen felt almost compelled to “lay down the thorny 
crown,” but sent some “ primroses to Lord Beacons- 
field.” He reminded her that “it was never in the power 
of a neutral State to prevent the entry of the Russians 
into Constantinople,” and humbly admitted that “ Your 
Majesty has the clear constitutional right to dismiss ’’* 
your Ministers. Then the Cabinet, while Derby sat glum 
and taciturn in a chair as far away as he could find from 
the Prime Minister, proceeded with its forward move- 
ment. The Treaty of San Stefano, signed on March 3, 
between Russia and the Porte, enforced and enlarged the 
heavy concessions already adumbrated. In place of a 
larger indemnity Russia was further to receive big 
Asiatic acquisitions, including Kars and Batoum; the 
queStion of the Straits was left in suspense. The idea of 
a congress had already been mooted; but, though the site 
of Berlin had been chosen for it, Russia evaded the 
peremptory British demand that the whole of her peace 
terms with Turkey must be submitted to it. Meanwhile 


* “Life,” VI, pp. 245-246. 
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the British Cabinet provisionally appointed Lord Napier 
of Magdala, with Wolseley as Chief of Staff, to command 
their expedition, and began to consider the acquisition 
of a military post on the shores or some island of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The Reserves would be called 
out, and an expedition from Egypt seize Cyprus and 
Alexandretta, so as to safeguard both the Straits and the 
routes to Suez and to the Persian Gulf. These plans 
Beaconsfield communicated to the Cabinet on March 27 in 
an impressive speech. The balance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean was threatened, and every State must now look 
to its own interests. It was time to “call the resources of 
India into play.” Then the Cabinet separated, and Derby 
walked out for the last time, severing a political associa- 
tion of more than twenty-five years with Beaconsfield. 
He had not seen that he who wills the beginning wills 
the end, and that the issue of his rejection of the Berlin 
Note must be the Russians fingering the door-handles of 
Constantinople and British guns trained on them ready 
to.atee ces 

On the shore of the Sea of Marmora on the afternoon 
of March 5 the men who had fought their way from the 
Danube to the Straits stood massed in their sombre 
winter coats awaiting the proclamation of peace. 
Before them, clearly defined in the gusty spring 
sunset, rose the dome and minarets of Saint Sophia, 
a few miles distant only of the hundreds that part 
Kischenev from Constantinople, but miles that no 
delivering host has then or since been granted leave to 
tread. For to the south, where the Prince’s Islands 
humped themselves shadowily out of the sea, men peered 
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for the smoke of the watching British ironclads. After 
a long wait a carriage galloped from the villa on the 
beach at San Stefano, and Mentir Pasha hurried 
fussily out of it towards the Grand Duke seated on his 
horse before the ranks. He murmured a few words, and 
the Commander-in-Chief’s harsh voice was heard 
announcing the signing of the treaty. “To an army 
which has accomplished what you have done, my 
friends,” he added with an unusual softening, 
“nothing is impossible.” He swung from his saddle as 
he spoke, and the whole army rippled forward on to its 
knees. The funereal-looking Greek priests upraised the 
glittering icons of the saints as the Te Deum rose in 
solemn volume by the sighing sea. The last rays gleamed 
on bayonet and sword-hilt, and then the night wiped out 
all but the dying fall of the shouting.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
- PEACE WITH HONOUR 


ei a sigh of relief on Derby’s disappearance, 
Beaconsfield installed Salisbury in his place. The 
old opponents had of necessity become allies. Beacons- 
field had never let Salisbury’s antipathy to him impair his 
sporting sense of his reluétant colleague’s powers; he 
loved to give him his chances, like a fine racehorse, not 
caring if his temper was uncertain. Salisbury, though he 


1 “DNC,” IL, pp. 578-583. 
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never could abide Disraeli’s personality, was ready to 
work loyally for him, when he believed that he was on 
the right lines. Salisbury was, in truth, the necessary 
man. Between the flaccidity of the exhausted Derby and 
the romantic chiaroscuro of Disraelian Aaute politique 
there was needed his cool logic, his sense of possibilities, 
his unwearying persistence. In itself his mediating posi- 
tion was not a sound or fruitful one, but his massive 
energy at its first release delivered England from the 
slough into which Derby’s incompetence and Beacons- 
field’s and Layard’s callousness were bringing it. 
Immediately on his appointment Salisbury shut him- 
self up alone for a night in his Study behind locked 
double doors. He emerged in the morning with his 
famous circular of April 1 to the Chancellories of Europe. 
In fifteen hundred lucid and incisive words he made 
clear why Britain would not enter the congress untl 
Russia agreed unreservedly to submit the San Stefano ~ 
Treaty to debate in all its parts. Not only was it a matter 
of right that the Treaty of Paris should not be abrogated 
without the consent of the guaranteeing Powers, not only 
were particular clauses of the new Treaty, such as the 
absorption of Greek populations in the proposed greater — 
Bulgaria, fair matter for criticism; the cumulative effec& 
of the various Stipulations upon the position of Turkey — 
must be taken into account. That cumulative effect = 


‘is to suppress, almost to the point of entire subjection, — 3 
the political independence of the Government of Conte 
Stantinople. The fs jurisdiction of that Government 
extends over geographical positions which must, under 
all circumStances, be of the deepest interest to Great 
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Britain. . . . It cannot be otherwise than a matter of 
extreme solicitude to this country that the Government 
to which this jurisdiction belongs should be so closely 
pressed by the political outposts of a greatly superior 
Power that its independent action, and even existence, is 
almost impossible. These results arise not so much from 
the language of any single article in the Treaty as from 
the operation of the instrument as a whole.’” 


He concluded by a plain indication that things could 
not go back to where they were before the war, when 
Turkey had had her chance and missed it at the Con- 
Stantinople Conference, and that he was consequently 
ready to bargain. 

This was talking Realpolitik, and one man there was 
on the Russian side who recognized it. The pompous 
Gortchakov answered the circular with flourishes, but 
had the grace to fall ill a while. Then the Russian 
Ambassador in London, Count Peter Schouvalov, who 
had in days past learned to work noiselessly as the head 
of the Russian Secret Police, came to Salisbury to find a 
solution. His aim was to discover what were the points 
which England would fight for rather than concede; if 
his Emperor could come to a preliminary agreement about 
them, a congress could be held without the risk of a 
humiliating and dangerous failure. In May, Schouvalov 
flitted to Petersburg and brought back a Memorandum 
from the Tsar, which received the signature of both 
parties on May 30 as a secret agreement. The Tsar con- 
ceded the division of Bulgaria into a northern autonomous 
principality, and a Southern Turkish province with a 


1 Salisbury’s “ Life,” II., p. 228. 
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Christian governor and administrative safeguards. The 
new State would not extend to the A’gean, and Turkish 
troops were not to return thither, though the question of 
allowing them to garrison the Balkan line was left over 
to make trouble for the Congress. The status quo was to 
be preserved in the Straits. If Russia insisted on recom- 
pensing Rumania for the blood of her soldiers shed at 
Plevna by picking her pocket of her Bessarabian territory, 
she must brace herself to endure the “‘ profound regret” 
of Britain. Finally (and this was the point that Startled 
Bismarck, who was balancing gingerly, so as not to make 
an enemy of Russia or Austria-Hungary, or have them 
at each other’s throats), England would acquiesce in 
Russia’s retaining Kars and Batoum in Asia Minor, 
subject to the maintenance of her own right to take 
compensation elsewhere. It seemed, in faét, superfluous 
to go to war with Russia, when a counterpoise to her 
conquests could be had without risk from the prostrate 
Sultan. On May 24 the surprised Porte was ordered within 
forty-eight hours to accept an English guarantee of her 
Asiatic possessions at the price of the surrender of Cyprus 
to Britain, as a military post to guard the approaches to 
the East from the Levant. The hapless Sultan had no 
choice but to yield, and, when Andrassy had been 
“ squared” by an agreement securing him a free hand in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, England was ready to comply 
with Bismarck’s invitation to the Congress at Berlin. 
Such were the realities upon which Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury were busy while the public gaped according 
to its views in admiration or constitutional alarm 
at the dramatic spectacle of dusky Indian troops 
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disembarking at Malta. Unfortunately it was not only 
the Prime Minister who had a weakness for coups de 
thédtre. A Mr. Marvin, employed to copy confidential 
documents for the Foreign Office, discontented with his 
fee of rod. an hour, decided to apply to his own benefit 
the doétrine of compensation that he found in the text, 
and sold the secret of the Schouvalov-Salisbury Memor- 
andum to the Globe. The publication caused a first-rate 
scandal just as the Congress of Berlin was opening the 
next act in the play. 

The Queen had sought to dissuade Beaconsfield from 
attending a congress so far from home in person. But he 
did not heed her remonstrances. He was hardly likely to 
forego, at the culmination of his career, the opportunity 
of contending as an equal with men like Bismarck, 
Andrassy, and Gortchakov. He knew, too, that he was 
pre-eminently fitted to shine by his mingled astuteness 
and ruthlessness on the field of diplomatic duelling. 
Lastly, if he did not defend his narrow, clear-cut Eastern 
policy himself, no one else would, for no one else really 
believed in it. Salisbury would be a brilliant second, but, 
left to himself, would be sure to temper Palmerstonian 
orthodoxy by some concession to the need of the Christian 
populations, some long-sighted doubt of the adequacy of 
Jingo policy to the demands of the future. 

In fact, from the moment of their arrival in Berlin 
the sympathy between the two Statesmen began to wear 
thin and their old dislike to assert itself. Beaconsfield 
travelled to Berlin in slow pomp and with a great retinue, 
Stopping on the way for a royal banquet in Brussels. 
Salisbury slipped across the Channel, eluding his secre- 
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taries on a plausible pretext, and went to Berlin, as his 
biographer says, en simple touriste. So soon as the 
English Prime Minister arrived, Bismarck requested to 
see him, and, alarmingly disguised in a silvery beard, 
took stock of his visitor. One interview showed that the 
old Jew, whose exotic, wizened dignity fluttered the ladies 
with romance and made a run on “ Henrietta Temple” 
at all the libraries, was not to be squeezed, and the 
German Chancellor, as President of the Congress, 
decided to put forward the Bulgarian issue first, since 
there was no security until that was settled. On June 13 
a fine hall in the Radetzky Palace was filled, as Beacons- 
field wrote home to the Queen, with “ golden coats and 
glittering Stars’* for the formal inauguration of the 
Congress. A diplomatic triumph signalized the opening; 
it was won by Odo Russell, who persuaded his chief 
not to persist in his menace of addressing the assembly 
in French. All then went well, though the solemnity was 
a little marred when Bismarck, who was supporting the 
faltering Steps of the ancient Russian Chancellor, was 
seized with a rheumatic twinge and rolled over upon 
his colleague, who was immediately attacked by Bis- 
marck’s dog. The Struggling statesmen were sorted out 
safely in time for a grand banquet at the Old Palace. 
Meanwhile discussion took place with Schouvalov on 
the Russian demand that the Sultan’s troops should be 
excluded from Southern Bulgaria. “Lord B.,” as he 
reported to the Queen, ‘“‘spoke thunder about it;’? 
but Salisbury was not overjoyed at this “ dusting ” of his 
faithful collaborator ‘‘ Schou,” and complained, in a 
mee ialtey WV 1543892 ? Ibid., p. 319. 
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letter home, that “neither the agreements we have 
entered into, nor the pledges we have made as to the 
Christian races, have impressed themselves very deeply 
on the chief’s mind.”* By way, perhaps, of overboom- 
ing Beaconsfield’s ‘thunder,’ Gortchakov presently 
announced to Salisbury that he would repudiate the 
whole of the May memorandum, and tottered out of 
the room, followed by Schouvalov murmuring over his 
shoulder: “‘Faites pas attention—ce sont 1A un tas de 
betises.”* The battle over Bulgaria was warm, neverthe- 
less. On Monday, June 17, Gortchakov fulfilled his threat 
by demanding not only the withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from the southern province, but a longitudinal 
line instead of the Balkan line of division between the 
two halves. Bismarck adjourned the sitting in appre- 
hension, and, as private conference showed Beaconsfield 
Still immovable, the Russian plenipotentiaries, professing 
that the matter was beyond their powers, sent a Colonel 
to St. Petersburg. Beaconsfield let it be clearly known 
that he would break up the Congress sooner than yield. 
On the Friday he ordered a special train to be ready to 
take him back to Calais, which produced a hurried visit 
from Bismarck, who was nervously anxious about the 
prospect of drinking his Kissingen waters in peace this 
summer. Luckily, the Tsar’s reply, which arrived on the 
Saturday, was surrender, and saved Bismarck the trouble 
of making it so. “We have sacrificed 100,000 picked 
soldiers and too millions of money for an illusion,’® 
moaned Gortchakov, and absented himself from the 
1 Salisbury, “‘ Life,” II., p. 281. 2 Ibid., p. 284. 
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sitting that registered the concessions. Bismarck was 
delighted. He “has shaved,”’ Salisbury reported, “and 
sits upon the Turks mercilessly.’ 

The next great battle arose at the beginning of July 
out of the Asia Minor settlements. In England the 
Jingoes were furious at the disclosure through Marvin 
of the cession of Kars and Batoum to Russia; and 
Northcote wrote agitated letters to Salisbury, who sug- 
gested that the Prime Miniter should return and reason 
with them. “The Jingoes require to be calmed in their 
own language, and he is the only one among us who 
speaks it fluently.’ Beaconsfield was alarmed lest the 
members of his Cabinet left at home should not prove 
Strong enough to deal with the Jingo mutiny. “ They are 
all middle-class men, and I have observed through life 
that middle-class men are afraid of responsibility.”* He 
determined to squeeze Russia as hard as he could, and 
wrung from her negotiators the admission that Batoum 
should be a free and commercial port and not a place of 
arms from whence to threaten the Bosphorus. In the con- 
troversy over the Asiatic frontiers of Turkey, Gortchakov 
at last found an opening to display his diplomatic gifts, 
which had so far been rather in eclipse at the Congress. 
He conferred privately with the British Prime Minister, 
and the two traced an agreed line on their charts. The 
Russian Chancellor then appeared blandly in the full 
session of the Congress with a map that showed a 
different line from Beaconsfield’s. To Salisbury’s annoy- 
ance it became clear that his chief’s short sight and 

1 Salisbury, Life, 117, /p.- 286. 2 Ibid., p. 288. 
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negligence of detail prevented him from meeting this 
Stroke, and a Committee of Congress, after investigating 
the dispute, awarded the decision to Gortchakov. 

But great, on the whole, was the triumph of Beacons- 
field and the ghost of Palmerston. Austria, bribed by the 
right to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, had supported 
England right through the Congress. Serbia and Monte- 
negro saw their rewards scaled down to the bare 
minimum; Rumania was plundered and insulted by 
Russia to an extent that made it doubtful whether she 
would not have suffered less by fighting against her. 
The Treaty was signed on July 13, and, on his return 
to England, Beaconsfield was greeted with enthusiastic 
manifestations at Dover, at Charing Cross, where the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs welcomed him, and along 
the route on his way to Downing Street. There at the 
windows, in the blaze of this midsummer triumph, the 
excited crowd saw, by the side of the impassive, bearded 
Salisbury, the withered face, already, it might seem, 
half mummified, the curved black curl trained by 
assiduous art to droop across the forehead, the eyes like 
sinking embers in their pits," and heard the minting of 
the finished artist’s supreme “cry,” at which Mr. Taper 
would have gnashed his teeth with envy, “PEACE WITH 
Honour.” The sardonic mind of Beaconsfield’s colleague, 
however, had scented the party wire-pullers in this 
grandiose demonstration; it was a mistake, he said sourly, 
and “they will find it out at the polls.”” Yet Beacons- 
field’s vindication of his policy in the Lords was, so far 

t CH. “Life,” VL, p. 635. 
2 Salisbury, “ Life,” IL, p. 296. 
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as it went, triumphant. He had, in fact, fought and won 
a second Crimean War without the loss of a soldier. 
That the division of Bulgaria was ramshackle joinery 
that lasted only seven years; that Austria had been placed 
on the road to Salonica with no strong Balkan State to 
act as buffer—a decision of which the effects were felt 
in 1914; that Turkey, neither proteéted nor correéted 
by Britain, was enabled to repeat the horrors of Bulgaria 
on an aggravated scale in Armenia, while seeing no 
reason for gratitude to the Power that had deprived her 
of Cyprus; these things were future wraiths that had no 
vividness. Only Gladstone was heard accusing the 
Government of having spoken at Berlin “in the tones 
of Metternich, and not in the tones of Mr. Canning,” of 
having, when it was their part “to take the side of 
liberty,” taken instead “the side of servitude,” and 
of having in the Cyprus Convention, with its implied 
guarantee of Asiatic Turkey, concluded an “insane 
convention.” To him Beaconsfield replied with violence 


at a great banquet in the Knightsbridge Riding School. 


“Which do you believe most likely to enter an insane 
convention? A body of English gentlemen honoured 
by the favour of their Sovereign and the confidence of 
their fellow-subjects, managing your affairs for five years, 
I hope with prudence and not altogether without success, 
or a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity. . . .” 


The setpiece of the great administration had burnt out; 
the laurels were beginning to wither. The last months 


* Morley’s “Gladstone,” II., pp. 185-187. 
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were clouded with disillusion. Both in India and South 
Africa impetuous proconsuls took aétion in defiance of 
warning from the Government at home. After the 
murder of the British Resident at Cabul, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari with his staff, and the disaster of Isandhlwana 
in the campaign against the Zulus, there seemed to be, 
in place of “ peace with honour,” war with blundering, 
and that at a time when trade was heavily depressed, and 
the landed interest, the backbone of Toryism, was feeling, 
after long years, the full impaét of the Cobdenite policy. 
Beaconsfield had no remedy to offer, and his popularity 
necessarily fell. His last cry, “‘ Imperium et libertas,” rang 
upon cold ears. 

Mr. Gladstone, meanwhile, was already planning a 
new campaign. At the beginning of 1879 he had accepted 
the Liberal candidature for Midlothian County, and in 
November he set off for a preliminary reconnaissance. 
Scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm marked his north- 
ward progress through the bitter winter weather. Crowds 
thronged the railway Stations to cheer the sight of his 
white head, and addresses were presented at the cities 
where he stopped. The journey culminated at nightfall, 
when he arrived at Edinburgh, in a triumphal procession 
down Prince’s Street beneath the glimmering lights of 
the Castle. Exalted by the wave of popular enthusiasm, 
Gladstone poured forth his rhetoric in more abundant 
and fiery floods than ever before. With the mien of a 
prophet he depicted, as his biographer sums it up, 
“Russia aggrandized and yet estranged, Turkey be- 
friended, as they say, but sinking every year, Europe 
restless and disturbed; in Africa the memory of enormous 
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sitting that registered the concessions. Bismarck was 
delighted. He “ has shaved,” Salisbury reported, “and 
sits upon the Turks mercilessly.””* 

The next great battle arose at the beginning of July 
out of the Asia Minor settlements. In England the 
Jingoes were furious at the disclosure through Marvin 
of the cession of Kars and Batoum to Russia; and 
Northcote wrote agitated letters to Salisbury, who sug- 
gested that the Prime Minister should return and reason 
with them. “ The Jingoes require to be calmed in their 
own language, and he is the only one among us who 
speaks it fluently.’ Beaconsfield was alarmed let the 
members of his Cabinet left at home should not prove 
Strong enough to deal with the Jingo mutiny. “ They are 
all middle-class men, and I have observed through life 
that middle-class men are afraid of responsibility.”* He 
determined to squeeze Russia as hard as he could, and 
wrung from her negotiators the admission that Batoum 
should be a free and commercial port and not a place of 
arms from whence to threaten the Bosphorus. In the con- 
troversy over the Asiatic frontiers of Turkey, Gortchakov 
at last found an opening to display his diplomatic gifts, 
which had so far been rather in eclipse at the Congress. 
He conferred privately with the British Prime Minister, 
and the two traced an agreed line on their charts. The 
Russian Chancellor then appeared blandly in the full 
session of the Congress with a map that showed a 
different line from Beaconsfield’s. To Salisbury’s annoy- 
ance it became clear that his chief’s short sight and 

1 Salisbury, “Life,” II., p. 286. 2 Tbid., p. 288. 

3 [bid., p. 286. 
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negligence of detail prevented him from meeting this 
Stroke, and a Committee of Congress, after investigating 
the dispute, awarded the decision to Gortchakov. 

But great, on the whole, was the triumph of Beacons- 
field and the ghost of Palmerston. Austria, bribed by the 
right to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, had supported 
England right through the Congress. Serbia and Monte- 
negro saw their rewards scaled down to the bare 
minimum; Rumania was plundered and insulted by 
Russia to an extent that made it doubtful whether she 
would not have suffered less by fighting against her. 
The Treaty was signed on July 13, and, on his return 
to England, Beaconsfield was greeted with enthusiastic 
manifestations at Dover, at Charing Cross, where the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs welcomed him, and along 
the route on his way to Downing Street. There at the 
windows, in the blaze of this midsummer triumph, the 
excited crowd saw, by the side of the impassive, bearded 
Salisbury, the withered face, already, it might seem, 
half mummified, the curved black curl trained by 
assiduous art to droop across the forehead, the eyes like 
sinking embers in their pits," and heard the minting of 
the finished artist’s supreme “cry,” at which Mr. Taper 
would have gnashed his teeth with envy, “ Peace wiTH 
Honovr.” The sardonic mind of Beaconsfield’s colleague, 
however, had scented the party wire-pullers in this 
grandiose demonstration; it was a mistake, he said sourly, 
and “they will find it out at the polls.”” Yet Beacons- 
field’s vindication of his policy in the Lords was, so far 

1 CH. “Life,” VL, p. 635. 
? Salisbury, “ Life,” II., p. 296. 
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bloodshed in Zululand, and the invasion of a free people 
in the Transvaal; Afghanistan broken; India thrown 
back.””? Imprudently, Beaconsfield congratulated himself 
that he “had not read a single line of all this row.” It 
was also, he told Lady Bradford, “‘a waste of powder 
and shot,””? as he was not going to dissolve yet. In March, 
however, the problem created by the organized obstruc- 
tion of Parnell’s Irishmen in the House of Commons, 
together with the delusive hopes aroused by Mr. Edward 
Clarke’s unexpected success in a Southwark by-election,” 
determined the Cabinet on a dissolution. By way of 
ele€toral manifesto on March 8, Disraeli published a 
letter to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, appealing to “all 
men of light and leading” to resist the “ destructive 
doétrine” of the repeal of the Union with Ireland. © The 
power of England and the peace of Europe ” would largely 
depend on the verdict of the country, for peace “ rests on 
the presence, not to say the ascendancy, of England in the 
counsels of Europe.” Beaconsfield retired to Hatfield to 
await the results of his appeal. Some loss he had feared, 
but the blow, when it fell, was crushing. On the first day 
of polling, March 31, fifteen Conservative seats went; 
three days later fifty had gone. The next week the rural 
voters vented their resentment at the agricultural depres- 
sion. Not counting the Irish, a Liberal majority of 106 
had been gained. With a dignified calmness, more Roman 
than Jewish, Beaconsfield on April 21 resigned his trust 
into the hands of the distressed Queen, who, after hoping 
vainly that Granville or Hartington might form an 
2 Morley, ..“* Life,” 11.5 p. 203. 2“ Life,” VI, pages 
3 See Clarke, “ Benjamin Disraeli,” ch. xxx. 
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administration, relu¢tantly accepted Gladstone as her 
new Prime Minister. 

In the hush that follows the withdrawal of immense 
responsibilities Lord Beaconsfield’s infirm Steps were 
heard upon the paths of solitary Hughenden. Though 
holding up an indomitable mask to the world, and 
spending the last ounces of his Strength, as he had spent 
the maturity of his manhood, in rallying his defeated 
party, he must have known that on his tenaciously pro- 
longed career the curtain was at last about to fall. 
Memories welled up in him as he rested on his rustic 
terraces or dreamed before the loaded shelves of his 
library “rich in Renaissance,” the period of triumphant 
individual energies; the scenes of his life passed in front of 
him, bathed in a silver light of unresentful retrospect. 
The manuscript of a novel had been begun after 
** Lothair ”’ was finished, and laid aside when the call to 
office came. It was now taken up again, and page after 
page flowed swiftly as through a dream. The title 
“Endymion” aptly suggests the moonlit tranquillity 
that broods upon the last romance recounted by “ the 
author of Vivian Grey.” Bound by a gossamer thread of 
plot, showing how an agreeable young man may rise to 
political eminence if he has only tact to let women who 
are fond of him pave the way (for Endymion Ferrars, son 
of a Tory Civil Servant and publicist with a queer smack 
of John Wilson Croker about him, has more judgment 
than to let himself be ruined like the crude arrivisfe Vivian 
by the sex), the leading episodes of the author’s early ex- 
perience are lived through again. The tumult of the great 
Reform Bill once more sounds faintly in the prelude; 
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two women are skilfully differentiated in character and 
intelligence. Myra, with more seriousness, despite her 
archwit, and with a fundamental romanticism, ends 
appropriately as FloreStan’s Empress, after being Lord 
Roechampton’s widow. Berengaria is a feather-brained 
tattler, who reigns by social self-assertiveness and per- 
sistence. One familiar form we miss at last from the 
Disraelian pantheon—the Platonic heroine with her flesh 
and blood dissolved in glittering vapour. But her dis- 
appearance is not a thing to be wondered at, since the 
trophies her fitful wooer had won in the end had turned 
out material more than ideal achievements. 
“Endymion” was delivered to its publisher on a 
September evening of 1880 at Hughenden, with mys- 
terious ritual; published at the end of November, it 
fell a little flat upon a public that looked for the more 
lavish colouring and contemporary portraiture of 
“Lothair.” By the end of March, 1881, the sales were 
picking up, but the author had been laid low. The chill 
of a bleak spring had smitten him, and brought with it 
the asthma that choked his breath. The case grew worse, 
and specialists gathered for consultation at the patient’s 
London residence in Curzon Street, where he lay gasping 
and shaken by spasms. The Queen in deep alarm filled 
the sick-room with flowers and sent a special letter to be 
read to her friend. On receipt of it Beaconsfield’s life 
flickered into a momentary glow with the hoarse murmur 
that the reader must be a Privy Councillor. Then the 
embers began to sink and the ash to whiten. He lay for 
some days in a coma, until in the dawn of Easter Tuesday 
the faithful watchers saw him lift himself a little and 
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utter soundless words with the air of one “ rising to reply 
in debate.’’* Many versions have been supplied of this last 
declaration, but he carried his secret away at the end 
untold. 

The political Stage wore a drab look, as men realized 
that the picturesque visitant from a psychological climate 
alien to British airs would no more titillate or Stir it with 
comedy or drama. And quickly it grew clear how 
personal the whole triumph had been. Here and there 
the Constitution and the Empire showed the marks made 
by a Strong hand in its passage; Suez was grasped; the 
House of Commons looked more popular; the Throne 
with its fresh blazonries would never again sink to the 
decorous ennui of a crowned Presidency. But no creative 
breath had passed through forms and institutions; no 
body of ideas, no creed remained to germinate. Con- 
servatism, passing under the solid sway of Salisbury, re- 
sumed its old steady-going watch and ward, and the new 
imperialism that was to fill the nineties with its glamour 
would prove something different from the abstract, almost 
bookish love of grandeur that had prompted Disraeli; it 
was to be, as in Elizabethan times, a wanderer’s Star, 
announcing the joy of discovery, the treasure trove, the 
thrill of adventurous frontiers. Then the great sayings 
that had been cheered or wildly denounced began to be 
quoted with a smile, and presently, before the Statues 
that rose with the mysterious beard and curl, Englishmen 
ruminated as before the Pavilion at Brighton or the 
Pagoda at Kew, wondering by what strange hap they 
came to be there. 

1 Meynell’s “ Disraeli,” p. 199. 
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An Abbey burial had been offered, but Beaconsheld) 3 
had marked out in his will the resting-place he wished— _ 
the family vault in Hughenden Churchyard. There he 
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